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"to" BROADCAST? 


If you have talent here’s your chance to 
get into Broadcasting. New Floyd Gibbons 
method trains you at home in spare time. 
Fascinating course fully explained in Free 
Booklet, ‘‘How to Find Your Place in 
w . Broadcasting.’’ Send for your copy today. 

-1 Give age. Floyd Gibbons School of Broad- 

; casting, 2000—14th st., N. W., Dept. 
; 4DA4, DA4, Washington, D. Cc. 









One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another. 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling Constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketin of the Short-Story 
and sample copy of 1 WRITER’S MONTHLY 
ee. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence Schoos 
Dept. 43 Springfield, Mass. 





















The News of the 
World in Pictures 


Thousands of business men and 
women read Mid-Week Pictorial 
for its graphic presentation of the 
news of the day: Persons prominent 
in the world of affairs; the march 
of science and invention; inci- 
dents in the world of art and letters; 
thrilling sports events of track and 
paddock, links, tennis courts and 
gridiron; favorites of stage and 
screen; fashions fresh from the 
salons of Paris and New York—all 
the news of the world that the eye 
of the camera can report. 


MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL 


Times Square, New York 
On News Stands 10 Cents a Copy 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year . 52 issues $4.00 
Six Months. 26 issues 2.00 
Three Months . 13 issues 1.00 


For Foreign Postage add $2.00 per year— 
Canada none. 


Night OM Cale Bleu mai 
you can’t get to sleep—nerves 
ol AST olde MUM elle 
But here is an easy remedy, that 
9 out of 10 who write us about 
Toei mel dia) 
eM Soli lala eel 
the back of the neck—in slow 


firm strokes. Then, relax for a 
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St ae 
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aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
‘Athlete's Foot’’ 


At all druggists, $1.25. Write for a sample—free. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Echoes From the World Crisis 


By P. W. WILSON 








S President Roosevelt has observed, every- 
A. body is talking politics. Democracy is en- 
deavoring, not merely to study the story 
of the past as an accomplished fact, but to 
mold the history that is in the making, and 
every detail of statesmanship, once a mystery 
of the mandarins, is laid bare by research. 
Thus does the New Deal continue to fascinate 
the scribes. It is discussed in terms of control, 
first of currency and secondly of industry. 


It is as a judge, not as an advocate, that 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague, back at Harvard, 
writes on Recovery and Common Sense 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1). The words he uses 
are carefully chosen, conveying decisions 
rather than reasons. They cannot be summa- 
rized, but one statement is fundamental. “I do 
not believe,” Dr. Sprague says, “that the de- 
pression is primarily due to monetary causes 
and * * * I hold that no monetary policy, 
however wisely formulated, is sufficient to 
bring about a trade recovery.” He also refers 
to “that intriguing, or shall I say pernicious, 
product of statistical ingenuity, the wholesale 
commodity price index,” which display of 
academic affection indicates an important 
point of view. 

On Gold and Your Money (McBride. $1.75), 
Professor Willard E. Atkins of New York 
University writes a little book, charmingly 
illustrated and genuinely explanatory, in 
which he arrives broadly at Dr. Sprague’s 
conclusion. Despite Father Coughlin, who re- 
ceives abundant attention, currency is no cure, 
he thinks, for an ailing commerce. ‘‘Not the 
least of the evils of the gold standard,” Pro- 
fessor Atkins concludes, “an evil it shares 
with the ‘commodity dollar’ of Professor 
Fisher, and the gold purchase plan of Profes- 
sor Warren, is its pre-emption of men’s minds 
to the exclusion of other more important 
things.” As a guess, shall we add tariffs? 

Lionel D. Edie, formerly Professor of Fin- 
ance in the University of Chicago, writes 
with a similar sense of responsibility on 
Dollars (Yale University Press. $2.50). He as- 
sembles facts, he analyzes the situation and as 
a conservative, he mistrusts “unnecessary 
manipulation and tampering with currency.” 

On the problem of Distribution Today (Mc- 
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Graw-Hill. $3)—why coffee is burned in Brazil 
when it should be drunk in America—O. Fred 
Rost, Marketing Editor of Business Week, 
writes as a practical salesman. He describes 
just what it means to dispose of goods when 
they leave the factory. After a careful scrutiny 
of his amazing diagram of what happens—let 
us say—to a cotton crop on its way from the 
producer in Alabama to the consumer, where- 
ever he may be, our only surprise is that in 
so complicated a capitalist system—treally, it 
might be a mechanical laundry—anything is 
left of this useful commodity to be worn as a 
shirt or used as a handkerchief. 

Secretary Wallace has stated the problem 
of distribution in international terms and the 
issue that he has raised is elaborated in a re- 
sponsible study, entitled The American Farmer 
and the Export Market, published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. It is the work of 
two Minnesota authorities, Austin A. Dowell 
and Oscar B. Jasness, who examine the ques- 
tion to what extent the United States is pro- 
ducing a surplus of foods. “Our aim,” they say, 
“has been to show the place of foreign 
markets in American agricultural trade and 
to consider the consequences of abandonment 
or drastic curtailment of these outlets.” Trans- 
lated into politics, this book, with its statistics 
and charts, is describable as the plea of the 
West for tariff revision downward. 

The “public control of industry” is de- 
scribed by Arthur B. Adams as Our Economic 
Revolution (University of Oklahoma Press. 
$1.50) on the present phases of which he of- 
fers what is, in tone and clarity, an admirable 
textbook, only 195 pages in length, yet ade- 
quate as an expository outline. 

To Henry Savage Jr. of South Carolina, the 
“governmental drift” is clear—America Goes 
Socialistic (Dorrance. $1.75). It is socialism 
without benefit of Norman Thomas and his 
Socialist party. Mr. Savage urges that the in- 
creasing responsibilities assumed by the State 
can only be discharged adequately if there be 
“a more efficient and modern set up’”’—pre- 
sumably, a trained and independent civil 
service. 

Three pioneers 


in prosperity, John B. 






























































Continued from Page IV 


Cheadle, Howard O. Eaton and Cortez A. M. 
Ewing have written for the University of 
Oklahoma Press a little book with the hopeful 
title No More Unemployed ($1.35) in which, 
following the economic etiquette of the period, 
they indulge in the alphabet. To the NRA and 
the AAA and the forty other XYZ’s of re- 
covery they add the ISC, or Industrial Stabili- 
zation Corporation, which, we should think, 
ought to attract General Johnson. Here is 
capital unemployed. Here is unemployed labor. 
Let capital be invested so that the unemployed 
as a self-contained community may manufac- 
ture for each other. 

“A primer of economics for bewildered 
Americans” thus makes an appeal which is 
limited only by the population itself. That is 
the sub-title of John F. Wharton’s This Road 
to Recovery (William Morrow. $1.50). It is an 
example of the book which says a great many 
things, sometimes said many times before, 
that are useful to say or, in other instances, 
plausible. “Governments,” we are told, “are 
notoriously wasteful.” But is there not an- 
other column in the ledger? What—during the 
last decade—has been the waste of private 
enterprise ? 

The mind and morale of the nation as well 
as its money are receiving attention. On 
America’s Social Morality (Henry Holt. $3.), 
Professor James Hayden Tufts has compiled 
an invaluable treatise. It is a thorough and 
well-balanced examination of phenomena— 
suicide, divorce, crime, commercial dishonesty, 
and so on—which are universal in a measure 
throughout the world, but are held, rightly or 
wrongly, to be conspicuous at times in the 
United States. This volume is further evidence 
of a more favorable trend toward reform in 
national life. 

Miss Katherine Mayo seldom spares the 
feelings. On the treatment of war veterans in 
the United States, France, Germany, Italy and 
England, she produces a book—Soldiers—What 
Next? (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50), in which 
she deals in striking contrast with two ques- 
tions: What has happened to the dollars? 
What has happened to the men? 

Along the stormy horizon of disturbed in- 
ternationalism, there wanders, lonely as a 
cloud and no less lovely in radiance of sunset, 
Ignace Paderewski, Musician and Statesman 
(Crowell. $3.) Rom Landau’s biography— 
within its limits, a standard biography—is an 
enthusiastic surrender to an irresistible per- 

sonality. But the surrender is not merely effu- 
sive. It is Boswellian. Every conceivable anec- 
dote, every detail of the pianos and how they 
were played, has been collected, and while it 
is as admirers only that we are invited within 
Paderewski’s spell, we sit—like certain ladies 








Continued on Page XII 
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SHERRY AND PORT 


Ix MayFram’s most exclusive 
drawing-rooms and at ancient 
Tudor hearths, “wine” means 
Sherry and Port. And for al- 
most 150 years (wherever 
good-living is British tradi- 
tion) the finest Sherry and 
Port have meant Sandeman. 





Since 1790, the Sandeman family have 
been producers of the best genuine Sherry 
and Port (genuine: for they come from the 
authentic Sherry and Port grape-districts 
of Spain and Portugal). Famous old Sande- 
man Ports have toasted scores of victories 
long past ... And today, the soleras from 
which the rarest Sandeman Sherries are 
made, were laid down over a hundred 
years ago. 


You will find Sandeman Sherries and 
Ports so reasonably priced, that there is no 
need compromising good-taste with some- 
thing inferior. 


SANDEMAN 


SITAR? 
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What of Roosevelt Now? 


By BRUCE BLIVEN* 


HAVE just completed a series of 

trips to various parts of the coun- 
try undertaken for the purpose of 
seeking to find out what people think 
of the Roosevelt administration and 
its present program. One of these ex- 
cursions was into the Middle West; 
another, to New England, and the 
third, through the Deep South. In the 
course of these journeys I have talked 
with all sorts of people: with political 
figures, business men, journalists, 
educators, waiters, taxi drivers, Pull- 
man porters and bums on park 
benches. As far as possible, I have 
tried to make what follows a state- 
ment of what I found, and not of my 
personal opinions. 

The most amazing thing about this 
country today is the continuing popu- 
larity of President Roosevelt. Every- 
where I have been told that he is not 
only as well liked as he was six 
months ago but that he has grown in 
~ *Mr. Bliven, formerly managing editor 
of The New York Globe, is now editor of 


The New Republic and New York corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian. 


public favor. For example, I was in 
the South when Colonel Lindbergh is- 
sued his letter criticizing the cancella- 
tion of the air-mail contracts, and I 
made a point of asking every one I 
met whether the great idol of aviation 
had shaken their faith in the Presi- 
dent. The answer in virtually every 
case was no; that the President ob- 
viously must have information which 
had been kept from the Colonel, and 
that time would show the cancellation 
of the contracts to be well justified. 
This admiration for Mr. Roosevelt is 
found even among people who are out 
of sympathy with many acts of his 
administration. In the Middle West, 
for instance, large numbers of farmers 
have no use for the NRA, which they 
regard as a device to increase the cost 
of what they buy without carrying 
any corresponding advantage in re- 
gard to what they sell. (This attitude 
was particularly noticeable before the 
government checks began to go out 
for the crop-reduction program.) Yet 
a house-to-house canvass of several 
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hundred farmers in Iowa, made by 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
showed not only overwhelming oppo- 
sition to the NRA but overwhelming 
support of the President. I think there 
is no doubt that this response was 
typical. 

The general reasons for this are 
obvious, and need only the briefest 
summary here. People are for Mr. 
Roosevelt because they consider that 
he has the rights and interests of the 
common man at heart; because they 
feel he has courage and decision; be- 
cause they contrast his cordiality and 
easy manners with Mr. Hoover’s aus- 
terity and restraint, to the latter’s 
disadvantage. It is noteworthy that in 
all parts of the country a special rea- 
son has been given me for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popularity: namely, his radio 
addresses. Over and over again, peo- 
ple have mentioned to me his excellent 
radio voice, his admirable diction 
(here, too, he is compared to his ad- 
vantage with Mr. Hoover) and his 
friendly, easy manner. Their imagina- 
tion seems to have been captured 
completely by the idea of a President 
reporting to the people by actual word 
of mouth. Several also spoke of his 
lucidity in dealing with complicated 
financial and economic questions in 
such a way that people understood 
them—or thought they did. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity is per- 
haps partly cause and partly effect of 
another widespread pubiic attitude: 
the opinion that the depression is now 
ending. While there are some impor- 
tant exceptions, this belief seems to 
be very widely held today. As a rule, 
it is not based upon statistical evi- 
dence but upon the general observa- 
tion that “business seems to be pick- 
ing up.” 

I have been unable to find any- 
where very much belief that the NRA 
has in general had a great deal to do 


with the improvement in conditions. 
In descending order of importance, 
most people seem to put the CWA 
first, the AAA next, then the RFC 
and the bank policy in general, and 
the NRA last, if indeed it is taken 
seriously at all. The general charges 
against it are, of course, that it “‘has 
had too much ballyhoo”; that it has 
raised the cost of living faster than 
it has raised wages; that in too many 
places it has just been a “share-the- 
work movement,” giving extra people 
jobs without increasing total payrolls. 

Over and over again, I have been 
told what a godsend the CWA pro- 
gram has been to the country this 
Winter. Even though it took care of 
only 4,000,000 unemployed, it rescued 
hundreds of communities at a time 
when they were facing actual or vir- 
tual bankruptcy and did not see how 
their jobless men and women were to 
get through the Winter. The AAA has 
performed a similar service, at least 
temporarily, in those sections of the 
country where agricultural discontent 
was strongest. There are still, of 
course, many persons in these regions 
who remain deeply dissatisfied, but so 
far as I can judge, they are outnum- 
bered by those who have welcomed 
the government money already given 
them and are willing to wait at least 
a little longer before deciding that 
this administration can not or will not 
afford them the substantial relief to 
which they feel they are entitled. 

What I have said thus far applies 
to the general mass of the people, who 
are either members of the middle 
class in fact, or are dominated by its 
psychology whatever their position in 
life. There are, as I have already men- 
tioned, some enormously important 
exceptions, which need to be discussed 
separately. 

First of all, “big business” is in 
general bitterly opposed to most of 
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the plans of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Large industrialists object to 
what they regard as its pro-labor atti- 
tude, even though at the same time 
some elements in the labor movement 
are opposing it because they feel it is 
not sincere in this position. Large 
employers welcome what has been 
done in the way of relaxing the anti- 
trust laws, and reducing the amount 
of cut-throat price competition; but 
they do not feel that such develop- 
ments offset the general aura of 
“dangerous radicalism” with which 
they believe the administration is 
tainted. The leaders of finance on the 
whole are likewise against the admin- 
istration, on the ground that it is put- 
ting, or intends to put, too sharp re- 
strictions upon finance, banking and 
stock exchange operations. They are 
conducting a strenuous propaganda 
against the Securities Law and the 
bill for regulation of the stock ex- 
changes; and their public comments 
on the undesirability of these meas- 
ures are mild compared to their pri- 
vate remarks about the “sins” of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

It is perhaps significant that of 
late criticism from these sources 
has become far more open, and far 
sharper in its terms, than in the past. 
This is no doubt partly because recent 
items in the President’s program have 
proved even more disturbing to big 
business than his earlier policies. 
There is little doubt, however, that it 
is also in part actuated by a feeling 
that “the honeymoon is over” and 
that it is now possible to attack the 
President without being overwhelmed 
by the indignation of his admirers. 
(This may seem to contradict what I 
have said above, in regard to the con- 
tinuing and extending popularity of 
the President among the masses of the 
people; but in my judgment the con- 
tradiction is not a real one. The expla- 
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nation is that in the critical months 
of 1933 swift and united action was 
deemed imperative to save us from 
catastrophe, and criticism seemed like 
rocking the boat during a storm. This 
feeling no longer exists in the general 
mass of the population. While they 
admire the President as much as, or 
more than, before, they now feel that 
the crisis is past and that criticism 
which might have been fatal in March 
or April, 1933, is permissible today.) 

Another important element in the 
country which is sharply critical in- 
cludes large numbers of small retail- 
ers. Their criticism is, again, directed 
toward the NRA and not toward the 
President. Many such retailers with 
whom I have talked feel that the NRA 
codes have put an impossible burden 
upon them and have discriminated in 
favor of the larger stores. Retailers 
in small towns have complained that 
they were losing business to the 
larger establishments in near-by cities, 
because, they said, they have been 
forced to raise prices in order to meet 
the changed conditions under the 
codes, while the larger stores had 
juggled working hours and had been 
able to absorb the increased costs. 
Recently, the NRA has sought to 
meet this situation by setting up spe- 
cial conditions in the smallest com- 
munities. It has not, however, solved 
the question for small stores in big 
towns, many of whose owners con- 
tinue unenthusiastic or actively hos- 
tile. What applies to small retailers 
applies also, of course, to many small 
manufacturers. Their complaints in- 
clude the charge that one section of 
the country benefits at the expense 
of another, and that certain products 
are favored over others with which 
they are in competition. 

While much of the agricultural dis- 
content has been allayed temporarily 
by the distribution of government 
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checks, this is not true for all the 
farmers of the country by any means. 
In the Middle West there are a good 
many radical farmers who are dis- 
satisfied with their lot and demand 
action at Washington much more 
sweeping than the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is likely to take. This is espe- 
cially true among tenant farmers, 
many of whom claim that the domes- 
tic allotment plan helps the landlord 
but not themselves. Particularly acute 
is the situation in the South under 
last year’s voluntary cotton-reduction 
plan. Many share croppers, both white 
and Negro, were turned off their land 
by the owners, who decided that there 
was more profit to themselves in let- 
ting the government pay them to keep 
the land idle than in allowing the ten- 
ant to raise a crop. As I write, it 
seems likely that this year’s plan will 
be for definite allotments and a pro- 
hibitive tax on cotton raised beyond 
the quota in each case. Unless the 
rights of the tenant farmers are care- 
fully safeguarded, their plight may be 
as bad as, or worse than, in 1933. 
Needless to say, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration is not popular among the 
victims of this situation. 

Next to the ultra-conservatives, the 
group which dislikes the New Deal 
most is the ultra-radicals. The Com- 
munists, of course, object strongly to 
Mr. Roosevelt and all his plans, on 
the ground that he is merely prepar- 
ing the way for American fascism. 
This is the position also of many 
Socialists, although some among their 
number have been seduced by certain 
aspects of the Roosevelt program, and 
are inclined to be patient with the 
President on the ground that, however 
hesitatingly, he is moving toward a 
socialized society. 

The situation among the progres- 
sives is more complicated. Most of 
them seem to approve at least certain 


aspects of the Roosevelt program— 
the AAA, CWA, Securities Act, and 
in general the work and attitude of 
Secretary Perkins, Secretary Ickes, 
Commissioner Eastman and some 
others of their school. The progres- 
sives are, however, increasingly crit- 
ical of the NRA and General Johnson, 
on the grounds already cited. On the 
whole, I should say that the Roosevelt 
administration has in recent months 
been losing ground pretty steadily 
with most of the progressives. Com- 
munists, Socialists and liberals show 
an increasing tendency to argue that 
you cannot go half way toward a 
planned society and to criticize the 
President on the ground that he has 
not yet actually made up his mind 
whether he wants a planned society at 
all, except in a few minor aspects. 
They agree, in general, that the 
achievements thus far consist of a 
few repairs of the worst spots in a 
machine which is falling apart and 
needs to be rebuilt in its entirety. 
This is perhaps the best point at 
which to mention the “verbal revolu- 
tionaries” who are to be met in Pull- 
man smoking rooms, hotel lobbies, 
clubs and other places where Ameri- 
cans gather. Plenty of these persons 
may be found who declare firmly that 
things are very bad and getting worse, 
that all Washington is doing is totally 
inadequate to save us, and that “what 
we need is a good revolution.” I do 
not doubt that behind this vocal un- 
rest there is much more of the same 
general sort which does not find such 
easy expression: millions of persons 
badly hurt by the depression, angry 
and restless, swept away from their 
old anchorage and as yet unable to 
find a new one. They are no longer 
frightened by, or indifferent to, radi- 
cal ideas as they were when the boom 
was at its height. Such words as 
“socialism” which formerly banged 
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shut the door of intelligence as soon 
as uttered, do not now have this fire- 
alarm effect upon many of them. 

If some way could be found to can- 
alize their feeling, they might become 
an important force. So far as I can 
judge, however, this has not yet 
taken place and as things are going, 
it is not very likely. Neither the Re- 
publican nor the Democratic party 
offers them any hope and to most of 
them the various Fascist groups evi- 
dently seem ludicrous mountebanks. 
Even though they are no longer so 
much frightened by radical phrases, 
they still find the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties somehow foreign to 
their ways of thinking, and them- 
selves markedly ill at ease at gather- 
ings of these groups. Being practi- 
cal and opportunistic, they have no 
desire to wander out into the desert 
with any “third party,’’ doomed to 
remain a hopeless minority for long 
years to come. It is my guess that the 
dynamite in this group is destined to 
mildew away—unless things get so 
much worse that action becomes im- 
perative. 

When we turn to the conservative 
wing of the American labor move- 
ment, we find a curious and complicat- 
ed situation. Labor is grateful for 
Section 7-A of the NRA, which has 
made it possible for the conservative 
trade unions to add many hundreds 
of thousands of members to their 
ranks in a few months. They are un- 
happy, however, over the failure of 
the Recovery Administration to do 
very much for wages except among 
people who were receiving less than 
$12 or $13 a week, and they are 
alarmed over the rising cost of living 
which has left the average union man 
certainly no better off than he was 
last June and in many cases with 
somewhat decreased purchasing pow- 
er. Labor is also dissatisfied with the 
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feebleness of the National Labor 
Board, and the administration gen- 
erally, in fighting those industrialists 
who insist on maintaining an open- 
shop or company-union policy. While 
prophecy is always precarious, I 
should say that in order to continue 
to hold even the nominal allegiance of 
the conservative wing of labor, the 
administration in the near future must 
take definite and drastic steps to 
remedy existing conditions. 

In making a list of those who for 
various reasons are at present un- 
friendly to the administration, one 
must not overlook a considerable por- 
tion of the daily press, which has had 
a sharp quarrel with Mr. Roosevelt 
over the newspaper code. But a survey 
of papers in all parts of the country 
shows a division on this matter which 
is pretty much along pre-existing 
lines. The dispute, however, has served 
to sharpen these lines and deserves 
mention for that reason. 

Another group, many members of 
which undoubtedly feel sharp hostil- 
ity toward the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, includes the millions of persons 
who have recently been recipients of 
Federal money, as members of the 
CCC, the CWA, &c. There is ample 
evidence that very large numbers of 
these persons have been dissatisfied 
with conditions. Some of them have 
felt that their pay was inadequate, or 
that they have been employed at lowly 
tasks when their training qualified 
them for something better. Some have 
charged that certain groups have 
been better treated than others of 
equal status. As perhaps only to be 
expected, part of the young men in 
the CCC camps have grumbled about 
the quality of food, the strictness of 
discipline, the character of work, and 
so on. The announcement that the 
CWA was to be suspended by May 1 
brought floods of angry letters from 
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individuals who were employed under 
it and feared, perhaps prematurely, 
that they would now be turned out to 
starve. Students of politics know that 
in the election of 1920, the over- 
whelming Democratic defeat was to a 
large extent the result of hostility by 
disgruntled soldiers and their fam- 
ilies. The Federal Government lately 
has been taking care of an army of 
unemployed a good deal larger than 
the military force which it recruited 
in the great war. 

In seeking to evaluate the degree of 
unrest in the United States at the 
present time, one should not fail to 
take note of the various American 
Fascist organizations which have de- 
veloped in recent years. Most of them 
do not, of course, indicate direct an- 
tagonism to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and policies; but all of them re- 
veal the existence of groups profound- 
ly dissatisfied with the predominant 
conditions in American life, either 
under Mr. Roosevelt or his recent 
predecessors in the White House. How 
many individuals are now affiliated 
with such organizations it is impos- 
sible to say, but their numbers are 
certainly important. While the Ku 
Klux Klan has dwindled enormously 
from its.peak of nearly 3,000,000 
members, it is still of significance in 
certain parts of the Deep South. The 
Silver Shirts claim 2,000,000 members. 
The White Shirts, or Crusaders for 
Economic Liberty, boast of an equal 
number. The National Watchmen 
state they have 500,000 members in 
one city alone, and many more in 
other communities. The Order of ’76 
has boasted of enrolling new members 
at the rate of 200 a day. Even Art J. 
Smith’s Khaki Shirts talked at one 
time of 1,500,000 members. 

It is safe to assume that nearly all 
these claims are wildly exaggerated; 


but it is certainly true that in combi- 
nation these organizations have a 
considerable body of members, all of 
whom must be placed definitely in the 
category of persons dissatisfied with 
the present organization of American 
life. Some of them are openly Fascist 
in character and their leaders express 
warm admiration for Mussolini or 
Hitler, or both. Several of them have 
a pronounced military tinge, and talk 
of “The Day” when they will, presum- 
ably, take over the government of the 
United States by force. 

To sum up, then: While there are 
numerous groups in the United States, 
some of them important, which are 
more or less violently in revolt against 
the Roosevelt policies, it is not correct 
to say that there is a revolt. Most of 
the elements which oppose the Presi- 
dent are also opposed to one another; 
they are incapable of uniting upon any 
alternative program, and until they 
can, the influence of most of them 
need not be taken very seriously. The 
big industrialists and bankers will un- 
doubtedly do everything they can to 
get a safe, conservative Republican 
nominated and elected in 1936; but 
these have always in the main been 
Republicans, anyhow. It is obvious 
that a prompt and definite return of 
prosperity would greatly weaken, or 
destroy, the hostility of most of the 
groups I have enumerated. 

But suppose prosperity does not re- 
turn? Or suppose it comes back tem- 
porarily, to be followed (as many 
economists believe will happen) by 
another bad slump? If I am not de- 
parting too far from my editorial réle, 
I should like to observe that in my 
judgment we are then in for a really 
serious attempt to develop an Ameri- 
can fascism and, in one way or an- 
other, to get control of the country 
in its interest. 
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The World at War for Trade 


By GARDNER HARDING 
Former Secretary National Foreign Trade Council 


N Feb. 13, 1933, in one of his last 
@) official utterances as President, 
Mr. Hoover dwelt particularly on the 
dangers of economic warfare. “During 
the past two years,” he said, “the 
crash of one foreign nation after an- 
other under direct or indirect war in- 
heritance has dominated our whole 
economic life.’”’ Other nations, he add- 
ed, “have in turn sought to pro- 
tect themselves by erecting barriers, 
until today as the result of such finan- 
cial breakdown we are in the presence 
of an incipient outbreak of economic 
war in the world, with the weapons of 
depreciated currencies, artificial bar- 
riers to trade by quotas, reciprocal 
trade agreements, discriminations, na- 
tionalistic campaigns to consume 
home-made goods, and a score of tac- 
tics, each of which can be justified 
for the moment, but each of which 
adds to world confusions and dan- 
gers. * * * We will be ourselves forced 
to defensive action to protect our- 
selves unless this mad race is stopped. 
We must not be the major victim of 
it all.” 

Today the world is in many ways 
vastly different from the one which 
the new President found a little over 
a year ago in active economic de- 
generation and, so far as the United 
States was concerned, under the very 
real shadow of impending bankruptcy 
and panic. American world trade pol- 
icy has been forced, by reason of the 
salvage operations required at home, 
to wait almost a year for the opportu- 
nity which at length was grasped in 


“ 


President Roosevelt’s policy of liberat- 
ing commerce through reciprocal 
trade agreements. This bold and 
statesmanlike program may bear a 
fundamental share in correcting the 
errors which si ce the armistice have 
piled up causes of war and perpetu- 
ated a rancor and discord among the 
nations that utterly prevented and 
frustrated common action either to 
avert or to mitigate the depression. 
Under the Republican régime Ameri- 
can policy never countenanced such 
common action or such leadership as 
might be expected from the nation 
which within its own borders does 
almost half the business of the world. 

This affront to international action 
is directly attributable to the system 
for which Mr. Hoover spoke when he 
dreaded the advance within the United 
States of anarchy arising from unset- 
tling foreign conditions. If we are to 
take that unsettling system at its 
peak, we must cast our minds back to 
that day when, in September, 1929, 
brokers’ loans on and near the New 
York Stock Exchange amounted to 
$8,500,000,000, of which more than 
$3,000,000,000 represented foreign 
capital stripped from productive en- 
terprises all over the world and laid 
as a wager on the tremendous hazard 
of Coolidge-Hoover prosperity. Less 
than two years later, in July, 1331, 
when that $8,500,000,000 had shrunk 
to $242,000,000, or by 97 per cent of 
its former volume, we could measure 
the tremendous part we had caused in 
letting money rush in aimless panic 
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from one country to another, spread- 
ing havoc and (destruction, in Mr. 
Hoover’s own phrase, “like a cannon 
loose on the deck of the world in a 
storm.” 

Even if the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, in its resolute and centralized 
policy, is at last beginning to re- 
assert American leadership in terms 
of good neighborliness consistent 
with our influence in the world, we 
still face an enormously serious con- 
dition. The picture of the world at 
war for trade is essentially no differ- 
ent either from the somber vision it 
presented when Mr. Hoover left office 
or from the despairing exclamation 
it wrung from Secretary Hull a year 
earlier, when in one of his last 
speeches in the Senate he said: “It is 
utter folly to discuss plans for mili- 
tary p¢ace and ignore a state of eco- 
nomic war as it exists now and has 
existed throughout the world during 
much of the past ten years.” 

Since then the London Economic 
Conference has come and gone. Its 
effort was wasted in seeking agree- 
ment among the nations on trade 
matters, because it soon became clear 
that there must first be an accord 
on the international standard of ex- 
change, the “stabilization” on the 
gold standard which had long been 
the mainspring of the Hoover policy. 
The dominant needs of the United 
States, however, absolutely forbade 
a fixed agreement unless it were 
based on our own freedom to restore 
the normal 1926 price structure. This 
issue, on which the conference was 
so dramatically wrecked, obscured 
the real reason for the disaster. 
Neither before nor during the confer- 
ence did Great Britain and the other 
leading nations display any disposi- 
tion to lead or follow in a policy of 
economic disarmament. The Ottawa 
Agreements, adopted in 1932, which 


were even then in some cases coming 
into effect, with still four years to 
run, were deliberately designed, not 
to free trade, but mainly to confine 
and restrict as much of it as could be 
controlled in the interest of the Brit- 
ish Empire. This fact fatally militated 
against the stabilization of commerce 
upon which depends any stabilization 
of the monetary medium of commerce. 
The conference did not produce a 
genuine armistice, for no nation al- 
tered any of the rules of the game save 
by agreeing to a temporary truce in 
raising tariffs, and even this has been 
broken by not a few nations. 


The origins of the present economic 
war require something more than the 
old familiar rivalry for markets to ex- 
plain the sharpness and the continuity 
of the struggle. A new factor came 
into play after the war when nations 
had to take care of immense numbers 
of demobilized men on an impov- 
erished credit structure. Instead of 
putting them back to work within a 
régime of rigid economy, European 
governments incurred vast expendi- 
tures which steadily pressed upon the 
national budget, and gradually made 
it necesary to curtail severely the im- 
ports customarily received from other 
nations. Thus, autarchy first made its 
appearance in Germany; Mussolini be- 
gan his “battle of Italy”; France de- 
termined to increase the self-suffi- 
ciency of her food supply, and the 
smaller countries of Eastern Europe 
persistently dislocated normal trade 
by making official “barter” arrange- 
ments because of the arbitrary and 
costly trade barriers set up across the 
new boundary lines where previously, 
as in Austria-Hungary, for instance, 
there had been one large trading 
entity. The effects of these devices 
were quickly felt by other nations. 
The effort, now practically completed, 
of Italy, Germany and France to grow 
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costly foodstuffs to meet their entire 
home consumption, deprived the coun- 
tries growing cheap foodstuffs, such 
as the United States, Argentina and 
the British Dominions, of a very large 
market. It produced no corresponding 
benefit except to give the countries 
a further assurance of self-sufficiency 
in time of war. 

Yet this movement never lost head- 
way. By October, 1926, it had ad- 
vanced so far that the famous mani- 
festo, issued by more than 200 of the 
leading bankers and manufacturers of 
Europe and the United States, could 
say of it: “It is difficult to view with- 
out dismay the extent to which trade 
barriers, special licenses and prohibi- 
tions since the war have been able to 
interfere with international trade 
and to prevent it from flowing in its 
normal channels. * * * There can be 
no recovery in Europe till politicians 
in all countries, old and new, realize 
that trade is not war, but a process of 
exchange, that in time of peace our 
neighbors are our customers, and that 
their prosperity is a condition of our 
own well-being.” 

The warning fell on deaf ears. Be- 
tween the middle of 1926 and the 
middle of 1930 the nations of Europe, 
the British Empire and Latin America 
together effected fifty-seven substan- 
tial revisions in their restrictions on 
imports, of which only fourteen were 
even in a general direction downward. 
At this time it also became apparent 
that the old-fashioned tariff was in- 
adequate to regulate trade.and the 
demand arose for prohibitive restric- 
tions, not mere equalization through 
customs duties. Even in this period of 
relative prosperity, fear rather than 
business adjustment became the im- 
pelling factor. France devised her 
deadly quotas, and even a liberally 
minded country like Czechoslovakia 
followed her example as it spread 
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through Europe. Germany, faced by 
implacable demands for redressing 
her trade balance, yet unable to in- 
crease her exports in this iron ring of 
restrictions, placed prohibitive import 
duties on American automobiles, and 
later on automotive parts. Temporary 
duties of several hundred per cent 
were imposed on office appliances 
simply because, on looking at the list 
of imports, they appeared substantial 
enough to permit a desperate Minister 
to make a striking slash somewhere. 
Oppressed by all these obstacles, 
international trade in 1926 reached 
only the same volume as in 1913. In 
the proportion that international trade 
had sustained large sections of the 
population before the war, its loss ap- 
peared particularly in Great Britain 
in a crushing weight of unemployment 
and in the demoralization both of the 
taxpayer and of the unemployed 
masses under the dole. 

Despite the steady growth of sepa- 
rate interest among the nations in 
world trade as opposed to self inter- 
est, Aristide Briand tried to gain ac- 
ceptance for his conception of cus- 
toms unions centring in a United 
States of Europe, but in vain. Every 
nation steadily pursued the path of 
increasing obstacles to the normal 
trade expansion. New rivalries and 
dangers appeared. Germany passed 
France in 1926 as an exporting nation, 
and by 1930 was again the formidable 
rival of Great Britain. Japan made 
the greatest proportionate trade ad- 
vance of any nation, and Canada and 
the other British Dominions shared 
with the United States an immense 
new share of the world’s business 
which steadily carried the war for 
trade from European markets into 
new regions. South America in par- 
ticular became the prize. The United 
States poured $5,000,000,000 of in- 
vestments into Latin America, equal- 
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ing the long-standing stake of Great 
Britain, and in the late Nineteen 
Twenties began to sell more goods to 
these twenty republics than our three 
trade rivals, Great Britain, France 
and Germany, combined. 

We bought on the same scale, though 
nowhere nearly enough to offset the 
credit we poured in, casting into the 
rich new fields of world trade over 
$1,000,000,000 a year in investments 
between 1922 and 1930 and circum- 
venting foreign tariffs and restrictions 
by building abroad factories which 
produced $100,000,000 worth of com- 
modities. At the same time, the United 
States adopted a tariff which made 890 
increases, compared with 235 decreases, 
on a total number of 3,220 dutiable 
items, and raised its customs sched- 
ules so steeply that a committee of 
the League of Nations, after a long 
and conscientious study, declared that 
it now possesses the highest tariff of 
any country in the world except Spain. 

Although the United States, by its 
tariff policies, neither instigated the 
economic war nor directly brought on 
the depression, the two principal re- 
visions of its tariff undoubtedly con- 
tributed at important turning points 
to the intensification of the evils of 
the post-war era. The two principal 
European reasons for action, a much 
more actual fear of war and a 
comparatively circumscribed national 
economy, are both absent in the case 
of the United States. More than fifty 
nations were prompted to erect re- 
taliatory tariff provisions © aimed 
directly at the United States for the 
perfectly understandable reason that 
not only had it taken an untenable 
economic position but that it had no 
fundamental reason in self-interest 
and self-preservation to justify so 
extreme an insistence on selling with- 
out buying. 

The United States, largely because 


of the heavy penalties it suffered in 
the loss of its foreign trade, has prob- 
ably felt the depression more severely 
than any other nation. A great deal of 
nonsense prevails regarding the small 
proportion our exports bear to our 
total annual production. A nation 
with a vast productive output such as 
ours—$52,000,000,000 in 1929—needs 
to be affected in only a small but vital 
part of its economic structure to dis- 
locate it as a whole. Our automotive 
output, like our export total, amount- 
ed to a little over $5,000,000,000 in 
1929. Yet that vast industry cannot be 
reduced in output by 70 per cent, as 
was actually the case, without damage 
in all parts of the country and to hun- 
dreds of related trades and industries. 
So it is with our export business, 
which is as great as any single in- 
dustry. It is no less vital to half a 
dozen of our leading agricultural 
commodities, and not susceptible of 
adjustment without putting out of cul- 
tivation between 50,000,000 and 60,- 
000,000 acres of land and reducing 
the incomes of more than 2,500,000 
heads of families. 

Recovery in the case of the United 
States, therefore, as in that of prac- 
tically every other nation, greatly de- 
pends on the restoration of markets 
for something approaching normal 
export trade. Yet more than 12,000,- 
000 tons of ships, those which car- 
ried the world’s commerce four years 
ago, are lying idle at their wharves. 
World trade is only 40 per cent in 
value of what it was in 1929, and al- 
lowing for differences in prices not 
much more than 60 per cent in 
volume. Nor can other countries per- 
mit this stagnation to continue. Great 
Britain depends on selling 25 per cent 
of its production abroad, Germany 
30 per cent, Canada up to 35 per cent, 
the South American countries from 
30 to 50 per cent, Australia 30 per 
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cent, New Zealand 40 per cent, and 
Japan from 40 to 60 per cent. If there 
is only room in the world’s slowly 
expanding trade for a few countries 
to win back a major proportion of 
their losses, then we shall see, as we 
do now, an intensification of the pre- 
depression rivalry for markets. 

In five countries outside the United 
States the will to gain markets is at 
present most fully armed and most 
swiftly proceeding. These, in the gen- 
eral order of their disregard for eco- 
nomic peace and their will and capac- 
ity to exploit the present disorder for 
their own purposes, are Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Germany and the So- 
viet Union. It is not for us to say that 
these nations are committing breaches 
of international comity in trade rela- 
tions which the United States has not 
itself committed in the past or would 
not commit in the future. Our record 
is no different from that of our rivals; 
our isolation has, indeed, offended 
them most, and none the less sharply 
because the affront has largely been 
selfishly unconscious on our part. 

The first requirement of economic 
peace today is that the United States 
and Great Britain come to an under- 
standing. First, there is the breach 
over the stabilization of exchange. 
The two governments at present each 
have a stabilization fund of about the 
same amount, with offensive and de- 
fensive powers hardly differing in 
essence from the purpose of their re- 
spective navies. The action of the 
British in July, 1933, in suddenly con- 
verting $133,400,000 in gold dollar 
bonds into sterling at a discount of 
100 points, or a dollar in the pound, 
coincided with the halt of the rising 
prices which had steadily continued 
in the United States since March. The 
Stock Exchange had its fourth busiest 
day on record, a day of panic. The 
pound dropped from $4.85 to $4.58 


within two days. Wheat and cotton 
prices fell from 10 to 20 per cent be- 
fore the end of the month. The vig- 
orous revival of prices, of carload- 
ings, of general production in the 
United States, was definitely suspend- 
ed and changed again to a decline, not 
to be reversed until late in the Fall. 

Though many other factors coin- 
cided in this event, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans realized that our 
policy was at odds with the British. 
The confirmation of that view by the 
failure of the London conference, be- 
fore which at that very time Secretary 
Hull was fighing his courageous battle 
for a world limitation of trade bar- 
riers, was accordingly less of a sur- 
prise. But other deeper issues have 
come between the two nations. The 
long-delayed program of imperial pref- 
erence has at last, after a generation 
of liberalism in Great Britain, been 
put into effect, and with it a fully 
implemented domestic tariff system, 
sharply separating British trade policy 
from the rest of the world. The result 
has not been so much actual damage 
to American trade as the withdrawal 
of support by the British for trade- 
recovery measures save as they are 
narrowly limited for their own bene- 
fit. Under the Ottawa agreements 
Canada must import, for example, 
oranges from South Africa instead of 
from California and Florida, and give 
an increasingly substantial preference 
to manufactured goods from British 
factories 3,000 miles away instead 
of from across our so-called ‘“unde- 
fended” frontier. The same preferences 
applied throughout the British Empire 
strike the United States first and 
foremost, and it is estimated that our 
lo.s of trade, through the present 
operation of these agreements alone, 
amounts to $50,000,000 a year. 

It is reasonable and logical that 
ultimately the American and British 
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currencies must hold a common level. 
Nine at least of the world’s fifteen 
primary commodities, particularly cot- 
ton, wheat, tin, wool, jute, and to a 
large extent rubber, have their world 
prices set on the London market in 
any case. But prices are made by 
trade and uot by money, and our dis- 
parate trade policy must yield to con- 
ciliation before we meet on the cur- 
rency level. Yet in Argentina and 
Brazil, the prime markets of our com- 
petition, Great Britain demands a fa- 
vored policy from the first nation as 
its largest customer and an equal 
standing with the second, where our 
purchases create most of the ex- 
change. This is due not so much to the 
British people themselves as to the 
triumph of the present nationalistic 
coalition government. But it is just 
such aggressive national impulses that 
darken the world with war clouds. 
That Great Britain should have adopt- 
ed such a disturbing conception of na- 
tional policy is perhaps the most dis- 
quieting factor in the present outlook 
for world economic peace. 

Japan is to most business men the 
greatest danger in the present situa- 
tion. In the middle of 1933 the report 
that Japan had increased exports by 
50 per cent when other nations were 
still counting diminishing returns, 
even in comparison with 1932, sent a 
thrill of apprehension throughout the 
world. Essentially, Japan’s concentra- 
tion on exports is somewhat like that 
in the United States in 1915, when it 
was said that 75 per cent of our ex- 
port trade, except in raw commodities, 
was in the hands of from twelve to 
fifteen large firms. Eight family com- 
panies, led by the big three, Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi and Sumitomo, are said to 
command more than 52 per cent of 
Japan’s financial capital. Manufactur- 
ing, shipping, banking and govern- 
ment aid are more nearly an integrat- 


ed whole than in any other country. 
When, in 1933, Japan challenged 
Great Britain’s position in textiles 
and engaged in a trade war with 
India, the most dramatic commercial 
conflict of the year, the step was 
taken in the full conviction that Japan 
was ready for and could hold this sub- 
stantial trade conquest in the same 
sense that Japanese armies could hold 
Manchuria. Steadily, she is making in- 
roads in Latin America and, indeed, is 
threatening one field after another of 
our own home market with cheap 
manufactured goods. 

But Japan, unlike Great Britain, 
must buy enormously from foreigners 
for her basic needs. Forty per cent of 
her imports come from and 40 per 
cent of her sales abroad are to the 
United States. Our cotton, iron and 
steel, oil, wheat and lumber are her 
necessities. Currency depreciation has 
produced a comparative boom in Ja- 
pan’s exports. While other nations be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 were suffering 
trade losses that reduced their exports 
to 40 per cent of their former value, 
Japan’s trade, in yen, remained within 
86 per cent of its former peak in 1929. 
But the figures in gold tell a different 
story. They cancel the entire increase 
in trade between 1932 and 1933 and 
show, in spite of the fears Japan has 
been causing, that her real loss in ex- 
port trade calculated on a gold basis 
has been fully as great as the average 
for the rest of the world, or about 63 
per cent. In other words, Japan can- 
not afford to be out of line with the 
rest of the world in the depreciation 
of her currency. The statistics for 
1933 showed that the flood of her 
cheap products to the United States 
amounted to more than $100,000,000 
less than the products she had im- 
ported from the United States. The 
aggressive trade policy of Japan is, 
therefore, much less one of the world’s 
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present dangers than that of Great 
Britain. It is Japan’s international 
policy of adventure and mastery, her 
vast ambitions in Asia, that make her 
relatively unaccountable on the side 
of economic peace or war. In trade she 
will advance steadily, but under great 
handicaps. 

France and Germany, raising the 
policy of self-sufficiency to a level un- 
precedented in our time, have engaged 
in continuous economic war with each 
other and with the rest of the world 
ever since the armistice. France, in 
defense of her policy of opportunism 
and her quota system, is embroiled at 
present with both Great Britain and 
Brazil in a maze of retaliations and 
provocations disrupting trade. On 
every occasion she has been the first 
to act. She made the first exchange 
agreements in South America and, 
characteristically, has already pre- 


pared the first trade treaty with Man- 
chukuo. She has applied the most 


stringent pressure to American trade 
of any of our competitors, in method 
if not altogether in effect. With ex- 
ports steadily declining, French busi- 
ness men have vainly endeavored, by 
national conferences directly appeal- 
ing to the government, to reduce the 
area of the conflict in the name of 
French foreign trade. But, as in Ger- 
many, the tendency has been, and 
continues to be, in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Germany differs from France in 
maintaining the system of uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treaties, 
and a similar agreement will probably 
have to be part of the understanding 


between the United States and Russia. 
Though the devices to undermine 
agreements of this kind to “treat all 
alike” have multiplied during the 
years of depression and panic, such 
agreements nevertheless constitute a 
marked difference in German and 
Russian trade policies from those 
adopted by other countries. Yet we 
must regard as sources of danger both 
Germany, bent on recovering her po- 
sition in trade with South America 
and Asia, and Russia, at war with the 
world over her fundamental economic 
system, and again facing the forward 
march of Japan in a trade belt where 
lumber and fisheries may again lead 
to rivalry and war. 

Into this world, darkened by the 
clouds of distrust and discord, and 
still afflicted by immense human suf- 
fering due to depression, comes hope 
from a man enunciating a new policy 
for the United States. “You and I 
know,” said President Roosevelt in his 
message of March 2, “that the world 
does not stand still; that trade move- 
ments and relations once interrupted 
can with the utmost difficulty be re- 
stored.” Can this courageous program 
of initiating restoration by compacts 
of reciprocal trade, drawn in fairness 
to other nations and as an instrument 
of recovery for our own people, scat- 
ter the war clouds now hanging over 
world trade? Can a blue patch of in- 
ternational cooperation appear in this 
clouded sky, even as little as a man’s 
hand? On the answer to these ques- 
tions one of the most critical phases 
of the world’s recovery from the de- 
pression will depend. 





Mr. Hull Persists 


By WILLIAM HARD 
Washington Political Correspondent 


AST year in London at the Interna- 
tional Monetary and Economic 
Conference things never looked darker 
for Mr. Cordell Hull, our Secretary of 
State—and his life-long specialty, 
tariff reform—than they looked then. 
Yet he remained imperturbable. 

I remember him, in particular, on a 
certain evening, when he was about to 
broadcast back to the United States. 
A journalistic colleague of mine had 
written a most drastically blistering 
article against Mr. Hull and all his 
diplomatic associates and the whole 
Democratic administration in the 
European edition of an American 
newspaper. In this article Mr. Hull 
was the hopelessly ineffective head of 
a hopelessly foolish endeavor. Mrs. 
Hull, in a properly wifely manner, had 
taken the article and had buried it in 
a wastepaper basket. She had then 
left the room. Presently, in company 
with broadcasting people and some 
other harriers of public men, she re- 
entered it. We observed a spectacle of 
Buddhistic repose. Mr. Hull had re- 
trieved the offending newspaper from 
its burial urn. He had turned to the 
obnoxious article. He was reading it 
with an expression on his face of rapt 
peacefulness. I ventured to feel sorry 
if my colleague’s observations had 
caused him pain. Mr. Hull replied that 
in public life one must expect to be 
attacked. It was an expectation, he 
said, in which one was never disap- 
pointed. What was one more attack? 
There would be hundreds of other at- 
tacks yet to come. 

Thereupon we all went over, in the 


dead of the night, to a studio of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
Mr. Hull delivered to the United 
States a strong oration full of confi- 
dence that some time—some time— 
high tariff duties would come down 
all over the world. At that very mo- 
ment they were probably showing 
more resistance to coming down than 
in the whole previous course of Mr. 
Hull’s protracted dealings with them. 
Even Great Britain, practical origi- 
nator of modern free trade ideas, had 
privately but pointedly told Mr. Hull 
that lower tariff duties were at this 
time an impossibility. Yet Mr. Hull 
talked into the microphone that night 
with all his old accustomed resolute 
impassiveness. 

This was for many reasons. One of 
them was, and is, that Mr. Hull is no 
political amateur. Men new to public 
life are usually easily discouraged. 
Mr. Hull is far from being new to it. 
He was about 17 years of age, in Pic- 
kett County, Tennessee, in the north- 
ern middle part of the State, among 
rough hills, when he contrived to save 
up some $30 out of doing chores for 
his father and other farmers. This $30 
he spent on hiring a horse and buggy 
wherewith he drove the Governor of 
the State on an electioneering cam- 
paign all through Pickett County free. 
Thus Mr. Hull paid his first tuition 
fee in his high, wide and deep political 
education. By 20 he was through col- 
lege and also in possession of a law 
degree. 

Even at 20, Mr. Hull was already 
not only a driver for oificeseekers but 
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himself an officeseeker, and a suc- 
cessful one. At 19 he had sought and 
had gained an election as delegate to a 
Democratic party State convention. 
That was in 1890. And from that time 
onward to the time when he was 
the chief American delegate at the 
International Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference in London he held 
public office almost continuously, 
as a member of the Tennessee State 
Legislature, as a local Tennessee 
district judge, as a member of the 
Federal House of Representatives, as 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, as a member of the United 
States Senate and as United States 
Secretary of State. By 1933, in Lon- 
don, he had known the projects and 
the collapses and the revived pros- 
pects of public party life for forty- 
three years. 

That is one reason why in London 
he could remain calm. That is also the 
reason why it has been always fairly 
safe to calculate that he would outlast 
some of the more hectic youngsters in 
the Roosevelt administration. He 
learned political patience at polling- 
places while they were studying in- 
flammatory instant statistics in libra- 
ries. Another reason why Mr. Hull 
did not have hysterics and start break- 
ing all the dishes on the conference 
table at London is to be found, apart 
from his political experience, in his 
temperament. He did not politically 
resign because he is just naturally 
full of emotional resignation all the 
time. If ever a man in our public life 
had the Christian quality of being 
“long-suffering,” it is Mr. Hull. He 
is serene within and therefore inex- 
haustibly enduring without. 

To these reasons now add his eco- 
nomic faith. That is the final cause 
of the persistence which kept him un- 
broken at London, which sent him 
subsequently over all uprising discour- 
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agements to Montevideo, and which 
sustained him in Washington (upon 
his return from Montevideo) till the 
“self-sufficient nationalism” of a part 
of the administration began to break 
under the pressure of his part of it 
and of developing circumstances. 

But what is this economic faith of 
Mr. Hull’s? Its most famous outward 
manifestation is his low-tariff doc- 
trine. But that doctrine is only a seg- 
ment of a larger philosophy. Mr. Hull, 
the principal author of our national 
income-tax law and the principal au- 
thor also of our national inheritance- 
tax law, is nevertheless, or according- 
ly, a fundamental believer in basic 
economic individualism. What he 
thought, and thinks, of economic gov- 
ernmentalism he plainly indicated in 
a speech in the Senate on March 24, 
1932, when he summed up his views 
by quoting a famous passage from 
the writings of the great old-style 
economist, Professor William G. Sum- 
ner of Yale. Mr. Hull, denouncing 
“the present-day spirit of paternalism 
and plunder,” quoted from Sumner 
incisively and approvingly as follows: 

“The government is to give every 
man an office. It is to give every man 
a tax to raise the price of his product. 
It is to clean out every man’s creek for 
him. It is to buy all his unsalable 
property. It is to provide him with 
plenty of currency to pay his debts. 
On every side the doors of waste stand 
open, and squander and grab are the 
watchwords. Who pays for it all? 
Wealth comes only from production, 
and all that the wrangling grabbers 
and loafers get to deal with comes 
from somebody’s toil. Who, then, is 
he who provides it all? Go and find 
him, and you will have before you the 
forgotten man.” 

It is evident that Mr. Hull’s identi- 
fication of the forgotten man is con- 
siderably different from that of a large 
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section of the rest of the Roosevelt 
administration. Mr. Hull in the House 
of Representatives voted repeatedly 
against that tremendous instance of 
economic governmentalism and of 
“planned economy,” the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. Mr. Hull 
was representing a wholly agricultural 
district. In it there were no cities 
and not even any really big towns. 
Mr. Hull, nevertheless, voted against 
the supreme alleged farm-relief meas- 
ure of the post-war period at a mo- 
ment when his constituents were full 
of justified complaints as to their im- 
poverishment and destitution. Mr. 
Hull sympathized with them, but in- 
flexibly held that the way out was not 
through governmentalized interven- 
tion in the processes of business but 
through the restoration of fair and 
just trade between individuals within 
the country and between individuals 
dwelling in different countries. To be 
of help in accomplishing that restora- 
tion had been Mr. Hull’s one personal 
political ambition from the time when, 
as a boy of 17, he had read in 1888 
the Presidential campaign speeches 
of Grover Cleveland printed in extenso 
in Pickett County’s weekly newspaper. 

For one further moment, then, con- 
sider the tragic strain put upon his 
fortitude in London. Back of him, in 
Washington, the AAA, the NRA, the 
PWA, and all the other governmental- 
izing collectivistic heresies against his 
individualistic economic faith! Before 
him, in London itself, the British Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Walter Elliott, 
with his “quantitative regulation” of 
imports and his apparent dominance 
of the international economic future 
with that governmentalizing restric- 
tional system! Behind, in front, foes 
that could not be stopped, fields that 
could not but be lost. And the last 
drop of bitterness in his cup of con- 
scious defeat must have been then 


the thought of the international-con- 
ference resolution which he had intro- 
duced into the House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1925. In that 
resolution Mr. Hull had advocated a 
“Permanent International Trade Con- 
gress.” It was to consider all interna- 
tional trade practices which were “dis- 
criminatory” or which were “unjustly 
injurious” or which were likely to 
create “destructive commercial con- 
troversies.” It would consider these 
practices and it would abolish them 
and it would produce economic peace 
and economic prosperity throughout 
the earth. Here in London was that 
“Trade Congress,” in temporary form. 
And, instead of producing more eco- 
nomic reconciliation, it was producing 
more economic wrath and conflict! 

If Mr. Hull had returned from the 
London conference and had crept into 
a Shell in Washington and had become 
a political mollusk for the rest of his 
life, he could hardly have been blamed. 
I count it a case of the most extraor- 
dinary resiliency and of the most ex- 
traordinary preservation of personal 
and political faith that Mr. Hull, upon 
returning from London, set off for 
Montevideo. Secretaries of State of 
Latin-American countries warned him 
against coming. They said that the 
International Conference of American 
States at Montevideo was a predes- 
tined failure. They said that—most 
especially—it was certain to expose 
the United States and Mr. Hull to in- 
finite humiliation. They suggested 
that the conference should be can- 
celed. Mr. Hull rejected that sug- 
gestion. He does not know bravado 
and he does not know fear. Beaten toa 
pulp in London, he staggered to fight 
again at Montevideo. And it was the 
turn of his fortunes. 

As soon as he reached Montevideo 
he did an unprecedented thing. He 
started to call on every other delega- 
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tion there present. This act of his 
was received with amazement ‘and 
with immense satisfaction. Mr. Hull 
was the chief delegate of the mightiest 
nation of the Western Hemisphere, of 
the “Colossus of the North.’ Yet ob- 
serve his companionableness, his hu- 
mility! He would start off with his 
State Department colleague, James 
Clement Dunn, as his interpreter, and 
proceed to a hotel. He had sent no 
word of warning ahead of him. He 
would ask the hotel clerk for the room 
number of the delegation—Colombian, 
Peruvian, Guatemalan, or whatever— 
that he wished to see. He would pro- 
ceed to the room. He would knock ai 
the door. He would be admitted. He 
would announce himself. The Secre- 
tary of State of the United States has 
come to call. 

His hosts would be vastly aston- 
ished; and then his conversation 
would astonish them still more. Mr. 
Hull would remark that the nations of 
Europe in the conference in London 
had failed to produce economic peace. 
He would suggest that thereupon a 
great field of opportunity was left 
open to the nations of the Americas. 
He would express the view that it was 
for the nations of the Americas to 
exhibit to the whole world a new high 
level of international amity. He would 
explain to his hosts that the United 
States was determined not to land 
marines in Cuba and determined like- 
wise to withdraw them from Haiti. 
He would explain that armed interven- 
tion by the United States in Latin 
America was a thing of the past. He 
would then suggest that, doubtless, 
his hosts would like to return to their 
country with some record of accom- 
plishment to report to their people. 
He would himself like to have some 
little shred of progress to report to 
the people of the United States. What 
more suitable for this purpose than 


the passage of a sincere resolution 
looking forward to an ampler interna- 
tional trade and thereupon a richer 
national prosperity for all the coun- 
tries, northern and southern, between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific? 

These conversations had a prodig- 
ious psychological success. Within a 
few days Mr. Hull, instead of being 
the representative of Yankee imperial- 
ism, was the spokesman of a common 
comradeship. “If there is anything 
that you want to take up with me,” 
Mr. Hull would say, “just telephone 
to my hotel and I'll come right over.” 
It took a genuine politician, accus- 
tomed to house-to-house canvasses for 
re-election, to do that sort of thing. 
Tc also, most especially, took a home- 
spun politician from a country dis- 
trict. It was Pickett County that con- 
quered Montevideo. 

The Cuban delegation had arrived 
in Montevideo to make all kinds of 
complaints about the United States 
in its relations to Cuban despots and 
to Cuban revolutions. These com- 
plaints fell harmless from Mr. Hull’s 
armor of pacific policy and of sudden 
intense personal popularity. Mr. Hull 
was able to convince the conference 
that the United States intended abso- 
lutely no intervention whatsoever in 
Cuba. Mr. Hull had been a captain in 
a Tennessee infantry regiment in the 
war against Spain. He was reminded 
that he himself had borne arms for 
the liberation of Cuba. One of the 
most striking facts in Mr. Hull’s char- 
acter as a citizen is that he seldom if 
ever remembers his adventures as a 
soldier. I have never heard from him 
one reminiscence of his Cuban cam- 
paigning. Yet he acquired then a sen- 
timent which has persisted into his 
Secretaryship of State. He took part 
in our 1898 determination to create 
a Cuba Libre. As Secretary of State 
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he is determined ultimately to create 
a Cuba Libre which shall be as free 
from us as from Spain. It will be ap- 
propriate, indeed, if the Platt Amend- 
ment, under which we hold Cuba in 
leash, shall be repealed—as it is likely 
to be—through the efforts of a man 
who thirty-six years ago, in his youth, 
helped to liberate Havana from Ma- 
drid. 

Also, at Montevideo, there was Dr. 
José Manuel Puig y Casauranc of 
Mexico, who seemed earnestly to think 
that. Mr. Hull could do something to 
diminish the debts owed by Latin- 
American countries to United States 
investors. It was only the moral con- 
fidence of Montevideo in Mr. Hull that 
enabled him to persuade the confer- 
ence that he had no such power. 

Further, at Montevideo, there was 
Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Secre- 
tary of State of Argentina, who was 
the possessor of a special new “peace 


pact” of his own composition, which 
was his principal political asset both 
among the home folks in Argentina 
and in international society in Latin 


America. Our Government, just be- 
fore our last administration went out, 
had turned a rather chilly deaf ear 
to this pact. Mr. Hull accepted it 
gladly, on the theory, I think, that 
we cannot have too much peace or 
too much cooperation with Argentina 
and its statesmen. 

It then became possible for Mr. Hull 
to do two things. The first was to 
persuade the conference to pass an in- 
ternational trade resolution which in- 
deed committed no country to any im- 
mediate specific action, but which 
held up before humanity—as nothing 
done at the London Conference held 
it up—the chart of the world’s future 
necessary development toward more 
harmonious and more profitable inter- 
national commercial relationships. The 
second was to return to Washington 


with the assured consciousness that 
a new era of inter-American good-will 
had been opened and that this good- 
will could some day lead to an inter- 
American commercial system preced- 
ing Europe on the road toward world- 
wide commercial peace. 

In Washington Mr. Hull found the 
NRA and AAA “nationalistic” sys- 
tems of “social control” and of “pro- 
duction restriction” failing to restore 
the full round of normal prosperity. 
He found the President at last willing 
to turn toward active measures for 
the swelling of foreign trade, inward 
and outward, through “reciprocal 
trade treaties.”’ He soon saw the Pres- 
ident sending a message in that tenor 
to the Congress. This message has 
been widely regarded as a great per- 
sonal triumph for Mr. Hull. I think 
it right to say that it is surely not 
more than a semi-triumph. It is true 
that Mr. Hull, even before he became 
Secretary of State, had begun to ad- 
vocate “reciprocal trade _ treaties.” 
They, nevertheless, with their un- 
avoidable commitments to one coun- 
try and not to another, are but an 
imperfect embodiment of Mr. Hull’s 
international economic philosophy. 
They could even involve a distinct 
menace to it. 

The President has requested Con- 
gress to permit him, in the course 
of negotiating ‘reciprocal trade trea- 
ties,” not only to move tariff duties 
down, but also to move them up. He 
requests power not only to advantage 
foreign countries, but also to disad- 
vantage them. He requests, that is, 
a power which can be cooperative, but 
which also can be combative. He re- 
quests a power for economic peace, 
but also for economic war. 

This is quite contrary to Mr Hull’s 
ultimate purpose. Mr. Hull once in- 
troduced into the Congress a bill for 
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repealing even the much more mod- 
erate tariff-duty-raising and tariff- 
duty-lowering power at that time al- 
ready conferred by Congress upon 
the President. Mr. Hull’s ideal would 
call for no raising whatsoever of tar- 
iff duties and for a general gradual 
but earnest lowering of them to the 
goods of all foreign countries without 
discrimination. “Reciprocal trade trea- 
ties,” from Mr. Hull’s point of view, 
can be regarded only as dangerous in- 
escapable measures in dangerous tran- 
sitional times, adopted in the hope 
that they will lead presently to uni- 
versal measures of general economic 
pacification. That Mr. Hull will keep 
on pressing toward such ultimate 
measures is undoubted. As a politi- 
cian he will accept the half-way bet- 
ter. As a statesman he will continue 
to preach, as he sees it, the full-way 
best. 

On this point I not long ago heard 
him make a remark which was at 
once pathetic and magnificent. He 
was talking of the strong bent of this 
age toward ingrowing “economic na- 
tionalism” and of its forgetfulness of 
older internationalistic doctrine. He 
then said: “I often think of the lights 
shining from monastery windows into 
the darkness of the early Middle Ages. 
The ancient writings were forgotten 
outside. The monks were sitting up, 
copying them, copying them. People 
outside paid little attention or no at- 
tention. But the monks copied and 
copied and preserved the wisdom of 


antiquity, and at length it came out 
upon the world to change it into mod- 
ern times. Somebody must keep on 
copying and keep on uttering the wis- 
dom, the proved wisdom, of immemo- 
rial experience. Even if he is not 
heeded now, he will have kept the 
light of truth somewhere alive.” 

That Mr. Hull may be able to spread 
that light in economic matters even 
to Europe, and even to his own coun- 
trymen, is a possibility that grows not 
only from his intense intellectual de- 
votion to it, but also from the ex- 
traordinary and steadily expanding 
affection with which now the whole 
diplomatic world looks upon him. In 
the State Department in Washington 
and in the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington his influence displays continu- 
ous enlargement, not only through the 
pressure of his arguments, but even 
more persuasively through his per- 
sonal characteristics. In the State De- 
partment nobody fears to enter his 
office and hold converse with him; 
and in the diplomatic corps everybody 
is content with his novel notion of 
diminishing the number of diplomatic 
dinners given by the Secretary of 
State in order to set more evenings 
free for study and reflection! The 
simplicity of the man is accumula- 
tingly appreciated by both natives and 
foreigners. Perhaps some day he will 
return to Europe and wipe out the 
defeat of London with a victory some- 
where else. Who can say? He is still 
the same persistent Mr. Hull. 








Austria and the Peace of Europe 





By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
Former United States Minister to Hungary 


HE month of quiet in Austria that 

followed the civil war of mid- 
February does not mean that the Aus- 
trian question is settled. Far from it. 
The fate of Austria still remains to 
be determined. Today, as so often 
during the last 150 years, the peace 
of Europe depends on what happens 
in Austria. Will Austria remain in- 
dependent, or will it be annexed to 
Germany? If it retains its political 
independence, would it become a tool 
of Italy in the struggle for power in 
Eastern Europe? Will it be joined 
with Hungary under a common king, 
the Archduke Otto, heir of the last 
King-Emperor, Charles? If the Habs- 
burgs are restored, what will happen 
to those “succession” States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
which have today so much of the ter- 
ritory of the former Habsburg mon- 
archy? 

These and many other kindred 
problems arise in connection with 
Austria’s future. They can be best 
understood by glancing briefly at 
Austria’s past. 


The old Austro-Hungarian Empire | 


over which the Emperor Francis 
Joseph reigned for so many years 
differed from most of the States of 
Western Europe in that it was a con- 
glomeration of many different peo- 
ples and races held together by loyalty 
to the person of the Emperor. There 
were eleven major racial groups in 
the old empire—Germans, Magyars 
(Hungarians), Italians, Rumanians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes, Poles and Ruthenians. From 





this list it is clear that a large pro- 
portion were Slavs. 

These racial groups were separated 
by at least four major religious de- 
nominations—Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, Protestant and Moham- 
medan. There were in addition a sub- 
stantial number of Jews. The relig- 
ious differences played a large part 
in the social and even the political 
life of the empire, owing to radical 
differences in the traditions and types 
of civilization inherited by the differ- 
ent religious groups. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable among the South- 
ern Slavs, the Serbs being for the 
most part Greek Orthodox or Mo- 
hammedan, and the Croats and Slo- 
venes being Roman Catholic. The 
result was that the Croats and Slo- 
venes had long been under the influ- 
ence of Western Europe, whereas the 
Serbs and the various inhabitants of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were under 
the influence of Eastern Europe. 

These different racial groups lived 
together in comparative harmony 
largely because of their loyalty to the 
old Emperor Francis Joseph. It is true 
that there had been violent racial 
quarrels even during his reign, but 
these were not strong enough to break 
up the empire. The rivalry between 
the Austrians and the Hungarians re- 
sulted in the formation of a separate 
Kingdom of Hungary which had its 
own government but had a common 
foreign policy and policy of na- 
tional defense with Austria. The Aus- 
trian Emperor was separately crowned 
as King of Hungary. Hence the fre- 
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quent reference to Austria-Hungary 
as the “Dual Monarchy.” 

Francis Joseph, although a benevo- 
lent autocrat, and a hard-working and 
devoted ruler, had perpetuated an ad- 
ministrative machine that was in 
many ways still feudalistic. It had all 
the defects of an autocratic bureau- 
cracy, but in spite of these defects it 
held together so long as he lived. 
Many students of Austro-Hungarian 
affairs had expected the empire to 
break up when he died. As a matter 
of fact it survived his death by two 
years, during which his grand-nephew 
Charles was Emperor-King. In No- 
vember, 1918, Charles was forced to 
abdicate. He and his wife, the Em- 
press Zita, and their children, of 
whom the eldest, the Archduke Otto, 
is the present pretender to the throne, 
moved to Switzerland. In 1921 the ex- 
Emperor made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to regain the throne of Hun- 
gary. He was then exiled with his 
family to the island of Madeira, where 
he died in 1922. His widow and chil- 
dren are now living in Belgium. 

The end of the war marked the end 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Aus- 
tria, which had formerly included not 
only all the German-speaking terri- 
tories of the present Austrian Repub- 
lic but also Bohemia and Galicia, as 
well as Herzegovina, Bosnia, Dalmatia 
and the region in the neighborhood of 
Trieste, was reduced to a small State 
of about 6,000,000 inhabitants, most 
of whom were German-speaking. Of 
these, 2,000,000 are in the city of 
Vienna and the rest in other indus- 
trial towns and in the mountainous 
rural regions of the Tyrol and of the 
provinces south of Vienna, bordered 
by the Karawanken Alps. Austria’s 
lost territory was absorbed by four 
different States—Bohemia by Czecho- 
slovakia, Galicia by Poland, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and Dalmatia by 


Yugoslavia, and the region north of 
Trieste and south of the Brenner 
Pass in the Tyrol by Italy. 

In Hungary much the same process 
took place. The present kingdom is 
only a third of its former size. Slova- 
kia has been incorporated in the 
Czechoslovak State, Transylvania now 
belongs to Rumania, and Croatia and 
the southern countries have become 
part of Yugoslavia. 

These territorial changes are at the 
bottom of much of the present trouble 
in Central and Eastern Europe. With- 
out entering into the rights and 
wrongs of the peace treaties, and with- 
out weighing the contending claims of 
those who support and those who op- 
pose the territorial provisions of the 
peace treaties, it must be noted that 
the geographical distribution of races 
in the territories of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and in the sur- 
rounding nations is so complicated 
that it is almost impossible to draw 
frontier boundaries based on racial 
lines. As a result there are sure to be 
large minorities no matter what 
boundaries are drawn. The existence 
of these minorities is a source of fric- 
tion. The main cleavage at present is, 
of course, between those nations which 
have profited territorially from the 
peace settlements, namely, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania, and 
those which have lost territory, name- 
ly, Austria and Hungary. Italy, al- 
though a gainer of territory, is in- 
clined to favor territorial changes in 
behalf of Austria and Hungary. 

With this racial and political back- 
ground in mind, it is easier to under- 
stand the confusion caused by in- 
jecting into the picture the possibility 
of uniting Austria and Germany. This 
was specifically prohibited in the 
peace treaties, because it would not 
only add 6,000,000 to the population 
of Germany, but would endanger the 
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very existence of the Czechoslovak 
State, which would be almost com- 
pletely surrounded by Germany. By 
bringing Germany’s frontiers south to 
the Italian Alps and eastward to Hun- 
gary, it would put Germany in the 
position of dominating all Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. 

Within the Republic of Austria the 
question of Anschluss, as it is always 
called, has been discussed academical- 
ly ever since 1918. Many Austrians 
have contended that union with Ger- 
many offers the only possible means 
of survival for the little . ~trian 
State. They claim that Austria’s w>- 
balanced economic situation makes it 
impossible for the country to survive 
as an independent State. They point 
out that Vienna and the other indus- 
trial cities cannot obtain enough food 
from the mountainous rural regions, 
and that the difficulty of finding 
markets for the industrial products 
of the cities is so great that the indus- 
tries are doomed to slow extinction. 

In spite of the sound reasoning be- 
hind this contention, the nations of 
Western Europe not only adhered— 
and still adhere—to their decision to 
prevent Austria from joining Ger- 
many, but they went so far as to au- 
thorize, in 1923, a large loan to Aus- 
tria, whose finances were to be ad- 
ministered by the League of Nations. 
In this way Austria’s economic life 
was given a new but artificial stimulus 
which kept it going for a number of 
years. 

The world economic crisis of 1929- 
33 hit Austria particularly hard. It 
was, in fact, the bankruptcy of the 
Austrian bank, the Kreditanstalt, an- 
nounced in May, 1931, that precipi- 
tated the financial] crisis throughout 
Europe, and that crossed the ocean 
and finally led to the bank holiday 
in the United States a year ago. As 
conditions in Austria became worse, 


the economic and financial problem 
of surviving as an independent State 
became greater. Austria was forced 
to take extreme measures, such as de- 
claring a transfer moratorium on all 
payments made abroad. She attempt- 
ed, unsuccessfully, to borrow more 
money. She reorganized her banks 
and cut down (sometimes by drastic 
methods) the debts of these banks 
to foreign creditors. 

Thanks to these measures, condi- 
tions began to improve in the Winter 
of 1932-33. In March, 1933, came the 
Hitler triumph in Germany, which 
had an almost immediate repercus- 
sion in Austria. The Pan-German 
party in Austria, which had never 
been particularly strong, was allowed 
to die, and in its place the Austrian 
Nazi party was formed. This party, 
under the direction of a handful of 
determined and efficient organizers, 
both German and Austrian, set about 
the building up of Nazi sentiment in 
Austria with the specific objective of 
getting control of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Their avowed purpose was 
to make the State organization par- 
allel that of Germany. Austria would 
retain its separate existence under a 
Nazi leader in close touch with Hitler 
so long as it was inexpedient to effect 
a union of the two States. At a favor- 
able moment, however, it would be 
perfectly simple to declare the two 
States one. 

The success of the Austrian Nazi 
movement, helped largely by radio 
propaganda from German soil, was so 
rapid that it soon became clear that 
unless it were checked the Nazis would 
shortly reach their objective. At this 
stage the figure of Dr. Engelbert 
Dollfuss began to loom large. 

Dr. Dollfuss is at the same time 
the smallest and the youngest dictator 
in Europe. Born in 1892, he had an 
inconspicuous record in the World 
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War, and for years was a hard-work- 
ing but little-known member of the 
Austrian Christian Socialist party. 
He became active in agricultural or- 
ganizations, helping to build up the 
Peasants League of Lower Austria. 
In 1931 he was named Minister of 
Agriculture, and in May, 1932, be- 
came Chancellor, largely because he 
was such an unknown figure that he 
was not closely tied up with any fac- 
tion in Austrian politics. He won the 
support not only of the Christian So- 
cialists but of their bitter enemies, 
the Social Democrats. 

The Christian Socialists represent 
the conservative elements in Vienna 
and are particularly strong in the 
rural regions. The Social Democrats, 
who are much more radical, were in- 
fluential in the creation of the Aus- 
trian Republic and after the armis- 
tice in 1918 were in continuous con- 
trol of the government of Vienna. 
Among their members were such well- 
known figures as Dr. Karl Renner, 
the first Chancellor of Austria; Dr. 
Karl Seitz, for many years Mayor of 
Vienna; Dr. Otto Bauer, extreme radi- 
cal; Dr. Joseph Austerlitz, for years 
editor of the Vienna Arbeiterzeitung, 
and Dr. Hugo Breitner, the financial 
director of the Vienna Municipality. 
These men did much for the working 
classes and the unemployed in Vienna 
and had many laws passed to protect 
employes of all classes. They built a 
series of splendid municipal apart- 
ment houses which were famous 
throughout Europe. Their adminis- 
tration was in the main efficient and 
effective, although excessively costly. 

In the early Spring of 1933, Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss lost the support of the 
Social Democrats when he dissolved 
the Austrian Parliament. At this same 
time it became clear that he had 
decided to establish a form of dicta- 
torship. He disbanded the Social Dem- 


ocrats’ private armed force and short- 
ly thereafter raided and closed the 
headquarters of the Austrian Nazi 
party. 

So great was the opposition of the 
Social Democrats to the Nazis that 
for a while they continued on more or 
less friendly terms with Dr. Dollfuss. 
In September, 1933, however, there 
was a Cabinet shake-up as a result 
of which some of the leaders of the 
so-called Heimwehr, a _ reactionary 
private army under the direction of 
Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhem- 
berg, were taken into the Cabinet. 
This move made it plain to political 
observers in Austria that a final 
break with the Social Democrats was 
inevitable as the Heimwehr group 
was regarded as even more reaction- 
ary than Dr. Dollfuss’s own Christian 
Socialist party. At the same time it 
was clear that this move had as its 
principal objective to try to halt the 


rapid growth of the Nazi party. 
By the end of 1933 the line-up was 


as follows: Dr. Dollfuss and his 
Heimwehr allies held the machinery 
of government in Austria; in opposi- 
tion were the Social Democrats and 
the Nazis, who were at the same time 
opposed to each other. 

In January, 1934, Dr. Dollfuss be- 
gan a further campaign against the 
Austrian Nazis, arresting their lead- 
ers and protesting against the re- 
peated radio appeals from the Nazi 
leaders in Munich and elsewhere in 
South Germany addressed to the Aus- 
trian people to join the Nazi cause. 
On Jan. 19 he addressed a formal pro- 
test to the German Government, ac- 
companied by a voluminous document 
setting forth instances of German in- 
terference in Austrian politics. He 
made it known at the same time that, 
if the answer was not satisfactory, 
Austria would appeal to the League 
of Nations for help against Germany. 
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At this stage the Austrian problem 
became again international. The mere 
threat of an appeal to the League not 
only forced the world powers to con- 
sider Austiia’s difficulties and take 
a definite decision as to what to do 
about them; it also involved the ex- 
istence of the League of Nations it- 
self. Austria is in a sense the League’s 
step-child, having been helped to 
survive by a loan made under the 
League’s supervision. Ever since 1923 
the League has had a representative 
in Vienna who has been virtually dic- 
tator of Austria’s finances. From the 
League point of view, therefore, it 
was of special importance that any 
action taken about Austria should 
meet with success. But the precedent 
of Manchuria made it unlikely that 
anything effective could be done by 
the League. If it made some formal 
decision about Austria which was not 
carried out, it would virtually cease 
to have any further weight in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

Those nations interested in the pres- 
servation. of the League were thus 
particularly anxious that the Austrian 
case should not be brought officially 
before it. As a result, Great Britain, 
France and Italy issued on Feb. 17 a 
joint declaration reaffirming their 
determination to respect and preserve 
the independence of Austria. They 
hoped that this would make League 
action superfluous. 

In the meantime the internal politi- 
cal situation in Austria had come to a 
crisis. Owing to the censorship estab- 
lished by the Austrian Government, 
the full details of the civil war of mid- 
February are not yet clear. It appears, 
however, that part of the price de- 
manded by Prince Starhemberg and 
the Heimwehr for active support of 
Chancellor Dollfuss was that he should 
wipe out the Social Democrats. This 
implied taking over the government 


of the city of Vienna, which the Social 
Democrats had for so many years con- 
trolled. At the same time it meant 
breaking up their power in various 
smaller cities in Austria. 

Foreseeing that if Dr. Dollfuss suc- 
ceeded, the Social Democrats would be 
completely ruined, their leaders at- 
tempted a general strike which was 
declared on Feb. 12. The strike was 
not successful and was used by the 
combined Heimwehr-Dollfuss leaders 
as an excuse for arresting the Social 
Democratic leaders and raiding the 
party’s headquarters. The result was 
civil war. The government troops not 
only used rifles and machine guns 
against the Social Democratic head- 
quarters, killing many persons, but 
even brought up the artillery to bom- 
bard some of the municipal apartment 
houses where many of the Social Dem- 
ocratic leaders lived. The Social Dem- 
ocrats put up a strong resistance, with 
the result that there was fighting in 
Vienna and other towns for four or 
five days. Because of the censorship 
the total number of casualties is not 
yet known, but the dead have been 
reported at from 200 to 1,200 persons, 
including women and children. 

The armed strength of the govern- 
ment made the outcome of this civil 
war inevitable. Dr. Dollfuss was able 
to take over the government of Vienna 
and name his own administrators. The 
Social Democratic party was utterly 
disorganized and routed. Some of its 
leaders fled to Czechoslovakia, others, 
including Mayor Seitz, were arrested 
and put in jail. The political “purging” 
of Austria was completed. 

The overwhelming success of the 
government troops did not, however, 
end Austria’s crisis. Dr. Dollfuss suc- 
ceeded in crushing his foes completely. 
But he did this at the cost of a deep- 
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The Plot to Kill French Democracy 


By ROGER MENNEVEE 
Editor Les Documents Politiques 


HE formation of the Doumergue 

Ministry on Feb. 9, 1934, is the 
most important event in French poli- 
tics since the establishment of the 
Third Republic after the overthrow of 
Napoleon III in 1870. It definitely 
marks the decline of the French par- 
liamentary system and the beginning 
of a period of transition to fascism. 
But this is not the result of the ideas 
of dictatorship that have in recent 
years spread throughout the world 
nor of popular protest against parlia- 
mentary scandals, especially those 
arising out of the Stavisky affair. 
What has happened in France is 
largely the work of a definite group 
of reactionaries. 


The Stavisky affair is relatively un- 
important. At most 200,000,000 francs 
was lost, scarcely a fourth of which 
affected the actual savings of the 


French people. The sum is negligible 
when compared with the 7,000,000,000 
or 8,000,000,000 francs lost by de- 
positors in the crash of the Banque 
Nationale de Crédit, not to mention 
the 2,000,000,000 francs which disap- 
peared in the failure of the Aero- 
postale, the Credit Foncier du Brésil 
and various enterprises of the Bouil- 
loux-Lafont group, nor the losses due 
to the many financial scandals which 
in recent years have come to light or 
have occurred under the Laval, Tar- 
dieu and other Ministries. Those who 
talk about honesty and morality in 
connection with the Stavisky affair 
have very little to say regarding pre- 
vious scandals. Does not this show the 
artificiality of the whole political agi- 


tation arising out of that affair? 
Actually it was nothing more than a 
pretext created and used by the forces 
of reaction for an open attack on 
French republican institutions. 

All the recent events in France are 
the logical consequences of the activi- 
ties of the military and religious re- 
action, which, particularly after the 
middle of 1929, had become more or 
less open and so alarming that when, 
in January, 1930, I discussed our 
political outlook in the French review 
Les Documents Politiques, I could 
write that France was about to enter 
“a period of very serious political and 
social reaction.” 

These reactionary activities have 
received considerable aid from the in- 
difference of the Republican parties 
of the Left—the Radical-Socialists 
and the Socialists—because of their 
ignorance of political realities or be- 
cause of the personal ambitions of 
their leaders or of their associates. 
Even after the Republican victory in 
the 1932 elections, these parties re- 
peated the mistakes which had nulli- 
fied a similar victory in 1924 and 
paved the way for the return of M. 
Poincaré as head of the government. 
On the one hand, there was the con- 
tinuance of the strange “Ministerial 
solidarity” which induced the Left to 
cover up the disastrous administra- 
tion of M. Tardieu, M. Flandin, M. 
Reynaud and their friends without 
any one liking the new governments 
resulting from the 1932 elections; on 
the other hand, there was the rivalry 
of the Radical-Socialist and Socialist 
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parties each striving to obtain power. 
Yet only a policy based on the princi- 
ple of cooperation among the Repub- 
lican parties which, as the Left bloc, 
had so happily dominated French do- 
mestic politics from 1905 to 1912, 
would have permitted the restoration 
of normal conditions in the country 
and successfully opposed the efforts 
of the reactionaries. 

The disastrous rivalry between the 
parties of the Left had its roots in the 
illusion of the Socialists that their ad- 
vent to power was at hand. In 1912 
they believed that the financial and 
monetary breakdown in France was 
going to usher in socialism. Yet M. 
Poincaré’s return, followed by con- 
servative financial and social meas- 
ures, should have opened their eyes to 
what all European history clearly 
demonstrated, namely, that a nation’s 
political, economic and financial dif- 
ficulties bring, not socialism, but re- 
action with dictatorial tendencies. The 
Socialists also failed to consider an 
important psychological factor in the 
domestic situation. During the pros- 
perous years the French proletariat 
enjoyed too many comforts for them 
to be willing to make sacrifices mere- 
ly for an ideal. Finally, in modern so- 
ciety power is not seized nor are 
revolutions, whether liberal or reac- 
tionary, made except with the help of 
armed force, and this was certainly 
lacking for the purposes of socialism. 

The reaction was helped in various 
other ways. French Free Masonry, 
which like Free Masonry in all Latin 
countries plays an important part in 
politics, has abandoned, at least in its 
higher circles, its traditional liberal- 
ism. In large part its leaders have 
become moderates because of the well- 
paid positions they hold in everyday 
life. With a vested interest in things 
as they are, these men have gone in 
many cases to the other extreme of 


their previous hostility to conserva- 
tism. 

Finally, that other great democratic 
organization, the League for the 
Rights of Man, which exerts a power- 
ful influence in French politics, has 
given increasing evidence of an op- 
portunist policy since age has begun 
to calm the Republican ardors of its 
leaders. Though the League has par- 
ticipated in demonstrations and pro- 
tests, sometimes exaggerated, against 
certain foreign governments on the 
flimsy pretext of defending the princi- 
ples of liberty, it has also frequently 
forgotten that it should have been 
active in French politics as the up- 
holder of its own ideas rather than of 
a perpetual “sacred union” which sac- 
rificed all liberal principles. 

In contrast with the apathy and 
rivalries of the parties of the Left, 
the French reactionaries followed a 
line of action whose consistency and 
psychological insight one must ad- 
mire. For instance, the religious re- 
action, especially that inspired by the 
Jesuits, never abandoned for a single 
moment its determination to bring 
France once more under the domina- 
tion of the church. To that end, its 
activities were, just as from 1911 to 
1914, everywhere in evidence. To be- 
gin with the politico-religious aspect: 
numerous attempts were made to in- 
duce the French Government to revive 
the Concordat, that is, to make Ca- 
tholicism again, more or less officially, 
the State religion, and to permit the 
religious congregations, which were 
expelled from France by the law of 
1905, both to return to the country 
and to set up institutions in which 
they would have freedom of teaching 
and which they would direct and con- 
trol. Preliminary negotiations went so 
far that statements made in Parlia- 
ment toward the end of 1929 drew 
attention to the anxiety which was 
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rife in French democratic circles 
whose secularism is, as we know, one 
of the fundamentals of their program. 

If the sway of the Roman Church 
over France has not yet been official- 
ly restored, it is none the less a 
reality. Although Parliament rejected 
the proposals made at one time by M. 
Poincaré to authorize the return of 
the congregations, their return has 
taken place. Thus, the Superior of the 
Carthusians, Prior Dom Paulin Ripert, 
dared to state, not without a touch of 
insolence, in Le Matin of Nov. 25, 
1929, that without obtaining any au- 
thorization to return to France, his 
Order had done so all the same, for 
he thought that, “since the congrega- 
tions law, momentous events have 
taken place because of which no one 
would object to our returning—I mean 
the war.” 

The revival in France of the power- 
ful influence of the church had al- 
ready become clear at the beginning 
of 1928 through the Rue de Varenne 
episode. Here, in the building of a 
leading religious organization, Father 
de Paredes was murdered under par- 
ticularly suspicious conditions with- 
out the French authorities being in 
the least astonished. Nor were they 
surprised when the work of the police 
and the course of justice were hin- 
dered by a foreign ecclesiastic who 
came to France for this sole purpose. 
Although clearly indicated by the cir- 
cumstances of the crime and even 
pointed to by certain newspapers, the 
murderer had nothing to worry about. 

The religious reaction has, more- 
over, pushed its men into important 
positions in the government, big busi- 
ness, and, still more important, the 
French military high command. Here 
it has regained the same kind of in- 
fluence that M. Millerand made pos- 
sible in 1912 and 1913. Among those 
at the head of the French Army who 


were in sympathy with the religious 
reaction there was, for instance, 
Marshal Foch. He was in such close 
contact with the Jesuits that, in 1918, 
he took it upon himself to “consecrate 
the French Army” to the new cult of 
the Sacred Heart. The whole of his 
immediate entourage were likewise 
amenable to the church. 

The church also had a hand in the 
promotion of General Weygand, whom 
Clemenceau described as “buried up 
to his neck among priests.” The Gen- 
eral’s scant sympathy for the Repub- 
lican régime is an open secret, for in 
1920 he became connected with an or- 
ganization which was planning a coup 
d’état and collecting funds to create a 
praetorian body under the name of the 
“White Guard,” one of the articles of 
whose program was to “help by force 
the seizure of power by a triumvirate 
which would suspend the parliamen- 
tary system and all public liberties 
and govern dictatorially” in accord 
with the industrial oligarchy from 
which the group was then seeking fin- 
ancial support. 

Compare this program of “force” 
and a “triumvirate” with recent de- 
velopments, the plans we have just 
been hearing about for a “director- 
ate” of “energetic” men and the inten- 
tion of the Doumergue Cabinet to send 
Parliament away on a prolonged vaca- 
tion and even to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies without immediately ar- 
ranging for new elections as the Con- 
stitution demands. It will then be 
seen, as we have already said, that 
there was a remarkable continuity in 
the plans and activities of the French 
military and religious reactionaries. 

Because these reactionaries have al- 
ways been realists, they have known 
that they could establish their com- 
plete domination only by political ac- 
tion and that every attempt of too 
definitely a military character must 
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contend with the antagonism of the 
entire French people, who are still 
opposed to military dictatorship in 
any shape or form. Thus it has been 
necessary to seek in political circles 
men who could eventually serve the 
purposes of the reaction. After the end 
of the war the reactionaries believed 
they had found a possible “dictator” 
in M. Millerand, who had been so 
strikingly favorable to their aims in 
1912 and 1913. Undoubtedly he would 
have lent himself to any possible ma- 
noeuvre if he had not been “chased” 
from the Presidential Palace by the 
Republican electoral victory of 1924. 

Again the powerful influences di- 
recting the French reaction showed 
remarkable cleverness. They immedi- 
ately transferred their “sympathy” to 
M. Doumergue, who was regarded in 
Left circles as a genuine Republican, 
although his acts after the elections 
of 1914 and when he was Premier had 
been hardly favorable to democracy. 
Thus the reactionaries secured the 
election of M. Doumergue as President 
of the Republic in 1924 in opposition 
to M. Painlevé, who was supported by 
the same elements in the Republican 
parties which had gained the victory 
of May, 1924. Perhaps the Republicans 
should not have forgotten that similar 
manoeuvres by the Right had given 
M. Poincaré the Presidency in 1913. 
On his installation in the Elysée, M. 
Doumergue furnished definite proof 
of the influences which had made him 
President by retaining General Lasson 
as chief of his military aides. This 
General had held the same position 
under M. Millerand, and it is notorious 
that he advised the President to over- 
throw by force the Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected in May, 1924. 

As President M. Doumergue carried 
out a consistently personal policy, 
particularly in opposition to M. 
Briand’s efforts for European concilia- 


tion. At the same time he sought to 
limit more and more the prerogatives 
of Parliament and especially those of 
the Chamber of Deputies. And his re- 
lations with the highest religious per- 
sonages in Paris were so close that at 
one time the rumor spread that, 
though a Protestant, he was to become 
a convert to Catholicism at the end of 
his seven-year term. After leaving the 
Elysée, M. Doumergue, in oratorical 
outbursts which were hardly in keep- 
ing with the tradition of former 
Presidents, spoke so favorably of the 
military and religious elements that 
the reactionary press designated him 
as the political “savior” to whom, in 
due time, there should be recourse. 
Although M. Doumergue did not re- 
fuse to support reactionary aims, he 
lacked the energy as a public man that 
was required for the policies contem- 
plated by the reaction, which con- 
tinued to look for other “men” and 
found them in M. Tardieu and M. 
Chiappe. 

M. Tardieu, who had at one time 
wished to become leader of the ex- 
treme elements of the Left bloc and 
even the Socialists in their quest for 
power, had not been able to forgive 
the Left parties for the haughty and 
just contempt with which they had 
rejected his overtures, because of com- 
promising incidents in which he had 


‘been involved. This undoubtedly ex- 


plains, in part at least, why M. 
Tardieu subsequently became a leader 
of the reaction and why the news- 
papers which he inspires, especially 
the Paris daily La Liberté, have con- 
ducted such violent campaigns of def- 
amation against the Left members of 
Parliament. 

Since M. Tardieu is far from lack- 
ing intelligence, it is not surprising 
that at his suggestion the French re- 
actionaries cast their eyes on Jean 
Chiappe, then Prefect of Police. This 
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was a particularly skilful stroke, for 
when M. Chiappe was appointed to 
that position on April 15, 1927, he was 
popular throughout Republican cir- 
cles. Because of his friendship with 
M. Malvy and M. Leymarie he had 
been one of the victims of the Clemen- 
ceau terror in 1918, remaining under 
a cloud until after the electoral vic- 
tory of 1924. When M. Schrameck, 
who had become Minister of the In- 
terior, made him Secretary General of 
his department and united in his 
hands this delicate position with that 
of Director of the Sireté Générale, M. 
Chiappe began to cause considerable 
anxiety by his hardly disguised ambi- 
tion to become the “Minister of Po- 
lice” of the Third Republic. On taking 
charge of the Prefecture of Police, he 
undoubtedly made every effort to or- 
ganize the Paris police as a praetorian 
guard which would be entirely devoted 
to him. Nor was he concerned about 
the financial burden he thus imposed 
on the city. At the present time the 
police budget for Paris alone amounts 
to 500,000,000 francs ($33,167,500 at 
the new par). 

M. Chiappe meanwhile showed great 
sympathy for foreign dictatorships. 
In agreement with Primo de Rivera 
and Mussolini he secured the revival 
of the international police treaty of 
1896 against anarchists and terror- 
ists, but aiming now not so much at 
the Communists as at the Liberals 
who had fled to France from coun- 
tries under dictatorships. On the other 
hand, M. Chiappe was so lenient to- 
ward the Russian reactionary émigrés 
that when President Doumer was as- 
sassinated by the anti-Bolshevist Gor- 
gulov, his position became extremely 
suspicious. Finally, in an interview 
given in February, 1930, to the Italian 
newspaper La Stampa, M. Chiappe 
did not hesitate to praise the Musso- 
lini régime and to indicate that “the 


best men in France” would not refuse 
to consider the establishment of a 
similar régime in their own country. 

The facts that have now been set 
forth throw a clear light on recent 
events in France. Let us repeat that 
the Stavisky affair is far from having 
the significance which has been given 
to it, particularly in its political as- 
pect. In any case, despite the efforts 
of the reactionary press, the Stavisky 
affair has compromised among the 
Left members of Parliament only 
some have-nots such as exist in all 
parties. Not one of the outstanding 
men of the Radical-Socialist or of the 
Socialist party has been involved, 
whereas in the last phase of the 
Stavisky affair, that of the “Hungari- 
an bonds,” there have figured, for 
example, two former French Ambas- 
sadors, belonging to the most mili- 
tant reaction. Nevertheless, regarding 
them nothing has been said, while the 
newspapers of the Right have piled up 
the most odious calumnies against Re- 
publicans, definitely and undisguised- 
ly attacking through them the parlia- 
mentary system itself. This ferocious 
anti-parliamentary campaign is car- 
ried on particularly by the reac- 
tionary daily, La Liberté, of which M. 
Tardieu is both a political editor and 
an owner. 

Similarly, only when M. Chiappe 
was personally involved did trouble 
begin in the streets through the ac- 
tivities of the Royalist groups and of 
the extreme Right, thus revealing the 
curious connection between the Pre- 
fect of Police and the most aggressive 
elements of French conservatism. The 
first demonstrations in January were 
in fact entirely an attempt by the Pre- 
fect of Police to intimidate the gov- 
ernment, and that is not putting it too 
strongly. M. Chiappe thus presented 
the following dilemma: Was the gov- 
ernment to cover up his acts, not to 
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speak of his connection with the 
Stavisky affair, or would the Prefect 
of Police open the door to popular 
commotions so as to aid the reaction- 
ary organizations? 

All these incidents were so closely 
connected that I am convinced that 
the Stavisky affair was organized 
under the auspices of what could be 
called the Tardieu-Chiappe group for 
the purpose of creating in the mind of 
the French people a strong feeling of 
mistrust against members of Parlia- 
ment and thereby against Parliament 
itself and to aid the establishment of 
a more or less personal dictatorship. 
Nor was this altogether concealed. 
M. Chautemps, during the first parlia- 
mentary debates on the Stavisky 
scandal, revealed the existence of 
propaganda and political activities 
which aimed at placing power in the 
hands of a “directorate” of men 


known for their energy. Although 


various more or less imaginary lists 
circulated in the parliamentary lob- 
bies, well-informed people knew quite 
well that the “directorate” really 
under consideration was to consist of 
General Weygand, M. Chiappe, M. 
Flandin and M. Tardieu. In the light 
of what has already been said, this list 
is highly suggestive. And it makes 
it more easily understood why reac- 
tionary circles became so violently 


angry when, acting on the advice of 


the Minister of the Interior, M. Dal- 
adier (who had replaced M. Chau- 
temps at the head of the Cabinet) 
dismissed M. Chiappe from the Pre- 
fecture of Police. 

The reactionaries clearly saw that 
this step deprived them of their princi- 
pal weapon for the seizure of power. 
The so-called national demonstrations 
of Feb. 6 were only an assault on the 
French Parliament, and M. Chiappe, 
in letting his name be put at the head 
of these demonstrations, thus pro- 


vided against himself definite proof 
that the Prefect of Police was the 
chief instrument of the reaction in 
France. 

Nothing can disguise the fact that 
Feb. 6 and 7, 1934, were the days on 
which the fate of the Third Republic 
was decided. Nevertheless, the deplor- 
able situation could have been avoided 
if the government, with less regard 
for traditional civil liberties, had made 
necessary preventive arrests, includ- 
ing that of M. Chiappe. Strong and 
determined measurcs taken immedi- 
ately would have avoided the neces- 
sity of another bloody repression and 
saved France for a long time from the 
menace of fascism. This is what the 
government seems to have thought of 
doing during the night of Feb. 6-7. 

What were the influences that were 
now brought to bear upon M. Dala- 
dier? Did the President himself exert 
pressure on the Premier and go so far 
as to threaten to dismiss him from 
office, as is claimed in certain cen- 
tres? All this is obscure; yet on the 
morning of Feb. 7, M. Daladier did 
relinquish power, although on the 
previous evening he had obtained an 
imposing majority in the Chamber. 

Meanwhile, the reaction had been so 
much impressed by the resistance of 
the government and of the Chamber 
that it was on the point of committing 
a serious mistake which would have 
discredited it forever. At the instiga- 
tion of M. Tardieu, who thus revealed 
the important part he took in the pro- 
jected coup d’état, the reactionaries in 
the Chamber considered the question 
of refusing to continue to sit there 
any longer and even of reassembling 
as a separate deliberative body. That 
would have put them outside the law 
and given the government the chance 
of adopting the repressive measures 
provided for by the Constitution. M. 
Daladier’s abdication, however, re- 








versed the situation. According to M. 
de Kerillis, writing in L’Echo de Paris, 
“the revolt of the Right, which in- 
volved some risks, has succeeded”— 
an important admission in view of the 
fact that L’Echo de Paris is one of the 
principal mouthpieces of the reaction. 

If fresh proof is needed to show the 
deep understanding of the French 
mind which marks the directing forces 
of the reaction in Paris, it can be 
found in the modification of its objec- 
tive which followed when energetic 
protests emanated from the French 
provinces against the reactionary 
movement and against M. Daladier’s 
resignation. Immediately the reaction 
realized that French opinion was far 
from being opposed to parliamenta- 
rism. A new and cunning appeal 
was accordingly made for “national 
union,” for a government of “recon- 
ciliation” and of “public safety,” per- 
sonified by M. Doumergue. Neverthe- 
less, the reaction did not really aban- 
don any of its plans to transform the 
French political system. There was to 
be only a postponement, and perhaps 
not for long. 

President Lebrun’s summons to M. 
Doumergue was highly suggestive and 
in no way due to chance or accident. 
M. Doumergue, since completing his 
term as President, had engaged in 
political activities more or less occult 
but always inspired by a deep sym- 
pathy for dictatorial methods of gov- 
ernment. This man, who had had the 
honor, in his capacity of President, of 
being the supreme custodian of the 
Constitution of the republic, did not 
hesitate to declare, at the very mo- 
ment when he knew that an appeal 
might be made to him, that “Constitu- 
tions were not fetishes,” thereby re- 
vealing his real attitude toward his 
eventual governmental purposes. 

Since M. Lebrun had become Presi- 
dent it was known that he and M. 
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Doumergue had had numerous and 
often secret conferences at which an 
agreement was reached according to 
which President Lebrun would, in the 
case of a serious Ministerial crisis, 
call upon M. Doumergue. If, during 
the crises of 1933, M. Doumergue was 
not offered the Premiership, it was 
because of conditions and demands 
so reactionary that they frightened 
even President Lebrun himself. This 
was particularly the case when Pre- 
mier Chautemps resigned at the end 
of January. 

The same conditions and demands 
nearly wrecked the recent formation 
of the “Ministry of Public Welfare” 
after M. Daladier’s resignation. M. 
Doumergue actually wanted to choose 
his colleagues from outside Parlia- 
ment and also to be given unlimited 
powers and to be authorized to dis- 
solve the Chamber of Deputies with- 
out calling for new elections within 
six months. This was too much, The 
protests of the Left Republicans were 
so strong that the victory of the re- 
action would have been put off. M. 
Doumergue temporized, but only in 
regard to the composition of the Min- 
istry. He then tried to form a Cabinet 
of ex-Premiers, but here again he 
tried to go so far—for a moment there 
was even talk of including M. Mille- 
rand—that he was, from different 
quarters, given to understand that he 
would rouse the fears of the Repub- 
licans. 

Such were the conditions under 
which the present Ministry was 
formed. Yet by a new and incredible 
lack of insight into the realities of the 
situation the majority of the Left 
parties, who had already been victims 
of previous “national unions,” con- 
sented to give the Doumergue Cabinet 
their full support. Even M. Chau- 
temps, who had just become chairman 
of the Radical-Socialist party, could 
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make the astounding declaration that 
the Doumergue Ministry was not a 
“party government,” but a “truce 
Ministry” which would enable Parlia- 
ment to complete “its indispensable 
task of voting the budget and quiet- 
ing the minds of the people.” Thus did 
the Radical-Socialist party, the key- 
stone of French democracy, agree to 
sacrifice the Third Republic. 

There can be no illusion about that. 
M. Doumergue, in his Ministerial 
statement, put himself forward as the 
defender of “parliamentary institu- 
tions” and “Republican liberties.” A 
few minutes later he showed what he 
thought of those institutions and 
liberties by demanding that Parlia- 
ment should surrender one of its chief 
and most important prerogatives, that 
of discussing budgetary expenditures. 
Nor did he disguise his intention, since 
he could not dissolve the Chamber 
because of the opposition of the Sen- 
ate, to adjourn Parliament at the end 
of February and keep it adjourned as 
long as he wished. 

This . “official” setting aside of 
Parliament is only the prelude to new 
steps, some of which will perhaps 
affect the Presidency itself. The mem- 
bers of the reactionary group who put 
M. Doumergue in power have their 
eyes on the high official who recently 
revealed himself as their “man of ac- 
tion,” namely, M. Chiappe. This plan 
clearly explains the refusal which the 
former Prefect of Police gave to M. 
Doumergue, who, after forming his 
Ministry, wanted to send M. Chiappe 
to Brussels as French Ambassador. 

If, in the light of internal condi- 
tions, the present French parliament- 
ary system seems about to disappear, 
it will probably be replaced by some 
sort of personal government inspired 


by the principles and methods of the 
Prince-President Louis Bonaparte in 
1850-1851, accompanied by a policy of 
violence and social reaction. It is vain 
to argue against this view by pointing 
to the important Republican demon- 
strations which took place after M. 
Daladier’s resignation and which were 
on a much larger scale than described 
by the leading French newspapers. 
For instance, certainly more than 
100,000 persons took part in the meet- 
ings of the Socialists and Communists 
on Feb. 12. But all that does not affect 
the view of the situation put forward 
above. These activities were entirely 
passive, and in politics above all, to 
remain passive or on the defensive in- 
evitably invites defeat. The recent ex- 
ample of the Austrian Social Democ- 
racy which had gone to sleep full of 
illusions is a strong case in point. Be- 
sides, the French reactionaries al- 
ready have, and before long will have 
even greater, armed forces at their dis- 
posal, and it will be seen when the 
occasion arises how far they are pre- 
pared to go in shedding blood. 

From the standpoint of internation- 
al affairs, it is no less certain that the 
era of efforts for European reconcilia- 
tion is at an end. Fascist tendencies 
and movements are always accom- 
panied by an embitterment of national 
feeling which, if it did not lead to 
bloody conflict in Italy and Germany 
—perhaps because few people had 
until then been imbued with it—runs 
the risk of becoming increasingly dan- 
gerous the further it spreads. The 
first sign in France will probably be 
an increase in the term of military 
service from one to two years. From 
pre-war experience we know how dis- 
astrous are the consequences of such 
national rivalries. 


By 


HE task of rewriting the pure food 
and drug laws now confronts Con- 
gress. Lobbyists for the canners, the 
druggists, the advertisers and the pat- 
ent medicine men have been active in 
the capital for months, building de- 
fenses against drastic proposals for 
Federal supervision of their indus- 
tries by seeking support for a regula- 
tory measure of their own. The forces 
are on the field for a major legisla- 
tive battle, but the bills offered by 
both parties to the dispute purport to 
accomplish the same end! 

Effective protection of the consum- 
ing public is recognized by both sides 
as impossible under the statutes now 
on the books. It is claimed for all the 
measures introduced that they would 
put teeth in the outdated food and 
drug acts by widening the jurisdiction 
of the Federal authorities and increas- 
ing the penalties for lawbreaking. 
The bills provide for regulating cos- 
metics and devices for curative pur- 
poses and for bringing advertising 
within the scope of the law. 

Legal regulation of foods or drugs 
has always depended upon an aroused 
public demand. Pure-food legislation 
by its very nature has always met 
strong opposition from the many indi- 
viduals who see their business welfare 
threatened. Those whose digestion 
may be endangered must likewise be 
heard. During half a century Congress 
has from time to time considered many 
proposals to regulate foods and drugs, 
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but the bills have usually died in com- 
mittee. The original Federal act of 
1906 marked the culmination of a long 
struggle in which the awakening of 
public interest to the need for pro- 
tection was the basic moving force. 
Skillful propaganda had startled con- 
sumers, awakening them to the perils 
lurking in some foods and drugs. 

A generation ago the “Poison Squad” 
bravely faced adulterated foods three 
times a day in order that the public 
might be brought to realize the dan- 
gers of certain preservatives in canned 
goods. Dr. Harvey Wiley of the Bureau 
of Chemistry supervised the digestive 
disorders of this loyal band. The dram- 
atization of his scientific findings con- 
vinced people that Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce in foods and 
drugs was needed. And so, amid a 
great flurry of public enthusiasm, the 
Pure Food Law of 1906 was passed. 
Dr. Harvey Wiley through his zeal, 
his flair for publicity, his colorful per- 
sonality kept people interested in his 
work. When he passed from the scene 
his successors applied less zestful and 
sensational methods. Popular interest 
flagged, for the public assumed that 
the battle for pure food was won. In 
the end the law fell into the hands of 
a few civil servants and a multitude of 
selfish interests. 

The famous act of 1906, however, 
was rather limited in scope. It pro- 
vided for the seizure by the Federal 
officials of food and drug products in 
interstate commerce found to contain 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients 
harmful to public health, or putrid, 
filthy or decomposed animal or vege- 
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table matter. The law called for the 
seizure of food or drug products so 
grossly adulterated or misbranded 
with false or fraudulent claims as to 
impose seriously on the public or to 
have a demoralizing influence on legiti- 
mate trade practices. The statute, in- 
tended to correct the most glaring of 
the abuses of the time, did eliminate 
formaldehyde as a frequent preserva- 
tive of cream. No longer was catsup 
made of old tomatoes plus an occa- 
sional field mouse. Within the last 
twenty-five years no more glue fac- 
tories have been prosecuted for selling 
dead horse as “beef.” 

Even within the narrow limits of the 
act, its administrators found enforce- 
ment difficult. The penalty of seizure 
did not drive fraudulent producers out 
of business and the prosecution of 
offenders proved to be uncertain and 
unsatisfactory. Officials had a par- 
ticularly hard time when they tried 
to protect the public from quack 
remedies. 

Patent medicines remain a problem, 
as the case of B. & M. illustrates. This 
nostrum was a mixture of turpentine, 
ammonia, water and egg compounded 
originally as a horse liniment. It was 
offered to the public as a “cure” for 
tuberculosis by a sponsor who ob- 
tained the formula from a race-track 
follower who used it in doctoring 
“green” horses. This crude mixture 
was highly irritating and when ap- 
plied to the skin raised blisters, erup- 
tions which, according to the B. & M. 
makers, indicated that the germs caus- 
ing tuberculosis were leaving the pa- 
tient. For years this product was on 
the market and its annual sales value 
went into six figures. Although the 
best medical opinion stigmatized B. 
& M.’s claim of curative powers as 
“arrant nonsense,” the food and drug 
authorities were long defeated in their 
running down of this fake. Seizures 


were made and two injunction suits 
were filed, but to no avail. When the 
case was brought to court it was de- 
cided in favor of B. & M. because 
under the law the government had to 
prove not merely that the article was 
a fake but that its manufacturer knew 
it to be a fake. He could not be con- 
victed of misbranding his product un- 
less it could be shown that he had 
fraudulent intentions of deceiving the 
public. 

The manufacturer, a credulous old 
man who had spent $100,000 buying 
evidence as to the scientific value of 
his medicine, paid ignorant consump- 
tives to write testimonials about their 
experience with B. & M. When later 
these people were sought as witnesses 
it was found that most of them had 
died of the disease they had boasted 
of curing with the patent remedy. The 
manufacturer was finally convicted, 
but it cost the government much time 
and money to prove that an obvious 
fake was likewise a fraud. And when 
the government officials won, they 
did so not because the scientific proof 
of the worthlessness of the nostrum 
was on their side but because they 
were able to convince a jury that the 
manufacturer really knew better than 
to offer the public a ridiculous cure 
for tuberculosis. 

Enforcement of the present law de- 
pends upon persuading juries that 
quack remedy manufacturers are men 
of evil intentions. As the case of B. 
& M. demonstrates, the act of 1906 
has been found in practice to place the 
burden of proof upon the government 
in convincing the courts that the pub- 
lic should be protected from obvious 
quacks. Naturally the patent medicine 
lobby today regards the court deci- 
sions under the present act as the 
greatest protection to their business. 

Officials have likewise been handi- 
capped in dealing with violations of 
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the law because of their lack of au- 
thority in supervising the manufac- 
ture of foods and drugs. The govern- 
ment cannot close a factory or deny 
an article entry into interstate com- 
merce. Jurisdiction does not begin un- 
til an article has been shipped or of- 
fered for interstate shipment or is in 
the course of importation or expor- 
tation. 

To what extent are the hands of 
the food and drug officials to be 
strengthened in dealing with viola- 
tions and in securing convictions? 
What penalties shall be provided? The 
mild system of fines under the pres- 
ent law has in some cases served as a 
tribute on infringement rather than 
as a deterrent to lawbreaking. The 
maximum penalty for a first offense 
is $200. This paltry sum was the high- 
est penalty that could be imposed 
upon those recently adjudged guilty 
of shipping the poisoned Jamaica gin- 
ger that paralyzed thousands through- 
out the country. A $300 fine, or one 
year’s imprisonment, is the maximum 
penalty for second offenders. The ex- 
perience of the officials in attempting 
to enforce this law since 1906 has con- 
vinced them of the futility of coercion 
when force is so inadequate. In addi- 
tion they have lacked the men and 
the money for proper enforcement. 

Policing America’s food supplies is 
an enormous task. Merely guarding 
the nation’s butter would cost more 
than the entire present Federal ap- 
propriation for supervising all the 
food and drug products of the United 
States. Today seventy-eight inspectors 
must watch all interstate commerce 
in the food and drugs for 125,000,000 
people. Obviously if the public is to 
be protected, the administrative pro- 
visions of the act must be strength- 
ened. 

The gravest flaw in the existing 
law lies in its failure to cope with 


modern conditions. For example, the 
law fails to cover advertising. When 
the act was framed in 1906 cheap, 
popular, illustrated magazines, fin- 
anced by advertising, were a com- 
paratively recent development. Since 
then advertising has gained in power 
and subtlety until today it is able 
to build up an idea of the merits of 
a product by the arts of description 
and suggestion. A desire to buy is 
aroused before the article is handled 
or inspect=d by the purchaser. Under 
modern selling technique labels have 
relatively little importance in luring 
purchasers, an important change be- 
cause at the time the Pure Food Law 
was drafted manufacturers depended 
in large measure upon attracting cus- 
tomers by the claims set forth on the 
label of the product itself. Hence it 
was thought that the consumer would 
be adequately protected if the law 
stipulated that all such statements be 
true. The chaste and artistic labels of 
1934 remain above legal reproach by 
leaving false and fraudulent ballyhoo 
to the writer of advertising copy. 

Under the present statute if an 
article is not adulterated and is truth- 
fully labeled it is within the law. 
Except for a few specifically named 
habit-forming drugs precautionary 
labels are not required. Radium- 
charged waters and radium curative 
devices can be legally sold without 
warning to the innocent buyer, despite 
their potentially dangerous character. 
Public horror and indignation have 
been expressed at instances where the 
sale of these products has brought 
painful death to the misguided user, 
but the lawmakers could not read the 
future and anticipate such perversions 
of scientific discoveries. The present 
law demands truth on the labels but 
not the whole truth. 

Apparently pre-war legislators did 
not foresee the growth of cosmetic 
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manufacture into a large industry 
affecting the health and happiness of 
millions of women. Since aids to beauty 
cannot be classified as either foods 
or drugs, the Federal authorities are 
powerless to prevent the sale and 
shipment of articles containing highly 
harmful ingredients. Lipstick and eye- 
lash salve are now beyond the scep- 
tred sway, but Congress must con- 
sider bringing them under the law. 

The great popular preoccupation 
with appearing “fit” by gaining weight 
or reducing the waistline has dis- 
closed another flaw in the statute. 
Products and devices for effecting 
such changes in the contour of the 
body, while often capable of great 
harm, are almost wholly beyond the 
control of any Federal statute. In 
the case of Marmola, a “slenderizing”’ 
compound, the Supreme Court, while 
recognizing the dangerous character 
of the product, held that the Federal 
Government lacked authority to re- 
move the article from the channels of 
trade. Since Marmola was not intended 
for the treatment of disease, it was 
not a drug within the meaning of the 
act. 

On the other hand, mechanical cura- 
tive devices, although sold as cures 
for illness, nevertheless cannot be re- 
garded as drugs. Necklaces of amber 
and zine were recently sold for the 
treatment of goitre. A string of wam- 
pum would have been just as effec- 
tive, the American Medical Associa- 
tion stated, but the act of 1906 had 
nothing to say on the subject. A nose 
straightener, a truss, an eye exerciser, 
a mechanical bust developer cannot 
be brought under the present law, 
however harmful or deceptive they 
may be. 

Changes in ways of living have 
altered the effectiveness of the Pure 
Food Act. The consumption of foods 
prepared outside the home has greatly 


increased within the past two decades, 
and it has accordingly become of 
growing importance that this food 
maintain a satisfactory standard of 
purity. Since the housewife cannot 
watch the preparation of these prod- 
ucts, there must be some other way 
of informing the consumer as to what 
he is eating. 

What is jam? What are the neces- 
sary ingredients and what are their 
right proportions? What is ice cream? 
What is its butter fat content? If the 
officials attempt to answer these and 
similar questions today and to en- 
force the law in accordance with their 
definition, they must defend their po- 
sition in court if challenged. They 
labor under a double burden: Not only 
must they prove a violation of their 
standard of purity, they must also 
defend the validity of their standard. 

The increasing inadequacy of the 
law has been only too evident to those 
directly concerned. The director of the 
bureau reports that in the course of 
more than a quarter of a century of 
enforcement the weak points of the 
present law have been disclosed by ad- 
verse court decisions and by changes 
in marketing and producing methods. 
But until recently the officials have 
appeared content to let well enough 
alone. The few amendments to the 
act passed by Congress were in most 
cases initiated by the food producers. 
The canners especially sought legisla- 
tion that would protect them from 
their less scrupulous competitors. But 
this legislative tinkering has accom- 
plished little. 

The strength of the present move- 
ment for reform has its source in a 
widespread realization among con- 
sumers that the present law must be 
rewritten. The agitation of a few 
writers has stimulated this protest. 
The officials in the Food and Drug 
Administration admit that the move- 
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ment has an Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
sensational book, 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, by Arthur Kallet and F. J. 
Schlink, published in January, 1933. 
The charges brought by the authors 
of this volume and by others of their 
school have dramatized the issue and 
occasioned general discussion. Heated 
accusations and angry counter-charges 
have filled the air during the past 
twelve months. 

Last Spring the dignity of official 
recognition was accorded the agita- 
tion when the movement for reform 
was made a part of the New Deal. 
President Roosevelt became interested 
and Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Rexford G. Tugwell was set to 
writing a bill to supplant the present 
Food and Drug Act. His measure was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland on June 12, 1933, 
too late for action that session. 

After extensive hearings held in 


December, 1933, some of the more 
drastic clauses in the original bill 
were modified and on Jan. 4, 1934, 


Senator Copeland introduced the 
measure. In addition, Representative 
Sirovich has introduced several meas- 
ures in the House providing for an 
elaborate system of licensing and 
registration of food and drug formu- 
las. In contrast to these measures 
looking toward a marked increase in 
the authority of the Food and Drug 
Administration, Representative Lor- 
ing Black has sponsored the Beal Bill 
on behalf of the National Drug Trade 
Conference. All these measures are 
concerned with “reforming” the pres- 
ent law, but the means they propose 
differ fundamentally. 

There are two camps, each fighting 
for its own measure. The Tugwell- 
Copeland Bill has the support of the 
President, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and of those who would 
hold the producer to strict account. 
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Those behind the Beal Bill include the 
canners and other food manufactur- 
ers, the cosmetic makers, the patent- 
medicine men, the chain-store retail- 
ers, the wholesale druggists and cer- 
tain advertising interests that fear 
regulation. Both sides profess a will- 
ingness to have cosmetics, curative 
devices and advertising brought with- 
in the purview of a Federal law. The 
issue revolves about providing a more 
or less stringent and effective method 
of regulation. 

Critics of the Beal Bill characterize 
it as “a transparent fraud” that would 
serve to weaken the “miserably inade- 
quate” existing law. The president of 
the Proprietary Medicine Association, 
on the other hand, describes the Tug- 
well Bill as creating a system of “bu- 
reaucratic control that will cause the 
complete demoralization of the indus- 
tries affected.” The drug interests 
would like to draw the fangs of this 
bill. 

The struggle today really centres 
on these clauses in the Tugwell-Cope- 
land Bill, which may be briefly sum- 
marized thus: (1) Claims made for 
drugs must be supvorted by substan- 
tial medical opinion or by demon- 
strated scientific fact; (2) actual po- 
tency of antiseptics and germicides 
shall be truthfully indicated; (3) self- 
medication for certain dangerous dis- 
eases should not be encouraged by ad- 
vertising patent medicines; (4) a drug 
shall be deemed misbranded or falsely 
advertised if it is represented as a 
specific cure for a disease when it is 
merely a palliative for the ailment. 

The provisions of the bill that have 
brought the most outspoken criticism 
are those granting the Secretary of 
Agriculture wide discretionary powers. 
It is provided (1) that whenever in 
interstate commerce cosmetics, foods, 
or drugs are found injurious to public 
health because of conditions of manu- 
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facturing the Secretary may regulate 
such conditions by issuing or with- 
holding permits; (2) that the Secre- 
tary is authorized to inspect all fac- 
tories making articles in interstate 
commerce; if entry is denied he may 
force compliance by a court injunc- 
tion banning the products of the fac- 
tory from interstate commerce. The 
Secretary is likewise granted wide 
powers in making rules and regula- 
tions relating to questions of fact 
which the. court must recognize as 
legally binding. Expert advisory com- 
mittees are to assist the Secretary in 
making his rulings. 

The opponents of the administra- 
tion have raised a cry against bureau- 
cratic domination. Their strategy has 
also included the offering of a bill 
which covers the same general sub- 
jects but makes enforcement less sim- 
ple and litigation more frequent. Ac- 
cording to the Beal Bill cosmetics are 


not deemed adulterated unless poison- 
ous ingredients are present in such 
quantities as to be imminently dan- 
gerous; trade formulas must not be 
disclosed unless unwholesome added 


ingredients are present; advertise- 
ments may make claims upon matters 
of opinion where there is no exact 
standard of truth. When infringe- 
ments are found the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall hold hearings and 
then issue rulings. These may be fol- 
lowed by orders to “cease and desist” ; 
if infractions continue the case is 
finally sent to the proper United 
States District Attorney for prose- 
cution. 

Shall the burden of proof rest upon 
the government or the manufacturer 
when a fraudulent or adulterated 


product is offered to the public? The 
question today involves the way in 
which the food and drug manufactur- 
ers and advertisers shall be regulated, 
and the amount of discretionary au- 
thority that shall be vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The answer 
to this question may depend on slight 
turns of phrase or adroit amendatory 
clauses. Lobbyists for selfish interests 
are watching their opportunity to in- 
sert a joker or two in the phraseology 
of the bill. Administrative officials 
want their task of enforcing the 
law made simpler and their power 
greater. 

If most food and drug manufactur- 
ers were not doing business honestly, 
the work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would be futile. If pro- 
ducers and purveyors of foodstuffs 
did not realize that it is good busi- 
ness to be reasonably careful and 
thoughtful of the public health, we 
would seem to be suffering from one 
great national stomach ache. Never- 
theless, there are today enough irre- 
sponsible people dealing in foods and 
drugs to make it necessary to amend 
the present law and to give the gov- 
ernment more power if the consumer 
is to be adequately protected by the 
Federal authorities. The difficulties 
encountered by the Pure Food Bureau 
during the past twenty-seven years 
clearly indicate the desirability of 
amending the statute. Obviously the 
law must keep pace with the times. 
Can this be accomplished without ex- 
posing honest manufacturers to inter- 
ference and dictation from Federal of- 
ficials in search of charlatans and 
quacks? That riddle is one which Con- 
gress is now seeking to answer. 





Twilight of the German University 


By SHEPARD STONE* 


ODAY shadows have fallen upon 
the once proud German universi- 
ties. The professors have been forced 
out of the temples of learning or driven 
into exile or subjected to a subtle 
pressure which has changed their aca- 
demic detachment into clumsy con- 
formity with Hitler’s ideals. With an 
eye to the propaganda possibilities of 
all living and crawling things, the 
Brown-Shirt Chancellor is drilling his 
scholars in the performance of Nazi 
duties. Since the majority of the pro- 
fessors in the Third Reich have sensi- 
tive ears and flexible backbones, the 
German university is changing from 
a centre of the humanities for all the 
world to a fortress of Nazi chauvinism. 
No choice remained for the scholars 
who preferred their academic chairs 
to exile or poverty. Liberalism had 
never been an accepted philosophy 
among them and under the republic 
they paid it only occasional lip-ser- 
vice. The Totalitarian State, however, 
insisted upon the absolute control of 
the educational system from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. Conse- 
quently, German intellectual life went 
up in the flames of National-Socialism. 
Among the thousands of professors 
there were few who dared raise their 
voices and defy the frenzy of the hour 
with a strong reaffirmation of the 
truth that was in them. The first oppo- 
sition to the Totalitarian State did not 
come from the universities but from 
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the ranks of the Protestant clergy. 
While young and obscure pastors 
bravely opposed the “German Chris- 
tian’”’ dogma, the professors remained 
in their cloisters and allowed the books 
to burn. 

Those who were not Democrats, 
Liberals, Pacifists, Socialists, Com- 
munists, Anti-Fascists or Jews re- 
tained their jobs, and in most cases 
lost their souls. Those who were 
tainted with poisonous beliefs either 
were dismissed or resigned. Over one 
hundred professors and instructors 
have ceased teaching at the University 
of Berlin alone. Today the German pro- 
fessor is permitted to speak only for 
Herr Hitler and against the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Until the Nazi revolution the Ger- 
man university was esteemed as one 
of the noblest institutions in the world. 
Dedicated to mankind, its interests 
were not parochial. Dr. Flexner, in his 
study of American, English and Ger- 
man universities published three years 
ago, wrote high words of praise for 
the German universities after bestow- 
ing violent criticism on the American 
and English. Today Dr. Flexner would 
be compelled to take a different atti- 
tude, for the German university is no 
longer a stronghold of the free spirit 
but a political organization definitely 
adjusted to the demands and necessi- 
ties of Hitler’s Third Reich. 

This does not mean that the Ger- 
man schools of higher education in 
the past did not contribute to the de- 
velopment of the Reich or to solutions 
of German problems. With the found- 
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ing of the University of Berlin in 
1810, an important step was taken to- 
ward the strengthening of Prussia 
and the ultimate unification of the 
Reich. German historians, in their 
way, furthered the cause of German 
unity as much as did the deft diplo- 
macy of Bismarck, the armies of von 
Moltke, and the steel and textile in- 
dustries intent on creating a national 
market. Yet, while Hegel propounded 
huge philosophies proving the Prus- 
sian State the culmination of all gov- 
ernmental systems, other scholars fol- 
lowed different paths and their indi- 
viduality was not suppressed. Conse- 
quently, the German universities be- 
came a model for the educational 
world and students flocked to them 
from all over the world to sit in the 
glow of the brilliant lights on the 
German intellectual horizon. 
Academic freedom for professor 
and student alike was the outstanding 
characteristic of the German univer- 
sity. The German instructor had free- 
dom of choice in the courses he gave 
and in his methods of presentation. 
Practically he was under no super- 
vision. His function, as Dr. Flexner 
pointed out, was “that of conserving 
and of advancing knowledge: teach- 
ing and research.” Some of the great- 
est German professors fulfilled this 
role admirably. The work of Momm- 
sen, Virchow, Harnack and Wilamo- 
witz bears witness to that fact. The 
German professor enjoyed a unique 
place in society—he was listened to. 
The German student also enjoyed 
complete freedom. He attended lec- 
tures or remained away from the uni- 
versity and indulged in other activi- 
ties at his own sweet will. Neverthe- 
less, if he expected to pass his ex- 
aminations, he found it necessary to 
attend his lectures and especially the 
seminars. During his academic career 


he received the maximum latitude, 
and it was his privilege to remain at 
the university for three years or ten 
years before taking his examinations 
or deciding that he did not wish to 
work for a degree. He was an in- 
dependent man. 

Under the German system, the stu- 
dent did not stay at one university, 
but “wandered” at the end of each 
semester from one university to an- 
other, and had no specific loyalty to 
any. He was a university man. “Wan- 
dering” allowed him to come into con- 
tact with the great professors of 
many universities, to learn to know 
various sections of his native land 
and, for example, to take advantage 
of both Heidelberg and Berlin. Asso- 
ciation with the universities in Ger- 
many, as student or professor, gave 
one more than social prestige. It was 
an intellectual distinction. Germans 
were proud of their institutions of 
higher learning and the freedom and 
abundance of their academic life. 

Today, however, the “Leader” prin- 
ciple has been grafted upon the uni- 
versities. The rector (president or 
dean) is appointed no longer by the 
faculties but by the Minister of Cul- 
ture, a Nazi politician, who reigns su- 
preme. In his turn the rector domi- 
nates the faculty, which has lost many 
of its prerogatives. Although Ger- 
man professors have discovered their 
Nazi hearts, many Nazi students be- 
lieve that the universities will not be 
productive incubators of National-So- 
cialism until those who have been 
Storm Troopers will have taken the 
place of the older men. And in future 
it will not be possible for a man—the 
other sex is excluded—to become an 
instructor without first having been 
a Storm Trooper. 

Lernfreiheit and Lehrfreiheit (aca- 
demic freedom) have disappeared 
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from the German university. In the 
physical sciences the subjects tend to 
safeguard the professors, although 
scientists scalded with the acids of 
liberalism have been dismissed. At the 
same time the quality of the faculty 
in these departments has dropped as 
more fervent but less capable men 
have been appointed. 

In the social sciences the profes- 
sors must tread their way warily. A 
German scholar who would now dare 
to present the Marxist interpretation 
of history as sound doctrine would be 
hooted from the lecture hall by the 
students and perhaps conducted to a 
concentration camp by the centurions 
of the government. Instruction must 
be reshaped to conform with Adolf 
Hitler’s feelings, and no pundit dare 
give currency to the notion that de- 
mocracy or parliamentary forms of 
government have any justification. In- 
tellectual honesty has become the pos- 


session of émigrés and Protestant 
preachers. There are of course a few 


exceptions, brave and noble men 
whose lectures and conversation dis- 
close the fact that they have retained 
their intellectual integrity. But they 
refrain from discussing political ques- 
tions. 

The fulcrum of the German univer- 
sity, however, is no longer the pro- 
fessor. The universities have capitu- 
lated before the assault of the stu- 
dents. The black gown of the scholar 
has been humbled by the brown shirt 
of the student Storm Trooper. 

In August, in response to demands 
of Nazi students, the Prussian Min- 
ister of Culture expanded his decree 
of June 29, 1933, prohibiting students 
with Communistic sympathies from 
attending the universities, by includ- 
ing all students with “Marxist or anti- 
National [read anti-Nazi] leanings.” 
Especially incriminating for a sus- 


pected student “is membership in 
pacifist, treasonable and similar or- 
ganizations.” 'The Prussian example 
has been followed by universities in 
other parts of Germany. On Dec. 28, 
1933, Wilhelm Frick, Nazi Minister of 
Interior, issued a decree limiting to 
15,000 the number of students allowed 
to enter German universities in 1934. 
One prerequisite of admission is “na- 
tional reliability.” The aim is clear. No 
student who at least outwardly does 
not sympathize with the Nazis may 
enter a German school of higher 
learning. 

The student governing bodies of the 
universities, from which German Jews 
and foreigners are excluded, have been 
coordinated, locally and nationally, in 
one organization, the Deutsche Stu- 
dentenschaft. A leader appointed by 
the government is at the head of this 
organization and he in turn appoints 
the local leaders. The leader makes 
the decisions, the students perform 
the duties and rejoice in their “new 
freedom.” Recently Dr. Staebel, na- 
tional leader of this association, an- 
nounced that all members must hence- 
forth serve in the Storm Troop de- 
tachments. Since all “Aryan” students 
are compelled to join if they wish to 
enter actively into university life and 
receive positions after completion of 
their courses, there is no alternative. 
Through the Studentenschaft mem- 
bership requirements, therefore, mili- 
tary training becomes compulsory. 

This decree was aimed in part at 
tie exclusive German student frater- 
nities. Contrary to the principle of 
unity they still exist. In August, Ger- 
hard Krueger, former Nazi leader of 
the Studentenschaft, demanded their 
abolition. Pressure exerted by many 
powerful Germans who in their stu- 
dent days were members of these so- 
cieties led the government to oppose 
Krueger and commit the young radi- 
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cal to a concentration camp. Never- 
theless, it is by no means certain that 
these student corporations will sur- 
vive. A majority of the students fa- 
vors the eradication of class distinc- 
tions at the universities. They are 
agitating for Kameradschaftshaeuser, 
dormitories where the spirit of the 
Storm Trooper will prevail and where 
students from all classes of society 
will live together. These “comrade 
homes” will have political aims. Until 
now the German universities have had 
only a few buildings for lectures and 
clinical work. 

According to the Nazis, the German 
student of the future must be “a po- 
litical student, a soldier-student.”’ In 
place of academic freedom they de- 
mand an academic plan of duty—La- 
bor Duty, Military Duty, Corporative 
Duty, Storm Troop Duty, Group Duty, 
even, as they proclaim enthusiasti- 
cally, “university and scientific duty.” 
The Nazi students seem to harbor a 
naive belief that knowledge and intel- 
lectual attainment can be proclaimed 
by the Ministry of Propaganda or by 
Herr Hitler in a speech. In future 
the long vacations between semesters 
will not be periods of leisure in which 
the German student may muse or 
write or travel, but months of mobil- 
ization when there will be definite 
duties to fulfill. 

Although Herr Hitler has placed 
the administration of Nazi economic 
life in the hands of Herr Thyssen and 
Dr. Schacht, many students believe 
in the realization of socialism. Should 
these students receive jobs, their rad- 
icalism will possibly make way for the 
comfortable psychology of the white 
collar. In the meantime they give full 
vent to their violent nationalism. A 
typical example of student thinking 
appeared in the September issue of 
the magazine published by the 
Deutsche Studentenschaft: 


“The German people extends far 
beyond the boundaries of the Reich. 
It includes not 65,000,000 people, but 
90,000,000. * * * Where the power 
of the Reich does not reach, the power 
of the National Socialist German 
Workers party is still present. Where 
Hitler cannot command as Chancellor, 
he can command as leader of the party. 
Danzig is not part of the Reich, but 
its government is National Socialist 
and correspondingly * * * under Hit- 
ler. * * * The powerful progress in or- 
ganization of the German-Americans 
is a living example of the awakening 
of the German people, of the German 
nationality.” 

In line with the political education 
of the German student, the Fach- 
schaft (group work) has been in- 
troduced into the curriculum. All 
“Aryan” students must accept this 
innovation.. In the Fachschaft, lec- 
tures on Nazism are being delivered. 
Topics in the Fachschaft for “racial- 
national” education at the University 
of Berlin this Winter included “The 
Prussian Mission,” “The Resettling of 
the German East in the Middle Ages,” 
“The Racial Question From Gobineau 
to Guenther,” “The Reorganization of 
the Study of Physical Culture on the 
Basis of the National Socialist Philos- 
ophy of Life.” 

In the general lecture course for 
the political education of the German 
student there were included “Cancer 
and Race,” “Germany’s Fight for 
World Public Opinion,” “Generalship 
and the Art of Wear in Antiquity,” 
“Temperament and Character in Their 
Relationship to Nationality and the 
Ability to Bear Arms,” “War Gases 
and Related Matters for Students of 
Medicine and Chemistry” and “Chem- 
ical War Materials.” 

Since university education depends 
upon preparation in the secondary 
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schools, here too the Nazis have ef- 
fected changes. The Minister of the In- 
terior, for instance, has ordered that 
all history be rewritten in terms of 
the Nazi revolution: “School books 
must begin with the presentation of 
primeval history * * * which will 
show that culture is a product of race. 
* * * The history of the Greeks must 
also start from Central Europe. * * * 
The presentation of great historical 
events must start from Leader per- 
sonalities.” In this decree the “inter- 
national idea” is characterized as 
“sneaking poison.” History has been 
hitched to the Nazi steamroller so as 
to give high school pupils a definite 
direction of conscience and thought. 
The whole aim, then, of German 
education and of the German univer- 
sity has been changed by the Nazi 
zealots. In the Nazi mind objectivity 
and research devoid of political pur- 
poses are symptoms of the degenerate 
liberal era which has just been 
brought to an end. The universities 
must fortify Nazi claims with proper 
philosophies and convert young Ger- 
mans into rabid believers in the faith. 
In its original form, according to Nazi 
pedagogics, science was filled with 
“the heroic spirit, which is neither 
tolerant, peaceful nor idyllic, but 
rather, like all creative spirit, mili- 
tant, intolerant and manly.” 
Although humanism and tolerance 
have disappeared from the German 
university to make place for the prin- 
ciple of unity and leadership, Ernst 
Krieck, rector of the University of 
Frankfurt and a prominent Nazi pun- 
dit, declares that scientific research 
in the Third Reich will remain free 
and unimpeded. Krieck has written 
hundreds of thousands of words to 
prove his paradoxical thesis. In his 
opinion scholars will not be given the 
conclusions of their investigations by 
the government, but they must take 


from the “national task” the direction 
of their research. “Our national-racial 
life will ask science questions and give 
it tasks to fulfill, and then just be- 
cause science will seek answers to 
these questions and fulfill these tasks, 
* * * it will take part in our na- 
tional-racial growth and will thereby 
receive the capacity and the right to 
educate the people with its ways and 
methods. * * * At German universities 
only capable scientific men should in- 
vestigate and teach—those who, with 
their entire personalities, have bound 
themselves to the nation, to the na- 
tional-racial view of life, to the Ger- 
man mission.” 

Out of an institution of vision, cul- 
ture and universal scope there has 
grown a militant organization dedi- 
cated to the purposes of the Third 
Reich. Instead of inculcating in Ger- 
man students an unflinching devotion 
to truth, the German university must 
turn out Storm Troop leaders. The 
philosophy of force and not of truth 
and tolerance is the dominating factor 
in Berlin, Bonn and Heidelberg today. 
A few scholars will remain faithful 
to the high ideals of their profession, 
for the true German spirit cannot be 
completely destroyed. But, in the 
main, the German university has lost 
its independence. 

In conversation with the writer dur- 
ing the Autumn, Eugen Fischer, rec- 
tor of the University of Berlin, said 
that Germany was still in the midst 
of a revolution and that at such a 
time “objectivity” was neither possi- 
ble nor desirable. “In two years the 
German university will return to nor- 
mality.” Despite serious indications 
which point to the contrary, for- 
eigners, at least, can only hope for 
the realization of this statement, for 
the ideas and beliefs of the young 
Germany of today may lead to omi- 
nous realities tomorrow. 





Bulgaria’s Labor Battalions 


By BOYAN CHOUKANOFF* 


ULGARIA for more than thirteen 

years has made it obligatory for 
its able-bodied citizens to pay a tax 
in labor to the State. Every man and 
woman, upon coming of age, is liable 
to this “tax,” which is fixed at eight 
months for men and four months for 
women, although the service may be 
spread over longer periods. The Obli- 
gatory Labor Service Law was en- 
acted in 1920, through the influence 
of Alexander Stambulisky, Premier 
of Bulgaria and a man of rare cour- 
age, energy and determination. For 
years he had advocated the ideas em- 
bodied in the law, but the opportunity 
for the adoption of so daring and revo- 
lutionary a measure did not arise un- 
til after the World War. 

Stambulisky argued that to a coun- 
try ruined by three disastrous wars, 
with its population overburdened by 
national and foreign debts and its 
army reduced to a mere handful of 
soldiers, a labor service would be of 
the greatest value both economically 
and educationally. The youth of the 
nation would be organized and direct- 
ed in the construction of public works 
that private initiative would not or 
could not undertake, and the rebuild- 
ing of a war-ruined nation would be 
hastened by cultivating in all citizens, 
irrespective of their social status or 
means, a taste for occupations direct- 
ed toward increasing the wealth of 
the nation. On the educational side, 
compulsory labor would, Stambulisky 


*Mr. Choukanoff is a Bulgarian who is 
at present studying in America. His arti- 
cle is based in part on his own experience 
in the Bulgarian labor corps. 


insisted, substitute a more practical 
training for that which had been re- 
ceived in the army before the war. 
While the desirable physical and dis- 
ciplinary aspects of military training 
would be retained, every one would, in 
addition, learn a craft that might 
eventually benefit both the individual 
and the nation. 

Briefly, the labor service was to be 
utilized, to quote from the law itself, 
“in all branches of economic activity 
and public welfare work: the con- 
struction of roads, railroads, canals, 
water-works, dams and embankments; 
the erection of buildings, the laying 
out of villages and towns; the 
strengthening of the banks of water 
courses; the straightening of rivers; 
the draining of marshes; the laying 
of telegraph and telephone cables; the 
preparation of various materials for 
building; afforestation and the care 
and management of forests; the cul- 
tivation of land belonging to the 
State, a district, a commune or any 
other public body; fruit and vegetable 
growing; the raising of silkworms, 
bees and cattle; fishing; work in 
mines and factories; the preserving 
of foodstuffs; the manufacture of 
cloth, linen and clothing in hospitals, 
&e.” 

Besides the regular service of eight 
and four months, the law provides for 
temporary labor service of twenty-one 
days each year, when men and wo- 
men, between the ages of 20 and 40 
and 16 and 30 respectively, are called 
to work for their own community. All 
school children and university stu- 
dents are likewise expected to give a 
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week of service in the Spring and an- 
other in the Fall to their school or 
city. 

Young men and women may obtain 
temporary exemption if they have de- 
pendents, attend institutions of higher 
learning, or are in bad health. But no 
Bulgarian citizen can change his na- 
tionality before his labor duty has 
been discharged; no one can leave the 
country even for study abroad until 
this labor obligation has been satis- 
fied or postponed, or a bond deposited 
as a guarantee. Mohammedan women 
are exempt from the law on both re- 
ligious and social grounds. And so are 
all foreign citizens residing in the 
country. 

For financial reasons, and because 
the State at present cannot utilize the 
services of all eligible men and wo- 
men, two important modifications 


have recently been made. First, the 
service for women has been tempora- 
rily suspended. Secondly, exemptions 


for men have been extended, although 
those exempted must pay a tax which 
varies, in proportion to their income 
and family status, from 30 to 300 le- 
vas a day. [At par the leva is worth 
1.22 cents.] Thus, while it is possible 
for men in extreme cases to remain at 
their own work or at their studies, the 
law does not discriminate in favor of 
the rich, since only a few of the latter 
choose to pay the tax. Income derived 
from the exemption tax is turned over 
to the labor service, thereby reducing 
the need for State appropriations. 

In the temporary service, likewise, 
only men are called, and they seldom 
work more than ten days annually, 
except in communities directly inter- 
ested in constructing new ports or 
railroads. In such instances the length 
of service averages sixteen days, ten 
of which are expended on the new 
construction. 

The labor law was at first severely 


criticized both at home and abroad. 
The Opposition, including even the So- 
cialist and Communist parties, assailed 
it as a revival of the angaria, the 
system of forced labor without com- 
pensation which existed in Bulgaria 
under Turkish rule. Bulgaria’s im- 
mediate neighbors saw in the law 
an evasion of the military limitations 
imposed by the Treaty of Neuilly, 
while the nations of Western Europe 
compared it to the Russian law on 
compulsory labor, the introduction 
of which two years earlier had pro- 
voked sharp controversy in Europe. 
Ultimately this Bulgarian experiment 
brought foreign intervention, with the 
result that a working period of eight 
months was substituted for the origi- 
nal twelve, and several other minor 
limitations were imposed. Even then 
uneasy glances accompanied inquisi- 
tive questions as to the safety, prac- 
ticability and probable effects in a 
capitalist country of an experiment 
that smacked so much of communism. 

About 45,000 young men in Bul- 
garia reach their majority every year 
and automatically become liable for 
the regular labor service. But the 
State cannot profitably employ more 
than 20,000. Moreover, each year 
about 750,000 adults are eligible for 
the temporary service, in addition to 
a similar number of school children. 

Naturally, the school children ac- 
complish little; yet even their small 
achievements are noteworthy. I re- 
member the enthusiasm with which in 
my own school days a group of us 
transformed a neglected school yard 
into a beautiful campus with a lawn, 
flower beds and an orchard. We also 
leveled an uneven plot outside the 
town for an athletic field which, 
though far from perfect, served its 
purpose well enough. 

Many of the tasks assigned to older 
pupils are complementary to their 
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studies. Some, for instance, work in 
the school libraries and laboratories. 
But perhaps the most fortunate are 
those who take part in archaeological 
excavations under the guidance of ex- 
perts, for there is much in Bulgaria 
that waits to be unearthed—monu- 
ments and ruins dating back many 
centuries. School children, it is true, 
help only slightly, but the 15-year-old 
boy who swings a mattock and ex- 
amines with breathless absorption an 
unearthed fragment of jewelry or pot- 
tery learns far more archaeology and 
ancient history than he would from 
volumes of texts. 

I am particularly proud to have 
aided in planting the pine forest that 
covers the hills near the city of Samo- 
kov. Ten years ago these hills were 
naked, save for a Summer cover of 
green grass and a few scattered pines. 
Once they had been altogether naked. 
Then some one conceived the idea of 
dressing them with pines. But short- 
age of funds left the work incomplete 
for more than two decades until the 
labor service was created. Then, every 
Spring and Fall for several years, a 
small army of youngsters, schoolboys 
and girls between 12 and 18 years of 
age, spent a week laboriously planting 
pine seedlings. Today those little sprigs 
have grown enough to throw a cooling 
shadow on a hot Summer afternoon. 

More substantial achievements can 
be accredited to the temporary labor 
service, even though it has not always 
been rigidly applied. As its purpose 
is primarily communal, each munici- 
pal government plans the work to be 
done in the coming year, and supplies 
the proper authorities with a list of 
the eligible citizens. The latter are 
then called, in groups, to discharge 
their duty as conditions require. Only 
in exceptional cases are members of 
one community required to work in 
another. 


As a result of this service many 
towns and villages have been sur- 
veyed; streets have been widened, 
paved and straightened; miles of local 
roads have been constructed, bridges 
built, schools and libraries erected; 
water has been pumped to many vil- 
lages, electric light plants opened; 
dikes have been made along low- 
banked rivers; good soil has been re- 
claimed by shortening the courses of 
winding rivers; hundreds of acres of 
trees have been planted and public 
health fostered. Moreover, a five-year 
plan of thoroughgoing community im- 
provements on a nation-wide scale, 
worked out by a number of leading 
engineers, architects, physicians, pro- 
fessors, agricultural and other ex- 
perts, has been inaugurated. 

It is, however, the work of the reg- 
ular labor boys, the troudovaks, that 
has definitely established the labor 
service as a permanent Bulgarian in- 
stitution. “Work for Bulgaria” is in- 
scribed on their hats, and although 
treated like soldiers—wearing khaki 
uniforms and taking, on entering the 
service, an oath of loyalty to King and 
country that they will conscientiously 
discharge their duties—they are gov- 
erned by a civilian administration, 
and their labor units aim to be both 
schools and workshops. 

To avoid wasting time and energy, 
the first ten days of service are usual- 
ly devoted to education. The meaning 
and importance of the labor service, 
its purpose and role, are explained. 
Attempts are made to adapt the boys 
to a life of rigid discipline. Work is ap- 
portioned between groups and individ- 
uals; for example, a number are as- 
signed to the upkeep of the camp and 
the smooth running of the camp kitch- 
en. Some members of the corps are 
sent to technical or vocational schools 
for longer preliminary instruction, so 
that when they go out to build rail- 
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roads, drain swamps or work in the 
State factories and stock-breeding 
farms there will be neither waste nor 
blundering. 

A birdseye view of Bulgaria would 
bring out in relief the brilliant 
achievements of the labor battalions. 
Two harbors have been built on the 
Black Sea, bringing into touch with 
the rest of the country an isolated 
corner that during Winter months 
had been almost completely cut off. 
The capricious and furious Ogosta 
River has been brought under control 
at a point where it was eating away 
the land and endangering the home- 
steads of the local villagers. In a re- 
markably short time a large swamp 
lying between the parallel rivers Isker 
and Veet at the place where they emp- 
ty into the Danube was drained, an 
achievement that reclaimed 40,000 
acres of exceedingly rich land. 

Much has been done by the troudo- 
vaks toward improving the railroads. 
When Bulgaria won her independence 
fifty-five years ago, she had prac- 
tically no railways, and during the 
following forty years only 1,200 miles 
were constructed—an excellent begin- 
ning—yet much of the country re- 
mained unserved. The building of new 
lines across the country, through the 
Rhodopes, and to many outlying 
points has been and is one of the ma- 
jor activities of the troudovaks. 

The highways that stand as the 
greatest achievement of the labor 
corps have been woven back and forth 
across the Balkan Mountains. For 
more than a generation Bulgaria con- 
fined road building to the great lines 
of traffic in the lowlands. Highways 
were more needed and were easier to 
build there; they served larger and 
fast-growing cities. But this policy 
left hundreds of towns that lie scat- 
tered throughout the entire Balkan 
range isolated and neglected. The lack 


of communication inevitably hastened 
their decline. This was all the more 
deplorable because it was these moun- 
tain towns that had nurtured the Bul- 
garian national awakening. Now the 
troudovaks are bringing them a belat- 
ed reward. Through the Balkan Moun- 
tains from the western end of the 
range to the eastern on the Black Sea, 
at irregular intervals as passes permit 
and traffic requires, the boys are cut- 
ting cross-roads, thereby bringing the 
region into more direct contact with 
the rest of the country. Something 
similar is going on in the Rhodopes, 
the southern mountain range of Bul- 
garia, where, likewise, this army of 
labor recruits, operating along a far- 
flung front, is using its powder and 
dynamite to bring about prosperity 
and enlightenment to a long-neglected 
no-man’s land. 

The troudovaks have also much re- 
lief work to their credit. An influx of 
refugees, such as has been familiar 
in Bulgaria ever since the Balkan 
wars, became especially acute after 
the Greek rout in Asia Minor. Bul- 
garia then found herself confronted 
with the problem of absorbing some 
200,000 destitute newcomers. The task 
of settling them proved to be beyond 
the power of the government, and 
thousands of homeless, lawless indi- 
viduals roamed the country. The pres- 
ence of this idle and embittered horde 
along the Greek and Yugoslav fron- 
tiers was largely responsible for a 
series of border incidents which, cul- 
minating in armed conflict between 
Greece and Bulgaria in 1925, led to 
intervention by the League of Na- 
tions. After a study of the problems 
involved, the League commission con- 
cluded that only permanent settle- 
ment of the refugees could transform 
them from an element of constant 
danger to one of usefulness and peace. 
For this purpose the League author- 
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ized a loan for refugee settlement 
and the Bulgarian Government pro- 
vided land ‘“‘that is or may be made 
suitable for agricultural settlement.” 

Much of this land had never been 
planted to crops before. Forests had 
to be cut down and the land cleared; 
a railway line and roads had to be con- 
structed, and malaria had to be wiped 
out. Although the refugees themselves 
did much of the work, whatever 
skilled labor was required was sup- 
plied by the troudovaks. The latter, 
likewise, carried on the fight against 
malaria, begun by the Health Section 
of the League and local authorities, 
and later assisted by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

When a series of earthquakes in 
1928 destroyed many towns and vil- 
lages in the south, a detachment of 
several thousand labor boys was im- 
mediately dispatched to the afflicted 
area. They built tens of thousands of 
huts for the homeless, cleared away 
the ruins, repaired the water systems 
and assisted in establishing a field 
hospital. When the danger of more 
earthquakes had passed, they helped 
in the rebuilding of homes. 

Finally, the troudovaks, in State 
factories and workshops, make shoes 
and clothes for themselves, for the 
police force and other State employes. 
This activity has enabled Bulgaria to 
effect appreciable economies, for the 
troudovaks have shown that they can 
make shoes and clothes as good as 
those of any private manufacturer— 
and more cheaply. They also tend large 
fruit and vegetable gardens and con- 
serve the produce for use during the 
Winter. They conduct a brick factory, 
a number of stock-breeding farms and 
one of the most successful lumbering 
enterprises in the country. 


The Obligatory Labor Service is 
under a Labor Administrator who 
heads the Central Labor Bureau with 
headquarters at the Ministry of Public 
Works in Sofia, and who is entitled to 
the advice and cooperation of the 
General Secretary of each Ministry. 
The Central Labor Bureau is repre- 
sented in each of the fourteen dis- 
tricts of the country by a district 
superintendent with whom every mu- 
nicipal government is expected to co- 
operate. Whenever a community needs 
troudovaks to build a dike or a road, 
it applies to the district superinten- 
dent, making clear the desirablility of 
the project and undertaking to pro- 
vide the boys with food and lodging. 

At first the Labor Service did not 
pay for itself because of the great 
sums needed for tools, transport, ex- 
pert supervision, clothes and quarters. 
But experience and improved organ- 
ization have changed all that; today 
the troudovaks not only save millions 
for the State but are, in fact, a source 
of constantly growing revenue. 

This service has transcended the 
bounds of work; it has become an in- 
stitute of labor, a people’s school of 
social discipline. The troudovaks di- 
rectly, and their neighbors indirect- 
ly, are developing a sense of owner- 
ship, for the number of those who can 
discover a fraction of their own handi- 
work in the roads they walk on and in 
the soil they till is mounting from day 
to day. Finally, the troudovaks of 
Bulgaria furnish not only an example 
of a self-sustained social unit but also 
something not unlike what William 
James described years ago as “a 
moral equivalent to war’—the con- 
scription of youth for a peacetime 
army engaged in systematic and con- 
structive work for the country. 





Starving the Schools 


By WIusBuR L. WILLIAMS* 


HEN will the New Deal reach edu- 
\ \ cation? Almost daily, evidence 
accumulates that recovery has not yet 
touched the nation’s schools, for in 
large numbers they continue to close, 
to curtail courses and sessions and to 
enlarge classes. Nearly 10,000,000 
children—about 38 per cent of the 
nation’s population of school age— 
will suffer directly this year from 
shorter school terms or no school at 
all. 

Three major questions concerning 
our system of public education have 
arisen. How has the depression affect- 
ed the schools? What dangers now 
confront them because of insufficient 
funds? How, in the face of continued 
financial stringency, can further de- 
cline be arrested? 

Nearly 800 public schools had by 
Jan. 1 been added to the roll of more 
than 1,800 which were closed at the 
beginning of the school year. Thus 
has the depression afflicted the na- 
tion’s schools. But the National Edu- 
cation Association has shown that pri- 
vate and parochial schools have suf- 
fered no less heavily, that commer- 
cial schools and colleges have closed, 
and that, since June, 1933, sixteen in- 
stitutions of higher education have 
been discontinued. Nevertheless, the 
most serious problem of today con- 
cerns the public schools. 

America today is denying to an 
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army of its children the training es- 
sential both to democratic govern- 
ment and to the carrying of the bur- 
dens of modern life. Dr. Rollo G. Reyn- 
olds of the Horace Mann School re- 
cently posed the pertinent question: 
“Of what use is the utilization of the 
nation’s resources to win the fight 
against depression on the economic 
and social fronts, unless the new gen- 
eration understands the situation and 
is equipped to solve the problems which 
will inevitably arise?” Though tempo- 
rarily, at least, vocational courses 
are being given under the auspices 
of the CWA, education for the most 
part is being curtailed at precisely a 
time when wisdom would dictate ex- 
pansion in order to give older children 
much-needed vocational guidance. 

In addition to the absolute closing 
of about 2,600 schools, mostly rural 
and affecting about 140,000 children, 
the National Education Association 
has reported that the shortened terms 
decreed in many communities would 
result in at least 20,000 schools clos- 
ing their doors by the end of March. 
Thus, perhaps 1,000,000 more children 
would be deprived of a normal year’s 
education. 

The schools in the South and South- 
west have been hit the hardest. Out- 
side this area only two States have 
been seriously affected—Kansas with 
700 closed schools and Michigan with 
205. These two States accounted, how- 
ever, for nearly half the schools which 
failed to open in September. Arkansas 
and Louisiana, with 400 and 168 school 
closings, respectively, presented the 
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saddest picture in the South. While 
detailed figures on the 800 closings 
between September and January are 
not available, reports indicated that 
this area accounted for a large num- 
ber of the additional casualties. Ala- 
bama was expected to close half its 
schools by Feb. 1, turning loose 147,- 
926 children in rural and 21,116 chil- 
dren in city schools. Many of the 
rural schools, however, have been 
aided by Federal relief funds recently 
authorized, but such aid is not avail- 
able for city schools. 

Where schools have not actually 
closed, children have often been shut 
out by the demand for tuition fees. 
In Arkansas, where 400 schools failed 
to open in September, many others 
have kept open only by charging, in 
some cases, as much as $80 for the 
year. One town of 15,000 population, 
for instance, requires $3 monthly for 
each child in elementary school and 
$5.50 for each high school student. 

Nor have closings, tuition charges 
and shortened terms alone operated 
to reduce educational advantages in 
these United States. Though nearly 
16,000,000 childzen will spend full time 
in the schoolroom this year, they will, 
as a rule, receive only a part of the 
instruction offered a year or two 
ago, for elimination or curtailment of 
many subjects and services has swelled 
alarmingly. Reports last September 
showed that of nearly 700 cities 28 had 
eliminated and 81 reduced physical 
education courses, while 22 had elimi- 
nated and 89 had curtailed health ser- 
vices. In 19 of these cities home eco- 
nomics was dropped; in 65 its teaching 
was reduced. Industrial arts work was 
eliminated in 24 instances and cur- 
tailed in 58. Yet the importance of 
these subjects or services is undeni- 
able, especially in times of stress. Fur- 
thermore, we find that 36 had elimi- 
nated and 67 reduced art work, that 


29 had dropped and 110 curtailed 
music programs. Apparently, if these 
cities were typical, one out of every 
two American cities has been obliged 
to eliminate or curtail activities. 

The welfare of school children has 
also been affected by the marked 
trend toward larger classes. Although 
educators are not agreed as to how 
large classes should be, 25 to 30 
pupils has been generally accepted as 
a maximum for any sort of personal 
attention and teaching efficiency. But 
in one State classes now average 44, 
and in five States more than 40. 

Nor are children alone in suffering 
from the depression in education. 
Larger classes mean fewer opportuni- 
ties for teachers. There are 1,000,000 
more children in school today than in 
1930, but there are 52,000 fewer teach- 
ers. Meanwhile, teachers’ colleges have 
continued to pour out their graduates 
so that now at least 200,000 fully 
trained teachers have no schools. If 
schools were operating on the same 
basis as in 1930, not only would the 
25,000 teachers recently released be 
rehired, but as many more would be 
added. If schools were provided for 
the 2,500,000 children now absent 
from classrooms, 76,000 more teachers 
would be required. 

More pupils and fewer teachers, 
more pupils and smaller salaries. De- 
spite lower salaries teachers are rela- 
tively no worse off today than for- 
merly, if by chance pay cuts have not 
exceeded the reduced cost of living. 
But that is not the rule. In certain 
large cities, where cuts have been 
small, teachers have been obliged to 
aid needy students. In New York City, 
for example, teachers have given sev- 
eral million dollars from their own 
pockets in providing food, clothing 
and medicine for their school children. 
And teachers who have suffered sorely 
from the depression are not hard to 
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find; they are precisely those who 
were less well off under prosperity. 

Public revenues have flattened in 
the past three years, though public 
school expenditure in dollars and cents 
has been reduced only about 19 per 
cent. There are, of course, more pupils 
in school today, but a corrected figure 
based on cost for each pupil reveals 
an average drop of only 21 per cent. 
But this is only an average. Through- 
out the South and Southwest the re- 
duction has been much greater, and 
in 393 cities of the North-Central 
States budgets have been cut one- 
third. The result is poorer education. 

These figures, however, do not tell 
the complete story. Though the in- 
crease in school debts and defaults 
cannot be stated accurately, the ten- 
dency is shown in the fact that 259 
school districts in twenty-nine States 
had by September, 1933, defaulted on 
bonded indebtedness. Many others 
had refinanced or floated new is- 
sues only at higher interest rates. 
Meanwhile, interest-bearing warrants 
caused school indebtedness to expand 
by at least $40,000,000. For the future, 
however, the greatest danger lies in 
the possibility of further reductions 
in school revenue. Federal aid recent- 
ly promised for smail districts solves 
the problem temporarily, but, as the 
Superintendent of Schools in Ken- 
tucky has said, ‘“‘Where school aid is 
needed now, it will be imperative next 
year.” 

Greater financial stringency for the 
public schools will intensify the exist- 
ing tragic situation. The present seri- 
ous unemployment among teachers 
would be aggravated and the pain- 
fully small salaries would be cut to 
the vanishing point. In Kentucky, for 
instance, 17,000 teachers in 1932-33 
drew an average yearly salary of $726, 
while 10,000 were paid an average of 
only $459. Thus 27,000 Kentucky 


teachers last year received less pay 
than the NRA blanket codes establish 
for unskilled labor; even so, the in- 
comes of these teachers were this 
year reduced by about 15 per cent. 

The severely limited budgets of 
most school districts have directly af- 
fected activities connected with the 
schools. The building trades are an ex- 
ample; school supply services, espe- 
cially textbook publishers, are an- 
other. It is noteworthy that the Na- 
tional Joint Commission, representing 
thirty-two organizations and the Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education, re- 
quested that at least 10 per cent of 
any further PWA _ appropriations 
should be earmarked for school build- 
ing. Already, according to the Febru- 
ary Journal of the National Education 
Association, about $35,000,000 of PWA 
funds has been allotted for school 
construction. 

What can be done, despite the lack 
of money, to save the public school 
system? The only remedy which 
stands the test of examination is con- 
solidation. Such a solution would ease 
the burdens carried by many commu- 
nities and relieve the most sorely 
pressed rural school districts. Virtual- 
ly all the 1,800 schools which failed to 
open in September, 1933, were rural 
schools. In the majority of cases there 
were fundamental difficulties which 
consolidation alone would not solve, 
but in many communities the schools 
might have remained open if school 
districts had been united. West Vir- 
ginia, for example, despite the pros- 
trate condition of the coal industry, 
and a reduction of one-third in elemen- 
tary school budgets, had only 25 closed 
schools in September, 1933. This was 
because 385 small districts were re- 
placed by 55 large ones. As a result, 
standards were raised—but many 
teachers were thrown out of work. 
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The consolidation of a number of 
small and poor districts into one larger 
district has long been advocated. State 
school superintendents are suggesting 
that this reform may be one gain which 
will follow the economic depression. 
Dr. James N. Rule, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania, recently advanced this proce- 
dure as one of two steps necessary to 
rescue rural school districts from dis- 
aster. The desirability of consolida- 
tions was emphasized by Dr. Rule’s 
statement that, while the wealthiest 
district in the State possessed $10,- 
000,000 of taxable realty for each 
teacher employed, the poorest had but 
$4,000. 

Undoubtedly, the great body of em- 
ployed teachers will continue to make 
real sacrifices ungrudgingly and to 
carry heavier burdens if called upon 
to do so. Though in a few communi- 
ties school salaries could be cut with- 
out seriously affecting educational 
standards, it must be remembered 
that, in the larger sense, pay cuts de- 
crease national purchasing power at a 
time when we are seeking to expand 
it. Possibly school work could be com- 
pressed so that as much ground would 
be covered in six or seven months as 
is now in nine. Steps in this direction 
have been taken, but the children will 
be left idle for a large part of the 
year, and, once again, purchasing 
power will be restricted. 

Ultimately it must become apparent 
that educational standards cannot be 
maintained unless adequate funds are 
available. But how can funds be 
raised? In several ways. To appreciate 
fully, however, what is proposed, one 
must ask why, in the main, schools 
have been so badly hit in the past two 
years, 

The inability of real estate to carry 
the tax burdens imposed upon it has 
reduced gross revenues and multiplied 
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tax delinquencies. In some school dis- 
tricts the latter run as high as 40 per 
cent. Moreover, property values in 
many districts have been lowered to 
ridiculous levels, while in countless 
cases mortgage charges, constituting 
fixed money burdens, have absorbed a 
disproportionate amount of realty in- 
come. Finally, laws limiting the school- 
tax rate on realty have been enacted 
in many States—notably Indiana—to 
aid distressed home and farm owners. 
The problem of school finances be- 
comes one, therefore, of finding other 
sources of revenue. For this purpose, 
State income taxes, where these do 
not exist, and the revenue derived 
from the liquor traffic, have been sug- 
gested. Colorado, Oklahoma and South 
Dakota are using income tax revenues, 
in whole or in part, to support schools. 
While in Pennsylvania a proposed in- 
come tax for this purpose was not 
acted upon by the State Assembly, a 
$5,000,000 appropriation for distressed 
districts was made, in effect, a charge 
upon the revenue from liquor sales. 
Obviously, such tax collections must 
be made by the States and distributed 
by them to the individual school dis- 
tricts. Some States for many years 
have shouldered a portion of the cost 
of each school district, but that cus- 
tom has never been widespread. As a 
result of the depression, however, a 
system of State aid is almost certain 
to become fairly general. Then we shall 
be faced with the problem of distrib- 
uting State subsidies equitably. In 
Pennsylvania, for instance, where the 
wealthiest school district possesses 
2,500 times as much taxable property 
for each teacher employed as does the 
poorest, subsidies at present are be- 
stowed on every district, and, by law, 
the largest sum granted any school 
district can be only one and a half 
times the smallest. Hence, if the poor- 
est district is to receive $15,000—a 
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sum that may be pitifully inadequate 
—the wealthiest district must be giv- 
en $10,000, which may be unneeded. 

There are a growing number of ad- 
vocates for a completely State-sup- 
ported school system. They would 
abolish school-district taxation as 
such, and would employ a considera- 
ble part of the revenues secured from 
rich communities for the support of 
schools in the poorer. Such is the spir- 
it of the proposals advanced by Dr. 
James N. Rule in Pennsylvania. Dif- 
ferences of wealth between the States, 
and the fact that the entire nation is 
a cultural and social unit, have led 
educators to consider even the eventu- 
ality of Federal aid for all American 
public education. Funds would be 
granted on a basis of need, the attain- 
ment of a fairly high educational 
standard everywhere to be the crite- 
rion. Presumably a development of 
this sort would be achieved but slow- 
ly, following an interval of State 
control. 

Meanwhile, vigorous attempts are 
being made to save the schools. The 
Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education published on Jan. 30 a 
program which laid down six planks 
as a basis for legislation by Con- 
gress. These were: (1) Federal appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to be appor- 
tioned among States where educa- 
tional systems have broken down; (2) 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
aid schools during the fiscal year 1934- 
1935; (3) appropriations to restore 
health services, home economics, man- 
ual training, music and art; (4) re- 
lease of local funds by refinancing 
school debts and by Federal loans to 
school districts; (5) PWA appropria- 
tions for new school buildings, espe- 
cially for the construction of consoli- 
dated schools in rural districts; (6) a 
Federal grant of $30,000,000 to help 


students to stay in college and to go to 
college in 1934-1935. The first and 
sixth requests were largely achieved 
within ten days of the publication of 
the program, auguring well for the 
success of these proposals, which are 
restricted to undisputed essentials. 
But can the emergency Federal aid 
thus extended be expected to be suffi- 
cient to keep all the nation’s schools 
open? If that is to be done the local 
communities must themselves make 
additional sacrifices. Moreover, Fed- 
eral relief is avowedly of an emer- 
gency character and the acute prob- 
lem of future financing has yet to be 
solved. 

The leaders at Washington have al- 
ready admitted their deep concern for 
education. Secretary Ickes declared 
that “even in these days of tremen- 
dously pressing problems, to my mind 
the most important question of all is 
this: What are we going to do about 
our schools? President Roosevelt, 
moreover, declared on Oct. 13, 1933, 
that “the main point is that we need 
to make indefinitely better the aver- 
age education which the average child 
now receives.” “This crisis can be 
met,” the President added, “but not in 
a day or in a year, and education is a 
vital factor in the meeting of it.” 
Meanwhile, in the face of all their 
woes, the educators plan hopefully for 
the future, looking forward to the 
time when all American education can 
be raised to a new, higher plane. Per- 
haps this time of trouble will see the 
beginning, rather than the end, of 
educational progress, for as John 
Dewey has said: “Now if ever is the 
time for educational change. * * * 
It may be no coincidence that exactly 
a hundred years ago at the time of 
another crisis came one of the great- 
est educational advances we have ever 
made.” 





Mathematics Up-to-Date 
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PERFECT science is a dead science. 

Happily for those whose chief 
interest is mathematics, this most 
abstract of all sciences is far from 
perfect, and the rate at which it is 
growing today indicates that a per- 
fect mathematics is not to be ex- 
pected before the human race itself 
attains perfection. 

Most of the advances being made 
are of so highly technical a nature 
that any attempt to describe them 
without using symbols would be an 
insult to mathematics itself, for the 
striking feature which distinguishes 
mathematics from the sciences to 
which it is most closely related is the 
vast amount of meaning and power 
which is condensed and concentrated 
into its symbols and formulas. That 
the whole classical theory of electro- 
magnetism, for instance, is implicit 
in two short, simple equations (Clerk- 
Maxwell’s, with the use of “complex 
numbers”) may seem like a miracle 
but it is a fact. To loose the bonds 
which confine volumes of meaning in 
a fifteenth of a page would be to undo 
the very purpose of mathematics in 
a shapeless mass of verbosity. Never- 
theless, there are certain aspects of 
mathematics which can be roughly 
described in a general way without 
technicalities, and these aspects are 
of supreme importance for all mathe- 
matical reasoning, possibly for all 
deductive reasoning. Progress in these 
parts, which has been phenomenally 
rapid during the past quarter century, 
derives from attempts to answer the 
question, What is mathematics? 


To put the end of the story first, 
there is at present no common agree- 
ment among mathematicians as to 
what mathematics is. There are three 
leading schools of thought, each with 
vigorous champions and devoted parti- 
sans. Each, from a broader point of 
view than that of any one of them, 
no doubt has at least part of an an- 
swer that the next generation may 
accept temporarily. But if finality is 
ever attained mathematics will be as 
dead as the moon. Controversies over 
the meaning—if any—of mathematics 
are its breath of life. 

The three schools are commonly 
called the logistic, the formalist, and 
the intuitionist. Each has had a long 
and stormy history, but the clear 
emergence of each as a_ definite, 
organized school of mathematical 
thought is a matter of the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

The sweep of human knowledge en- 
visaged by each of the three schools 
is so vast that any brief account of 
their respective aims must necessarily 
be woefully inadequate. Yet something 
of their purposes can be glimpsed 
from a bald statement of the dominat- 
ing thesis of each. 

But before we consider the three 
schools of thought among which pres- 
ent-day mathematicians are divided 
let us for a moment look back at the 
varied history of abstract thought. 
Here we behold four peaks that tower 
up far above the general level of pro- 
found or lofty speculation. The first 
marks the Sixth Century, B. C., when 
Pythagoras saw the human necessity 
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for a clear conception of proof on 
which all sane mortals could agree. 
Proof always proceeds from hypothe- 
ses which, for the time being, are ac- 
cepted as facts. From the hypotheses, 
whose “truth” is irrelevant, deduc- 
tions are made. It was accepted for 
over 2,300 years that no step in a 
deduction shall transgress any one of 
the so-called “laws of thought” of 
Aristotle. These laws are: 

“A is A” (the law of identity) ; 

“Everything is either A or not A” 
(the law of excluded middle) ; 

“Nothing is both A and not A” (the 
law of contradiction). 

The next peak marks the year 1826, 
when the Russian mathematician N. 
I. Lobatchewsky showed human be- 
ings that it is to their advantage to 
deny the obvious, to “challenge an 
axiom,” as he himself did when he 
ended the long tyranny of Euclid. 
That which has been accepted “every- 


where, always, and by all,” is not 
necessarily “true,” nor even conve- 
nient. 

The last two peaks rose in our own 


time. As Ludwig Wittgenstein ob- 
serves (Proposition 3.031) in his 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (pub- 
lished in 1921), “it used to be said 
that God could create everything, ex- 
cept what was contrary to the laws of 
logic.” The logic cited is Aristotle’s, 
crystallized in the three “laws of 
thought.” Sometime before 1912 the 
intuitionist Brouwer challenged the 
second law. He showed that the law 
of excluded middle is not necessarily 
valid for infinite collections—those of 
supreme importance in mathematics. 
About 1922 the Polish-American Al- 
fred Korzybski similarly challenged 
the law of identity. . 
The final step, leading to the fourt 

and last peak, was the construction 
by the Polish logicians J. Lucasiewicz 


and A. Tarski in 1930 of any number 
of systems in which propositions do 
not necessarily have one or the other 
of the two “truth possibilities’— 
“true” and “not-true”’—but can have 
any number of “possibilities.” 

Returning now to the three schools 
among which present-day mathema- 
ticians are divided, we shall find that 
light is thrown on the tenets of each 
of them by their historical develop- 
ment. As each history is intricate, only 
the briefest outline can be given. 

Since in some respects the rise of 
formalism is the most easily followed, 
we shall begin with that school. The 
formalists are grouped around their 
leader, David Hilbert of Gottingen, 
regarded by the majority of his pro- 
fessional fellow-workers as the fore- 
most living mathematician. Hilbert’s 
formalistic work, all in German, 
began in 1899 with the publication of 
his classic Foundations of Geometry, 
and was continued in a short series of 
technical papers from then almost to 
the present day. With W. Ackermann 
in 1928 Hilbert published a _ brief 
book on his theory. 

The formalists maintain that mathe- 
matics itself is empty of meaning 
and is the technique of manipulating 
meaningless symbols or marks in 
accordance with certain simple rules. 
After a symbolic game has been 
played out, like chess, we may inquire 
into the “meanings” of the “moves” 
or of a particular “game,” but when 
we do so we are outside mathematics 
and in another domain, which Hilbert 
calls “metamathematics.” The analogy 
is with experimental physics and 
theoretical physics or metaphysics. 

To take a simple example, a, B, c, 
R in mathematics may be mere 
“marks” or “symbols” occurring in 
the combinations aRb, bRc, aRc, anda 
particular mathematical “move” may 
be this: “If aRb and bRe are both 
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asserted, then aRc can be asserted,” 
or more briefly: “If aRb and bRc, 
then aRc.” Thus this “move” permits 
us to put “aRc” for “aRb and bRe.” 
So far no “meaning” has been as- 
signed to the marks or to the move. 
The mathematics is concerned only 
with moving the marks. The meta- 
mathematics of this situation may 
demand that we exhibit an instance 
of both the marks and the move which 
shall provide a true statement. One 
such is given when a, b, c represent 
numbers, and R means “is greater 
than’; another, when a, b, c represent 
human beings, and R means “is an 
ancestor of.” There are many more. 

Denying Euclid’s postulate that 
through a given point there is pre- 
cisely one straight line parallel to a 
given straight line, Lobatchewsky in 
1826 constructed the first non- 
Euclidean geometry. Self-consistent 
and as adequate for any purpose as 
Euclid’s, Lobatchewsky’s geometry 
started the creation of geometries in 
profusion, one of which was Rie- 
mann’s, the mathematical substratum 
underlying Einstein’s general relativ- 
ity; it also later initiated the modern 
study of systems of postulates (ax- 
ioms, outright assumptions). In this 
study it is sought to prove that the 
postulates in a given set are indepen- 
dent: namely, that no one is deducible 
by common logic from the rest; also 
that the given set is consistent in the 
sense that a contradiction cannot be 
deduced from the postulates. A con- 
tradiction is a statement such as “A is 
B and not-B.” The problem of prov- 
ing a given set of postulates to be 
free of contradiction is of evident im- 
portance. Proof consists in exhibiting, 
or pointing to, a system which satis- 
fies the postulates and which, for the 
time being, is itself assumed to be free 
of contradiction. Thus the consistency 
of Hilbert’s famous set of twenty pos- 


tulates for ordinary geometry is 
proved in the sense indicated by show- 
ing that the postulates are satisfied 
by certain parts of common arithme- 
tic. This raises the question, empha- 
sized by Hilbert at the Paris Congress 
of Mathematicians in 1900 as one of 
the most important in the whole do- 
main of mathematics, of proving that 
the rules of common arithmetic will 
never produce a contradiction. A mo- 
ment’s reflection on what Lobatchew- 
sky did in geometry will show that 
Hilbert’s problem is at least not trivial 
and that it is probably of great dif- 
ficulty. But so far this problem has 
not been solved. 

Now, arithmetic and geometry, 
boundless as each is, are but small 
parts of modern mathematics. The 
vaster field of analysis, which deals 
with continuity and continuously vary- 
ing quantities—such as the velocity 
of a falling body, the rate of flow of 
currents of anything from air to elec- 
tricity, and so on—monopolizes the 
attention of at least half the working 
mathematical population of the world. 
In the great majority of applications 
direct contact with physical science 
is made through analysis rather than 
algebra, arithmetic, or geometry. An- 
alysis itself is rooted in the mathe- 
matical theory of the infinite—un- 
countable collections of points, in- 
stants, numbers—and this theory in 
turn has been the most prolific source 
of inquiries into the meaning of math- 
ematics. If the theory of the infinite 
lacks consistency it would seem to fol- 
low that scientific speculations based 
upon mathematical analyses, as many 
of the most striking ones are, should 
not be taken too seriously. However 
that may be, it is of obvious impor- 
tance to mathematics to provide a 
proof of the consistency of analysis. 
Hilbert’s formalistic approach aimed 
at such a proof without attaining it. 
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A formalistic proof of consistency 
proceeds somewhat as follows: First, 
the postulates are laid down. Among 
these is this: If P and Q are proposi- 
tions (statements which are either 
true or false) such that P implies Q, 
then, whenever P appears in the 
“meaningless” game of “moving” the 
“marks,” it may be replaced by Q. This 
at first sight may appear trivial. Con- 
sider, however, the situation where Q 
is itself an agglomeration of ‘‘marks,” 
picked up in the course of a “demon- 
stration” according to the rules of 
logic, much as a snowball gathers 
both mass and momentum going down- 
hill, and suppose P to be a similar but 
bigger snowball. To replace P by Q is 
to simplify the situation. In this sym- 
bolic game there are two privileged 
symbols, say A and Z. For the point of 
interest here it is immaterial what A 
and Z are interpreted to “mean” in 
the metamathematics (if any) fol- 
lowing the “meaningless” game. It is 
assumed that A and Z are not identi- 
cal. By Aristotle’s first law, A is iden- 
tical with A, and Z with Z. The aim of 
a consistency proof is to show that 
manipulations of the marks (as with 
the “snowballs”) can never lead to “A 
is Z,”’ but must always lead to “A is 
A,” or “Z is Z.” 

The grand objective of the formalist 
school is to provide a consistency 
proof for the whole of mathematics. 
From a previous remark it follows 
that the proof has not been forthcom- 
ing. If this conclusion seems discon- 
certing, it should be remembered that 
the problem is, in the most literal 
sense imaginable, infinitely more com- 
plex than would be the codification of 
all the systems of laws devised by 
human societies since the dawn of 
civilization. It is even a broader, a 
deeper, and a more ambitious program 
than the corresponding thing in theo- 
retical physics would be, and the 


latter has not even been attempted 
as yet. 

The logisticians, headed by the 
English mathematicians Alfred North 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, re- 
gard mathematics as a branch of 
logic. Some of their followers go fur- 
ther and identify mathematics and 
logic. In 1910 the publication of the 
first volume of Principia Mathematica 
by Whitehead and Russell marked the 
beginning of modern logistics. This 
massive work was in part the natural 
outgrowth of earlier investigations by 
both authors. 

The evolution of the logistic school 
can be traced to two main sources, 
the first of which has also influenced 
all schools of mathematical thought. 
This was the early appearance of 
paradoxes in formally unobjectionable 
reasoning. Shortly after the discovery 
by Pythagoras that the square root of 
2 is not obtainable by dividing one 
whole number by another, the Greek 
sophists, of whom Zeno was the 
subtlest, invented several paradoxes 
which show, among other things, that 
reasoning which yields consistency 
when applied to countable collections, 
may produce inconsistencies when 
applied to uncountable collections. In 
brief, what is obviously true for the 
finite may be glaringly false for the 
infinite. Reasoning adequate for finite 
collections must be both sharpened 
and broadened before it can be used 
with safety on infinite collections, and 
in particular in any question involv- 
ing the notion of continuity. 

Two celebrated paradoxes of Zeno 
and Galileo will illustrate the nature 
of many. Zeno argued that if Achilles 
could run ten times as fast as a tor- 
toise he could not overtake the tor- 
toise in any finite time if he gave it 
a head start. The argument need not 
be reproduced here. Galileo showed 
that, although the whole of a finite 
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collection always contains more things 
than any part of the whole, the like is 
false for infinite collections. It suf- 
fices here to observe that the unend- 
ing sequences 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
».. and 2, 4, 6, 8,10... contain the 
same number of integers, since each 
integer in the second sequence is the 
double of one (and of only one) in- 
teger in the first. But the second is 
visibly only a part of the first. 
Toward the close of the nineteenth 
century numerous disturbing para- 
doxes appeared in mathematical anal- 
ysis. In the subsequent critical exam- 
ination of the foundations of math- 
ematics further paradoxes sprang up 
like weeds in the very logic which 
had been used in all confidence in 
some of the most vital parts of anal- 
ysis. The following humorous trans- 
lation of one of these paradoxes 
(Russell’s) into ordinary language 


may amuse the reader provided it 
does not cause him to lose his mind; 


the translation also is Russell’s: A 
male barber shaves all those men in 
his town who do not shave themselves, 
and he shaves no other men. Does he 
shave himself? Both answers are 
easily seen to be wrong. 

A major objective of the logistic 
program was the reconstruction of 
mathematics, from the ground up, in 
a form to avoid contradictions and 
paradoxes from first to last. It was 
thought by Whitehead and Russell 
that they had proved the identity of 
logic and mathematics and that they 
had carried through the logistic pro- 
gram. But that was a quarter of a 
century ago. The history of modern 
mathematics offers many instances 
of revolutions that have been success- 
fully accomplished in half a decade. 
This may suggest that the classical 
works of mathematics, no matter what 
may have been their merits when first 
published, are dangerous material on 


which to found a permanent mathe- 
matical creed. 

It has been objected to the classical 
logistic program that its definition 
of the natural numbers, 1, 2,3... 
is circular (as will be readily seen 
when the logistic conception of 1, 2, 
3... is indicated) and that no clear 
theory of the infinite emerges. Compe- 
tent critics maintain that both objec- 
tions, each of which is serious enough 
to necessitate a radical revision, if not 
the abandonment, of the entire pro- 
gram, are well grounded. In technical 
details the logistic thesis as devel- 
oped in Principia Mathematica is defi- 
nitely untenable. In addition to these 
objections is another which, possibly, 
goes yet deeper. It can be traced to 
the second main source of logistics. 

Any one who has tried to follow a 
verbal argument in logic or philosophy 
is familiar with the confusions in- 
duced by shifting shades of meaning. 
George Boole, an English mathema- 
tician, greatly diminished such diffi- 
culties by his invention in 1847 to 1854 
of symbolic logic. This reduced logic 
to an easily manipulated algebra 
which, since Boole’s pioneering work, 
has been enormously broadened and 
deepened. It is this symbolic or math- 
ematical logic which is now used 
wherever precision is essential; the 
older verbal logic is utterly inade- 
quate. Now, if the logistic school were 
justified in identifying mathematics 
with logic, it would seem that the 
symbolic system of the logisticians 
should not be a mere special instance 
of certain rather simple algebras. But 
that it is was first pointed out by the 
American mathematicians A. B. Bern- 
stein and E. V. Huntington. In cur- 
rent work each of these investigators 
appears to have shown conclusively 
that mathematics is the incomparably 
broader and more inclusive domain. 
Although the sense in which this 
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greater inclusiveness is the fact is 
severely technical and free of philo- 
sophical discursiveness, the meta- 
mathematical belief which it suggests 
is Brouwer’s intuitionism, which we 
shall come to presently. 

A work which considerably influ- 
enced the British school and caused 
Russell in particular to modify some 
of his views was Wittgenstein’s Trac- 
tatus Logico-Philosophicus. Although 
only incidentally concerned with math- 
ematics, Wittgenstein’s work is the 
origin of the theory that mathematics 
bears to all systems of symbols, in- 
cluding language, the same relation 
that the syntax of a particular lan- 
guage bears to that language. It is a 
universal syntax of symbolism. From 
the work itself it appears that mathe- 
matics is a vast tautology. The fol- 
lowing quotation (Proposition 4.46 in 
the Tractatus) should be intelligible 
when it is remembered that a “prop- 
osition” has precisely two “truth-pos- 
sibilities,’ namely “true” and “not- 
true.” A proposition may itself be built 
up out of more rudimentary propo- 
sitions — “elementary propositions.” 
Each has precisely two truth-possibil- 
ities: 

“Among the possible truth-condi- 
tions are two extremes. In one case 
the proposition is true for all the 
truth-possibilities of the elementary 
propositions. We say that the truth- 
conditions are tautological. In the sec- 
ond case the proposition is false for 
all the truth-possibilities. The truth- 
conditions are self-contradictory. In 
the first case we call the proposition 
a tautology, in the second a contradic- 
tion.” 

In this sense the propositions of 
mathematics are tautologies. Parts of 
Wittgenstein’s theory baffle working 
mathematicians. For example, the 
first proposition in the Tractatus: 


“The world is everything that is the 
case,” and the last: “Whereof one 
cannot speak, thereof one must be 
silent.” To what domain of human 
inquiry do these propositions belong? 
Are they logical, philosophical, meta- 
physical, theological, or possibly 
nonsensical? However, the first part 
of Proposition 4.003 asserts that 
“most propositions and questions 
that have been written about philo- 
sophical matters are not false, but 
senseless.” It may be well then not 
to pursue the investigation. 

At this point it is of singular in- 
terest to unite the logisticians (the 
Whitehead-Russell school) and the 
formalists (Hilbert’s school) in what 
appears to be a sort of mystical di- 
vorce-marriage which renders both 
schools barren and nugatory. As the 
last statement may be unwarranted, 
the reader should form his own opin- 
ion from the following facts: In 1931 
K. Gédel of Vienna published what 
purports to be a proof that it is im- 
possible to prove that mathematics is 
free of contradiction. He claims to 
show that a definite contradiction is 
deducible from any proof that contra- 
dictions cannot occur in mathematics. 
Moreover, it seems probable that the 
“meaningless marks” kind of game, 
perhaps even with the subsequent ad- 
dition of the “meaningful metamathe- 
matics,” is an impossibility for mathe- 
matics. The final fact is that although 
the proof has been mercilessly picked 
to pieces by numbers of competent 
men, no flaw or fallacy has been dis- 
covered. 

Technically Gddel’s proof itself is 
of great interest, as it replaces the 
elaborate “dot” notation, also the 
special signs of mathematical logic 
for the “logical constants” (such as 
“and” and “or”’) and other apparatus 
of the Whitehead and Russell calcu- 
lus of propositions and propositional 
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functions, by integers. Rules of the 
symbolical logical calculus are trans- 
lated into more easily followed rules 
of arithmetic. This may remove one 
stumbling block which has prevented 
classical logicians from penetrating 
the symbolic field. But again, although 
Gédel’s astounding feat is accepted 
today as an accomplished fact, it 
would be rash to predict what tomor- 
row will bring forth. At the moment 
it looks as if one great canto in the 
epic of human thought has definitely 
ended. 

The remaining school, the intui- 
tionist, is almost entirely the creation 
of one man, the Dutch mathematician, 
L. E. J. Brouwer, whose strikingly 
original views were given wide cur- 
rency as a result of his inaugural 
address at the University of Amster- 
dam in 1912. The _intuitionists 
make mathematics precede logic. 
Mathematics is more fundamental, 


more “original,” and humanly more 


“natural” than the logic through 
which it is presented or in which it 
is analyzed. The elusive meaning of 
Brouwer’s position can perhaps be 
sensed by contrasting his conception 
of the unending sequence of numbers 
1, 2, 3, ... with that of the logis- 
ticians. 

Mathematics, according to the in- 
tuitionists, is based on a human “orig- 
inal intuition” of the possibility of 
“constructing” an unending sequence 
of numbers. Here “origins” seems to 
have the meaning of “inborn,” as in 
the familiar phrase “original sin.” 
There is no taint of supernaturalism 
here as there is in some conceptions 
of “mathematical truth.” The logis- 
ticians, on the other hand, replace the 
individual numbers 1, 2, 3, ... by 
logical classes, and thence, still en- 


deavoring to remain within the sphere 
of logic, they elaborate a theory of 
an unending (infinite) sequence of 
such numbers. The “number” of a 
class is itself a class, and is the class 
of all those classes “similiar” to the 
given class, two classes being called 
similar when their members can be 
paired off by one-to-one correspond- 
ence. Thus the class whose members 
are x, y, 2 is similar to the class a, b, 
c, for x and a, y and b, 2 and c can be 
paired, and this pairing (among 
others possible) exhausts both classes. 
These remarks may indicate that the 
schools are at least not identical in 
outlook. Roughly, where the logisti- 
cians end in some of their theories the 
intuitionists begin. 

Mention has been made earlier of 
the work of Lucasiewicz and Tarski in 
constructing any number of systems 
in which propositions do not neces- 
sarily have one or the other of the two 
“truth-possibilities’”—“true” and “‘not- 
true”—but can have any number of 
“possibilities.” This supplements the 
intuitionist program by the construc- 
tion of definite, workable non-Aris- 
totelian “logics,” precisely as Loba- 
tchewsky and his successors did with 
their non-Euclidean geometries in 
surpassing traditional geometry. Is it 
too much to expect that succeeding 
generations will resume the logistic 
program and create not one mathe- 
matics but any number they may de- 
sire or find useful, with the new logics 
as skeletons? 

In the meantime, mathematics can 
boast with Henley’s hero, “My head 
is bloody, but unbow’d”; and with 
Milton’s reaffirm its courage and its 
determination 


Never to submit or yield: 
And what is else not to be overcome. 
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If we only knew how deep that hole is! 
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—New Haven Register 


Bad news on the stock ticker The overhang 
—St Louis Post-Dispatch —St. Louis Star-Times 
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The Oriental octopus 
—Guerin Meschino, Milan 


The sword of Damocles The crown of Manchukuo 
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Can’t a body have a little peace? Too many obstructions 
—Glasgow Bulletin —The Providence Journal 





Where no dictator can dictate ‘‘Men must work and women must weep”’ 


—The Columbus Dispatch —Daily Herald, London 


France (surprised)—‘‘Mon Dieu! And she promised to be mine alone”’ 
—News of the World, London 





A Month’s World History 


The Polities of World Power 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


N any general view of world affairs 
every passing event tends to be 
related to the question of political 
and economic stability. The political 
instability of Europe was painfully 
evident in those February days when 
civil war gripped Vienna, while Paris 
mobs surged about the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In both countries the 
vehicle of government was quickly 
righted and will apparently be driven 
with a stronger hand for some time 
to come. In both the new régime 
answers to an exigent demand from 
certain quarters, especially business, 
for energy, decision and conservatism. 
From the point of view of European 
stability, M. Doumergue’s new govern- 
ment promises well. With the Social- 
ists and Royalists the only large 
groups holding aloof, it has broad pub- 
lic support. Its many able members— 
Marshal Pétain, Barthou, Tardieu 
and Herriot—lend it prestige. In inter- 
national affairs it has started off with 
a stiffer policy; but if it should decide 
on concessions to Germany, it can 
carry the country with it much better 
than preceding governments. 

For Europe, the Austrian outlook 
is far from being so happy. Prince 
von Starhemberg and Major Fey, the 
Heimwehr leaders who have taken 
virtual charge, promise to govern with 
a stern hand. But the ultimate reper- 
cussions of the fighting in Vienna are 
difficult to predict. In other capitals, 


especially London, a Nazi triumph 
within a few months is expected. The 
manoeuvres of the Italian, Hungarian 
and German governments, the omi- 
nous calm of the Austrian Nazis, the 
talk of a Habsburg restoration, bode 
ill for the future. It is true that Great 
Britain, France and Italy declared on 
Feb. 17 for the maintenance of 
Austria’s “independence and integ- 
rity.”” But as Hitler’s government at 
once pointed out, Germany is not now 
threatening Austria’s political inde- 
pendence; it is interested primarily in 
an economic alliance or Anschluss. 
Meanwhile, the death of King Al- 
bert of the Belgians is an event dis- 
tinctly disturbing to friends of Euro- 


_pean tranquillity. Not only did his 


great personal popularity do much to 
hold together the divergent races and 
political groups of Belgium but his 
wisdom, poise and tolerance have in 
recent years been of distinct value to 
all Western Europe. Belgium has been 
one of the stanchest supporters of the 
League of Nations. She has attempted 
for some time a role of international 
cooperation, has strictly refused to be 
a vassal of any group of powers, and 
has labored for peace. 

February saw a certain diminution 
of the war danger in the Far East. 
Russia’s earnest preparations have 
apparently produced some effect in 
Japan. The new Minister of War in 
Tokyo is less belligerent than his pred- 
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ecessor; other Ministers are concil- 
iatory; Japanese business men are re- 
ported pressing for peace. 

But there has been no lessening of 
the tension between France and Ger- 
many, and certain events of the near 
future may greatly increase that ten- 
sion. Next year the fifteen-year pe- 
riod fixed by the Treaty of Versailles 
for the present régime in the Saar 
Valley terminates; legally, action 
should be taken not later than Jan- 
uary, 1935, to permit the population 
to vote by districts on maintenance 
of the League régime, union with 
France, or union with Germany. Aus- 
tria’s position holds out possibilities 
of trouble. French complaints of Ger- 
man rearmament are increasing. For 
these reasons friends of European 
peace continue to urge action on dis- 
armament. Little progress has been 
made in the month, but some events 
of importance may be briefly noted. 

The leadership is still taken by 
Great Britain. Having relieved Cap- 
tain Anthony Eden of routine work 
in the Foreign Office and promoted 
him to be Lord Privy Seal, the gov- 
ernment dispatched him on Feb. 16 
to visit Paris, Berlin and Rome. A 
roving mission, such as Washington 
gave Norman Davis, possesses certain 
advantages; it enables an agent to 
compare the views of different gov- 
ernments at first hand. Captain Eden 
was expected to explain and urge the 
British Draft Memorandum on dis- 
armament, the full text of which had 
been given to the world on Feb. 1. 
This is regarded in England as the 
boldest and fairest plan thus far de- 
vised to combine the German demand 
for defensive equality with a general 
European system of security. The two 
have long seemed irreconcilable. The 
Draft Memorandum would break the 
deadlock by permitting Germany to 
take practical steps toward equaliza- 


tion, while at the same time making 
France and other States a more def- 
inite offer of British intervention 
against any nation violating the new 
convention. Indeed, it is proposed that 
signatories should “consult” in case 
not merely of violation, but of 
threatened violation. 

The attitude of France at once 
proved, as was expected, the chief 
stumbling block to the success of Cap- 
tain Eden’s mission. He was not to 
negotiate; he was merely to explain, 
inquire and argue. When he reached 
Paris on Feb. 17 he met a chilly recep- 
tion from the Doumergue Cabinet, 
Foreign Minister Barthou being re- 
ported as particularly hostile. Sir John 
Simon had explicitly stated on Feb. 6 
that “Germany’s equality of rights in 
the matter of armaments could not be 
resisted.”’ But the French, according 
to press reports, stood upon their 
previous demand that the rearmament 
of the Reich be kept within narrow 
bounds, that the quasi-military Storm 
Troopers and other formations be 
dissolved, and that rigid permanent 
control be instituted. 

In Berlin the reception given the 
British envoy on Feb. 20 and 21 was 
far more cordial. On the second day, 
Chancellor Hitler, Foreign Minister 
von Neurath and Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels visited the British 
Embassy for a conference which 
lasted four hours. This being Hitler’s 
first visit to the embassy, his friendiy 
gesture aroused much comment. He 
took a distinctly cordial attitude, and 
was reported to have accepted the 
Draft Memorandum in principle, 
agreeing to modify Germany’s recent 
position. Germany on Feb. 3 had pub- 
lished in full her reply to the French 
proposals on disarmament, and had 
objected strongly to the French view 
of the Storm Troopers, of maintenance 
of a heavy French superiority in the 
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air, and of other alleged discrimina- 
tions which were pronounced “utterly 
incompatible with the honor and 
security of Germany.” Concessions 
were therefore important. Captain 
Eden on departing said that his visit 
had proved “of real value.” 

Arriving in Rome on Feb. 24, Cap- 
tain Eden explained the British posi- 
tion in full to a receptive Mussolini. 
The Italian Government has its own 
plan for disarmament, which it 
regards as superior to the British 
scheme, but to which the French are 
equally hostile. Mussolini now waived 
this plan. Like Hitler, he declared he 
was willing to accept the British Draft 
Memorandum as a basis of discussion. 
An official communiqué issued in 
Rome on Feb. 26 stated that British 
and Italian Governments found them- 
selves in complete accord as to objec- 
tives and a possible basis for a general 
agreement. 

The net result of Captain Eden’s 
tour was therefore to demonstrate 
the comparative isolation of France 
on the disarmament question. This 
isolation was emphasized in a state- 
ment by the Belgian Premier, Count 
de Brocqueville, on March 7. He de- 
clared that theoretically there were 
two ways to prevent Germany from 
rearming. One was to invoke League 
investigation under Article 213 of the 
Versailles treaty. But Great Britain 
and Italy, and perhaps other powers, 
too, would refuse to support such 
action. The only alternative step was 
a preventive war. “Such a remedy 
would be worse than the evil it tries 
to correct,” he said. ‘““No government 
dreams of it. I refuse to launch our 
country on such an adventure.” 

The British and Italian press in 
general vigorously support Sir John 
Simon’s statement regarding Ger- 
many’s “equality of rights” in self- 
protection. Both argue that every 


sovereign State has an inalienable 
right to the means of defense; that 
defensive weapons can be carefully 
defined—in fact, are defined in the 
British and Italian plans; and that 
nobody accuses Germany of the secret 
manufacture of offensive weapons. 
It is argued that the facts must be 
accepted, however reluctantly, just as 
the facts about reparations had final- 
ly to be accepted. 

Germany unquestionably believes 
that, sixteen years after her defeat, 
she is coming within reach of military 
equality, and means to have it. The 
feverish diplomatic activity which has 
followed her withdrawal from the 
League and the increasing concessions 
made to her, stimulate this feeling. 
The French understand this belief. 
They also understand that Germany, 
if equality is once gained, means to 
go on to other items in the list which 
Reich leaders sum up by the word 
Gleichberechtigung—that is, an unde- 
fined revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Already Germany has gained 
two great objectives—the evacuation 
of occupied territory and the aboli- 
tion of reparations. Equality in arms 
is to be the third, followed by the re- 
covery of the Saar, Anschluss with 
Austria, a new arrangement regard- 
ing the Polish Corridor, and the claim- 
ing of colonial mandates. As each is 
gained, the next on the list will come 
into view. The recent ten-year agree- 
ment with Poland simply means, as 
the French feel, that items other than 
the Corridor—the Saar, Anschluss— 
have been given precedence on the 
list. 

The stubborn position on disarma- 
ment therefore implies a good deal 
more than mere objection to the terms 
of this or that draft convention. It 
means that France is trying to delay 
the working out of the whole Gleich- 
berechtigung schedule, potentially so 
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dangerous to her. The ionger she re- 
sists the third item and the more she 
restricts the inevitable German vic- 
tory upon it, the more time she will 
have to deal with the questions raised 
by the fourth, fifth and other items, 
and the stronger will be her position 
thereon. But all this does not greatly 
improve her present attitude in the 
eyes of Great Britain and Italy, who 
are growing impatient. 


BIGGER NAVIES EVERYWHERE 


Meanwhile, in all the principal cap- 
itals of the world the advocates of 
larger navies are happier than for 
many years past. The London Naval 
Treaty expires in 1936. Next year dele- 
gates representing the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan must meet to 
resume negotiations upon the forces 
of their nations. The three govern- 
ments are sparring for position, for 
it is presumed—apparently—that the 
nation with the most keels laid down 
and vessels appropriated for will have 
a bargaining advantage. Paper pro- 
grams can be used in a huge game of 
bluff, or what in the time of Canning 
and Clay was called “brag.” It may 
be doubted whether this theory has 
any real validity. The next naval con- 
ference should not, and probably will 
not, resemble a poker game. But the 
theory is at least useful in the hands 
of big-navy men to entice or persuade 
legislators, and is so used in Washing- 
ton, London and Tokyo. Simultane- 
ously France is planning to enlarge 
her navy, and Italy has announced 
that she is not willing to drop too far 
behind France. 

The first days of March brought a 
number of definite moves toward large 
navies. The Vinson naval bill, a 
blanket authorization for building 
up the American Navy to the limit 
permitted by the London Conference 
of 1930, passed the Senate on March 


6. Its cost is uncertain, for appropria- 
tion bills are to follow as data are 
accumulated. Estimates of Chairman 
Trammel of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee placed it at $750,000,000 and 
its opponents at possibly $1,000,000,- 
000. The House of Representatives 
had already passed substantially the 
same measure. 

The British Admiralty, on March 6, 
also sent to Parliament its budget es- 
timate for adding twenty-five craft, 
large and small, to the navy. The total 
came to £56,550,000, an increase of 
nearly £3,000,000 over last year, and 
the largest naval appropriation since 
1928. Four new cruisers would bring 
to thirteen the total planned or under 
construction in Great Britain. 

On March 6, again, the Naval Com- 
mittee of the French Chamber ap- 
proved a program for spending 913,- 
000,000 francs, to be spread over the 
budgets of the next five years. Among 
the ships included in this program 
was to be a 26,000-ton sister ship of 
the cruiser Dunkerque, now under con- 
struction. The plans for this second 
Dunkerque aroused irritation in Italy, 
who till now has not been expected 
to lay down any new ships. The Ital- 
ian press at once pointed out that even 
the first Dunkerque had created a 
need for a counterbalancing vessel on 
their side. 

Such news presents a dark picture. 
But against it may be placed the light 
furnished by the more and more deter- 
mined efforts of various governments 
to lessen the international economic 
warfare so unhappily characteristic 
of the past few years. President 
Roosevelt’s call for power to make re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements with other 
nations, and the protocol of March 7 
by which Poland and Germany ended 
their nine-year tariff conflict, are in- 
dications full of hope. 





NRA in the Spotlight 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


NE of the most exciting years in 

American history ended on March 
4, Yet the activities of the Roosevelt 
administration had been so varied, at 
times so confusing, that what they 
meant few understood. At least the 
country had been exhilarated, and 
given the hope that economic recovery 
was at hand, despite the many dis- 
cords in the national symphony. 

As the administration’s first year 
closed, attention was once more di- 
rected to the system that has grown 
up under the aegis of the Blue Eagle. 
In Constitution Hall at Washington on 
March 5, there assembled 4,000 mem- 
bers of NRA code authorities to con- 
sider the lessons and problems arising 
from the codification of American in- 
dustry. Before this assembly came the 
President himself, saying: ‘“The Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was 
drawn with the greatest good of the 
greatest number in mind. Its aim was 
to increase the buying power of wage- 
earners and farmers so that industry, 
labor and the public might benefit 
through building up the market for 
farm and factory goods.” 

But the keynote of the President’s 
speech in which he discussed how 
the NRA had been conceived and 
the need for a balanced economic 
system was: “I give to industry to- 
day this challenge: It is the imme- 
diate task of industry to re-employ 
more people at purchasing wages and 
to do it now. Only thus can we con- 
tinue recovery and restore the bal- 
ance we seek.” The President insisted 
that small businesses be protected 
and that workers be guaranteed free 


choice in selecting their representa- 
tives for collective bargaining. Final- 
ly, he declared: “Never again will we 
permit the social conditions which al- 
lowed the vast sections of our popula- 
tion to exist in an un-American way, 
which allowed a maldistribution of 
wealth and of power.” 

The meeting which the President 
addressed followed extensive hearings 
before the NRA administrators, at- 
tended by representatives of industry, 
labor and the consumer. General John- 
son asked for their criticism; he got 
it. The hearings opened on Feb. 27, 
with a speech in which he both de- 
fended the work of the NRA and ad- 
mitted that mistakes had been made. 
In an attempt to forestall criticism, 
the Recovery Administrator outlined 
a rather vague twelve-point program, 
which included uniformity of hours 
and wages in competitive industries, 
higher wages and shorter hours, more 
equitable price stabilization, more ef- 
fective rule on costs, adequate labor 
and consumer representation in an 
advisory capacity on code authorities, 
uniform government representation 
on code authorities, protection against 
monopoly control, more effective set- 
tlement of labor disputes and so on. 

But General Johnson did not dis- 
arm his critics. The NRA was pretty 
generally charged with fostering the 
growth of monopolies. Labor, it was 
asserted, had been denied the rights 
supposedly extended by the NIRA, 
and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, described 
the labor provisions of the act as “a 
ghastly farce.” The consumers also 
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had their day. A representative of the 
emergency conference of consumers’ 
organizations urged a “complete 
shake-up of the NRA high command” 
to give the people “a fair deal.’ An- 
other, deploring the disregard of con- 
sumers, declared that “under the 
NRA business groups have gotten 
very largely what they wanted. * * * 
They have the right to set up ma- 
chinery to act in concert and collu- 
sively without adequate public con- 
trol.” 

When the field day for the critics 
ended on March 2, General Johnson 
thanked them and promised to use the 
information they had given him. But 
there was an air of unreality about 
the entire episode. Criticism had been 
asked for and had been offered, but 
apparently could not move the Gen- 
eral from the position he had taken in 
his speech at the opening meeting. 

Even the sessions of the code au- 
thorities had a cut-and-dried quality. 
That shorter hours and higher pay 
would be urged upon industry was 
known nearly a month before the 
4,000 delegates assembled. For the 
rest, the conference, divided into sec- 
tions for the study of labor problems, 
small business, price fixing, code ad- 
ministration and code enforcement, 
accomplished little as far as outsiders 
could gather. Problems, solutions, 
criticism and praise fell into now fa- 
miliar channels. Whether the NRA 
could be eventually diverted from the 
path it has followed in its eight 
months and a half of life seemed 
doubtful. 

The conference only emphasized 
anew the principal charges against 
the NRA. The first is that it fosters 
monopoly by sanctioning business 
practices detrimental to small enter- 
prise. In answer to this complaint, 
General Johnson on Feb. 19 an- 
nounced the creation of an advisory 


board to study how NRA codes affect 
small businesses and to safeguard 
them against monopolistic practices. 
Clarence Darrow became chairman of 
this board. 

Another complaint is that the NRA 
is being administered by men too 
closely affiliated with the businesses 
which they are expected to make toe 
the mark. Senator Nye has tried to 
obtain details regarding the individu- 
als employed by the NRA, their sal- 
aries, past business connections and 
their affiliation with industrial codes, 
but his resolution as finally passed by 
the Senate left these facts to be sup- 
plied at the discretion of the NRA. The 
difficulty of finding men for key posi- 
tions in the NRA was brought home 
again when on Feb. 24 Colonel Robert 
H. Montgomery resigned as chief of 
the Research and Planning Division. 
The resignation was forced when Gen- 
eral Johnson discovered a_ statute 
which prevented a man from holding 
a@ government position in which he 
would be obliged to supervise matters 
affecting the business of his clients. 
But Colonel Montgomery is only one 
of many who have found a position in 
the NRA embarrassing because of 
business relationships. 

Still another, and perhaps the great- 
est onslaught on the NRA, has come 
from labor. From the first, labor has 
found it difficult to enjoy the privi- 
lege of collective bargaining suppos- 
edly guaranteed by the Recovery Act. 
The National Labor Board and the re- 
gional boards have sought to enforce 
the provision, but their efforts have 
failed in several notable instances. 
The Ford Motor Company is alleged 
to have refused to bargain with the 
workers in its Edgewater (N. J.) 
plant; the E. G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia has been in- 
volved in a similar dispute; while the 
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case of the Weirton Steel Company is 
notorious. Action has been repeatedly 
taken by the National Labor Board, 
or by the National Compliance Board, 
supported in some instances by execu- 
tive orders, but to no avail. 

To strengthen the authority of the 
board, its chairman, Senator Wagner, 
on March 1 introduced in Congress a 
bill under which all company unions 
would be abolished, recognition of 
labor representatives by employers 
would be required, and the board 
would be made permanent and en- 
dowed with full power to enforce its 
decisions. Nevertheless, “the National 
Labor Board,” the Senator said, “is 
not designed to act chiefly as a police- 
man or a judge. Its chief function 
will be to mediate and conciliate in- 
dustrial disputes and to offer its ser- 
vices aS an arbitrator whenever the 
parties so desire.” 

Meanwhile, prospects of employ- 
ment remain poor. The American 
Federation of Labor estimated that in 
January, despite increased industrial 
activity, unemployment stood at 11,- 
690,000—about 2,000,000 below the 
peak of March, 1933. Perhaps there 
was some consolation in the fact that 
the January job-decline was less than 
seasonal. But the continuance of so 
much unemployment gave point to 
the President’s demand for a further 
shortening of the hours of labor. The 
A. F. of L. report, issued soon after 
a similar one from the Department 
of Labor, strengthened the view that 
the CWA program was being ended 
too quickly. 

Simultaneously with the beginning 
of reduction in CWA rolls, the Senate 
on Feb. 14 approved a bill appropri- 
ating $950,000,000 for the CWA and 
other relief measures. Harry L. Hop- 
kins, CWA Administrator, had al- 
ready announced that he would wind 
up the affairs of the organization in 


such a manner that none of the 
4,039,474 persons on the rolls would 
be left by May 1. By then he expect- 
ed the PWA program and industrial 
revival to absorb most of those re- 
ceiving CWA aid. Many critics re- 
garded Mr. Hopkins as a victim of 
wishful thinking, and the opposition 
to terminating the CWA was so stren- 
uous and unemployment so serious 
that a new relief program was pro- 
posed on Feb. 28 by President Roose- 
velt. 

While this program was announced 
as a. system of relief to replace the 
CWA, it seemed to be only the same 
thing with a new name. Unemploy- 
ment relief would be given to three 
groups: (1) Distressed families in 
rural areas; (2) individuals living 
in single-industry communities where 
there is no hope of re-employment; 
(3) the unemployed in large cities. 
The brief explanation accompanying 
the announcement of the program 
contained little that was new; the 
President merely reiterated an old 
policy in saying that industrial 
workers who are unemployed should 
be given an opportunity for liveli- 
hood by the prosecution of a flexible 
program of public works. The plan 
is to be administered mainly through 
local agencies supplied with Federal 
funds. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration continues along itsthorny 
path. Its major proposal before Con- 
gress during February was the Bank- 
head bill to control cotton production. 
Though many AAA officials were 
lukewarm, both President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Wallace endorsed the 
bill, which would impose a tax of 12 
cents a pound on the ginning of all 
cotton in excess of 9,500,000 bales 
and place production on a quota 
basis. As finally reported to the House 
the bill set total production at 10,000,- 
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000 bales and the tax on all cotton 
over that amount at 50 per cent of 
the central market price. If enacted, 
the law would cover the crop years 
1934-35 and 1935-36 and give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture broad powers of 
crop control, including that of pro- 
tecting “the interests of share-crop- 
pers and tenants in the making of 
allotments.” 

The AAA has sponsored a bill, now 
before Congress, to regulate com- 
modity exchanges. It would prohibit 
all transactions which cause a com- 
modity price to be “reported, regis- 
tered or recorded which is not a bona 
fide price.” In addition, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has asked that the 
AAA be empowered to seek court 
injunctions against violations of mar- 
keting agreements and the like. A 
further amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act has been sug- 
gested to make compulsory the present 
voluntary quota agreements between 
producers, processors and handlers if 
proposed by two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers representing two-thirds of the 
crop acreage and volume. 

Meanwhile, the AAA had decided 
to begin immediately to withdraw 
marginal farm land from production. 
With the $25,000,000 now available, it 
is estimated that from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 acres will be affected. 

At many points the recovery poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt administration 
coalesce, most notably in relation to 
foreign trade. Secretary Wallace, for 
example, has on many occasions advo- 
cated tariff reduction to increase for- 
eign trade. In a recently published 
pamphlet, America Must Choose, he 
again points to the middle road be- 
tween economic nationalism and eco- 
nomic internationalism as the way 
toward expanded exports and the 
maintenance of American living 
standards. While primarily concerned 


with finding markets for American 
agriculture, he no less realizes the 
whole inter-relationship of farm prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods. “There 
is world trade to be had,” he writes. 
“By paying the price the United 
States can get its share. It must buy 
abroad as well as sell abroad. It must 
import as well as export.” Mr. Wal- 
lace’s position agrees largely with 
that taken by Secretary Hull and by 
President Roosevelt. 

The President in a special message 
to Congress on March 2 asked for 
the power “to enter into executive 
commercial agreements with foreign 
nations” and “within carefully guard- 
ed limits to modify existing duties 
and import restrictions in such a way 
as will benefit American agriculture 
and industry.” The bill embodying 
the President’s recommendations im- 
mediately roused opposition among 


both Republicans and Democrats, fore- 
casting prolonged and controversial 
Congressional debates. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DOCKET 


Congress at the end of the first 
two months of the session had little 
legislation to its credit. In January it 
enacted the monetary bill (see March 
CURRENT History, page 717). Less 
important legislation for relief ap- 
propriations and for the guarantee of 
farm mortgage bonds had also been 
adopted during the first months of 
the session, but the remainder of the 
program was still under consideration. 

By the beginning of March none 
of the regular appropriations bills 
had been passed and two, the Inde- 
pendent Offices and the Postoffice- 
Treasury, had given rise to contro- 
versy. In the latter the Senate in- 
serted an amendment appropriating 
$500,000 for the construction of a fur- 
niture factory which would fit into a 
subsistence homestead project at 
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Reedsville, W. Va., and, by making 
postoffice furniture, provide a cri- 
terion of the prices of private manu- 
facturers. The House refused to accept 
the amendment and for the time being 
the supply bill was deadlocked. 

The Independent Offices Bill, after 
running the gauntlet of the House 
unscathed, met with difficulties in 
the Senate. First, an amendment re- 
storing the entire 15 per cent pay cut 
to government employes was voted. 
Then, defying party leaders, the Sen- 
ate added to the bill nearly all the 
veterans’ benefits wiped out a year 
ago by the economy act. Senate ac- 
tion was taken despite President 
Roosevelt’s statement that if the Pat- 
man Bonus Bill, then pending in the 
House, should pass Congress it would 
be vetoed. Because the two Senate 
amendments added $354,000,000 to 
the Independent Offices Bill, House 
leaders temporarily shelved it. 

An extraordinary expense for the 
Treasury is forecast by the Vinson 
Naval Bill, which passed the Senate 
on March 7, after having been previ- 
ously approved by the House. The bill 
authorizes the building of American 
naval strength up to the limits estab- 
lished by the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties. Specifically this would 
include one 15,000-ton airplane car- 
rier, 99,200 tons of destroyers and 
35,530 tons of submarines. The total 
cost has been estimated at nearly 
$750,000,000, including about $95,000,- 
000 for naval airplanes. At present 
twenty-two naval vessels are under 
construction and thirty more have 
been provided for by PWA funds. 
Strangely enough, this vast naval 
building program has been pushed 
through Congress without a single 
strong voice being raised in protest. 
Administration support, of course, is 
the real explanation. In the Senate, to 
be sure, Senator Borah denounced the 


munitions lobby, which, he said, was 
spreading war talk in order to aid the 
sale of armaments. And in the vote on 
the bill, it was noticeable that most 
of the Progressive Senators parted 
company with the administration’s 
supporters. 

Ultimately a new tax program will 
be required, not only for naval con- 
struction but also to meet the vast re- 
covery expenditures as well. So far 
the Treasury has financed the govern- 
ment through the sale of notes and 
short-term certificates, though some 
additional revenue will be obtained 
from the tax bill now in Congress. 
This bill aims to tighten the existing 
income-tax law and to make minor 
changes—for instance, to repeal the 
tax on checks. When the bill passed 
the House it was estimated that if ac- 
cepted by the Senate it would add an 
additional $258,000,000. Meanwhile, 
all internal revenues have increased; 
for the seven months ended Jan. 31 
they were higher than for the same 
period a year ago by $566,708,061. 

Before Congress are pending sev- 
eral bills for Federal regulation in 
various fields of private enterprise. 
That affecting stock exchanges has 
received most publicity, but at least 
two others are of great importance. 
President Roosevelt, in a special Con- 
gressional message on Feb. 26, urged 
the creation of a Federal commis- 
sion to regulate telephone, telegraph, 
wireless and cable communication. 
Under the bills introduced in both 
houses, the commission would control 
rate regulation and have power to 
study the subject of communications 
with a view to making recommenda- 
tions to Congress. Another regulatory 
measure is the Copeland-Tugwell Food 
and Drug Bill. (See the article, 
“Foods, Drugs and Poison,” on page 
33.) 

Hearings on the Stock Exchange 
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Regulation Bill (see March CURRENT 
History, page 720) were held by both 
houses during February, permitting 
opponents as well as supporters to 
state their respective positions. Par- 
ticular exception was taken to the 
high margin requirements stipulated 
in the bill and the apparent discrim- 
ination against unregistered securi- 
ties. In some quarters it was said that 
the bill would not pass during the 
present session, unless its proponents 
were prepared to accept drastic revi- 
sion, but this prediction carried little 
weight in the face of President Roose- 
velt’s insistence that the bill be ac- 
cepted without delay. 


THE AVIATION SCANDAL 


By the end of February excitement 
over cancellation of the air-mail con- 
tracts had subsided. (See March Cur- 
RENT History, page 724.) The Army 
Air Corps, which took over the car- 
rying the air mail on Feb. 20, was 
hampered by unusually bad weather, 
which caused several fatal crashes. 
Upon these, opponents of the govern- 
ment seized as an argument against 
the army’s ability to fly the air-mail 
routes, but it soon lost its force when 
disasters befell planes of private 
companies, and when, after the first 
few accidents, the army fliers ap- 
peared to be carrying the mails as 
satisfactorily as had civilians. 

The air mail companies on Feb. 11 
played what was apparently their 
trump card in a letter from Charles 
A. Lindbergh to President Roosevelt 
protesting that contracts had been 
canceled without proper trial and 
without discrimination between the 
innocent and the guilty. But there 
was no direct reply from the White 
House. One of the President’s secre- 
taries suggested that Colonel Lind- 
bergh had been guilty of a breach of 
etiquette in making his letter public 


before it reached the President. Post- 
master General Farley wired the Colo- 
nel that if he knew all the facts he 
would not feel that injustice had been 
done. Public reaction demonstrated 
that Lindbergh’s popularity counted 
as nothing against the President’s. 
Nevertheless, the President indicated 
his desire that the air mail be returned 
to the private companies as soon as 
possible and legislation for this pur- 
pose was introduced in Congress. 

The Senate committee investigating 
air and steamship mail contracts con- 
tinued its examination of witnesses, 
particularly Walter F. Brown, Post- 
master General in the Hoover admin- 
istration. Mr. Brown vigorously de- 
fended his methods of letting air- 
mail contracts, but his testimony and 
that given by others failed to con- 
vince public opinion that the contract 
system was desirable. The adminis- 
tration was said to be considering 
direct subsidies to aviation and the 
merchant marine in preference to 
subsidies disguised as mail contracts. 

Charges of graft in War Depart- 
ment purchases led the House on 
March 2 to authorize an inquiry into 
all aspects of the buying of supplies 
for the army and the leasing of gov- 
ernment buildings. This step followed 
a grand jury investigation of alleged 
irregularities in procuring materials 
for the War Department, particularly 
in regard to airplane purchases. A 
government audit had already shown 
that private contractors had made as 
much as 90 per cent on orders for 
army planes. That contracts for naval 
planes also yielded high profits was 
admitted to the House Naval Sub- 
committee on Feb. 24 by Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Hoovex. Pos- 
sibly a national aviation policy will 
be ultimately formulated, as sug- 
gested by the Secretary of Commerce. 
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IN THE NATION’S MARKETS 

General business conditions have, 
apparently at least, become brighter. 
The New York Times index of busi- 
ness activity rose steadily during 
February from 77.2 for the week 
ended Jan. 27 to 84.5 for the week 
ended Feb. 24. Steel mills during 
February were operating at 42.78 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 34.13 
per cent in January and 20.83 per 
cent in February, 1933. Automobile 
production, speeded up perhaps be- 
cause of the fear of labor troubles, 
showed an encouraging gain, though 
sales lagged considerably behind pro- 
duction, and new passenger car regis- 
trations in January were less than in 
the same month of 1933. A good deal 
of the business improvement, how- 
ever, could not stand too close exam- 
ination, since in published reports 
comparison was with the abnormal 
conditions of February, 1933. More- 
over, too little attention is given to 
the misleading effect on sales reports 
‘ of higher prices. Even if there has 
been some improvement, its sound- 
ness is questionable while unemploy- 
ment remains so distressingly wide- 
spread. 

Nevertheless, the administration has 
still many tricks in the bag for the 
reviving of industry. One long under 
consideration is to extend credit to 
small industry by Intermediate Credit 
Banks in the Federal Reserve districts, 
which would supplement regular com- 
mercial banking. Another device for 
aiding business—in this instance for- 
eign trade—is the Export-Import Bank 
under the presidency of George N. 
Peek, foreign trade adviser to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The bank is to have 
a capital of $11,000,000, of which 
$10,000,000 is in preferred shares 
held by the RFC. While its operations 
at first will be confined to trade with 
the Soviet Union, it may eventually 


expand so as to include all countries 
of the world. Meanwhile, an export 
bank for promoting and improving 
trade relations with Cuba is to be 
set up. 

The position of the railroads was 
disclosed in part on Feb. 27 by re- 
ports from twenty-eight of them which 
showed that net operating income in 
January was 212.5 per cent above 
that in the same month of 1933. At 
the same time Dow, Jones & Co. re- 
ported that twenty-four out of sixty- 
three roads earned net incomes in 
1933, compared with only sixteen in 
1932. 

Much of this improvement is due 
to reduced operating expenses, which 
the railroad executives would appar- 
ently like to bring down still further, 
for on Feb. 15 it was announced 
that they sought to cut basic rates of 
pay by 15 per cent. A temporary 10 
per cent reduction, in effect since June 
21, 1933, expires on June 30. President 
Roosevelt immediately suggested fore- 
going the 15 per cent cut and extend- 
ing the 10 per cent reduction for an- 
other six months—a solution which 
the railway heads had undoubtedly 
expected. 


A LIBERAL SUPREME COURT 


For the second time within two 
months the Supreme Court has up- 
held emergency legislation. On March 
5, by a 5-to-4 decision, it declared the 
New York State Milk Law constitu- 
tional. The case hinged on price-fix- 
ing. Justice Roberts, who wrote the 
majority opinion, declared that “the 
Fifth Amendment, in the field of Fed- 
eral activity, and the Fourteenth, as 
respects State action, do not prohibit 
governmental regulation for the pub- 
lic welfare.’”’ Both these amendments 
to the Constitution include the fa- 
mous “due process of law” clause 
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which has been so often invoked to 
destroy social legislation. “The Con- 
stitution,” Justice Roberts concluded, 
“does not secure to any one liberty to 
conduct his business in such fashion 
as to inflict injury upon the public at 
large, or upon any substantial group 
of the people. Price control, like any 
other form of regulation, is unconsti- 
tutional only if arbitrary, discrimina- 
tory or demonstrably irrelevant to the 
policy the Legislature is free to adopt, 
and hence an unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted interference with individual 
liberty.” This decision, taken with that 
in the Minnesota case (see March Cur- 
RENT HisTorY, page 723), made it seem 
even more likely that the constitution- 
ality of the Federal recovery acts 
would be upheld by the court. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The Philippine independence issue 
was again brought before Congress 
when President Roosevelt requested 
in a special message on March 2 that 
the Hawes-Cutting act be revived 
and amended. Enacted on Jan. 17, 
1933, this law lapsed a year later be- 
cause the Filipinos refused to accept 
it. Mr. Roosevelt suggested the revised 
law provide for the relinquishment 
of military bases in the islands as 
soon as independence should be ac- 
complished, leaving naval bases a sub- 
ject for negotiation between the United 
States and the Filipinos. Under the 
original act, military and naval bases 
might be retained by the American 
Government if it so desired. The Pres- 
ident recommended no other changes, 
but added: “Where imperfections cr 
inequalities exist, I am confident that 
they can be corrected after proper 


hearing and in fairness to both peo- 
ples.” Sefior Manuel Quezon, head of 
the Philippine mission in the United 
States, said: “The Philippines Legis- 
lature, I am sure, will accept the 
Hawes-Cutting law if and when it is 
amended in accordance with the Pres- 
ident’s message.” 


CARIBBEAN DEPENDENCIES 


The social and economic problems 
of Puerto Rico have been constantly 
before the Roosevelt administration. 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell early in March visited the 
island to study its agricultural situa- 
tion in the hope of finding a solution. 
Meanwhile, Governor Winship, in his 
first message to the Legislature, had 
urged economy in government expen- 
ditures. Later he came to the defense 
of Puerto Rican sugar growers, who, 
it was feared, were being discrimi- 
nated against by American sugar re- 
finers and by the sugar quota pro- 
posals before Congress. The deep 
social distress among Puerto Ricans 
was revealed on Feb. 22 by James R. 
Bourne, Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator in the island, who declared 
that more than 200,000 persons, of 
whom fully 95 per cent were heads of 
families, had applied to him for aid. 
This indicated that about 1,200,000 
of the island’s population of 1,600,- 
000 were included in the Federal re- 
lief program. 

The Virgin Islands have also been 
brought within the scope of the New 
Deal. President Roosevelt on Feb. 23 
announced the appointment of an 
advisory council of seven to formulate 
a plan for the social and economic 
rehabilitation of the islanders. 





Canada Shoulders Her Burdens 


HE Canadian Parliament during 

the first six weeks of its sitting 
had little constructive work to its 
credit. Half this time was expended 
in political oratory—based on the 
speech from the Throne—which was 
shut finally off on Feb. 13, when the 
Conservative government won a vote 
of confidence by 110 to 76. The House 
of Commons then settled down to 
work, 

Perhaps the most important bill be- 
fore the House was that introduced on 
Feb. 22 for the establishment of a 
central bank to be known as the Bank 
of Canada. The bank would act as the 
fiscal agent of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and would have the power to 
issue notes. Over a period of time the 
note-issue privileges of the chartered 
banks would be curtailed. Moreover, 
all private banks would be required 
to surrender to the Bank of Canada 
their gold holdings. The central bank 
would exercise the usual central bank- 
ing functions and would also act as 
a bank of rediscount. According to the 
bill, a gold reserve of 25 per cent 
would be required against the tota: 
outstanding note issue. Ownership of 
the new institution would be limited 
to British shareholders, no one of 
whom would be permitted to hold 
more than fifty shares of a par value 
of $100. 

Another problem about which much 
is likely to be heard in Parliament 
is that of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. It has been estimated that the 
system will have a deficit for the 
current fiscal year amounting to about 
$50,000,000—a sum which hampers 
the government’s efforts to balance 
the budget and to reduce taxes. The 


system has improved its position dur- 
ing the past year, but its carrying 
charges are so heavy that only under 
most favorable conditions can its op- 
erations show a profit. During Janu- 
ary, its net revenue deficit was $808,- 
966, compared with $1,907,423 a year 
before. If the Canadian National sys- 
tem fails to pull out of its difficulties 
there is no alternative, according to a 
prominent member of the Bennett 
Cabinet, to amalgamation with the 
Canadian Pacific. 

Canadian business has continued 
the improvement that began about a 
year ago. Heavier car loadings, in- 
creased bank clearings and an ex- 
panded volume of Winter merchandis- 
ing encouraged Canadians and gave 
support to a statement in Canadian 
Business that the upturn should be 
accelerated during the next few 
months. Although statistics for Feb- 
ruary were not available, it was esti- 
mated that employment gained dur- 
ing that month as a result of greater 
activity in all lines, especially in steel 
and textiles. 

Canada’s foreign trade during Janu- 
ary amounted to $79,043,441, com- 
pared with $56,002,946 a year before. 
Exports and imports for the first ten 
months of the fiscal year totaled 
$856,315,471, as against $760,730,185 
for the same period in 1932-33. Al- 
though there has been considerable 
expansion of trade between Canada 
and Great Britain, the effect on busi- 
ness with the United States has not 
been so serious as seemed probable 
when the Ottawa agreements were 
adopted in 1932. According to a recent 
survey, American exports to Canada 
fell only $10,000,000 during 1933, in- 
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stead of the $40,000,000 that had been 
generally estimated when reciprocal 
trade arrangements were made be- 
tween Great Britain and the Dominion. 
The vagaries of the American dollar 
affected trade relations somewhat, and 
the Canadian tariffs, it is charged in 
England, have been so manipulated 
that British goods have been unable 
to enjoy as much of the Canadian 
market as had been anticipated. 

Ultimately, despite Ottawa agree- 
ments, it seems probable that a reci- 
procity treaty will be negotiated be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
In reply to a resolution offered in the 
Canadian House of Commons on Feb. 
19, for opening negotiations for such 
a treaty, Premier Bennett said that 
the negotiations begun last year had 
not been abandoned. He added that 
should President Roosevelt be given 
power to bargain on tariffs, the sub- 
ject of a treaty would again be before 
the heads of the two governments. 

A special committee of the House 
of Commons which has been investi- 
gating wages, hours, prices and busi- 
ness conditions has disclosed shock- 
ing abuses in many sections of Can- 
ada. In Toronto full-time wages were 
shown to be so low that individuals 
were able to exist only by receiving 
partial relief from public welfare 
agencies. In Montreal it was dis- 


covered that girls were being paid as 
little as $2 a week, and wage-cutting 
was growing worse. Chain and depart- 
ment stores were said to be the worst 
offenders. Minimum wage laws have 
been widely flouted. In rural Quebec, 
for instance, girl workers in one shoe 
factory were receiving $1.50 for a 75- 
hour week, while a biscuit factory in 
Montreal paid its workers 5 to 11 
cents an hour until the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage Board interfered. Small 
wonder, when such conditions exist, 
that the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments have found their re- 
sources overtaxed by demands for 
relief. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S STATUS 


Newfoundland on Feb. 16 surren- 
dered its Dominion status for rule by 
a commission appointed by the Crown, 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made by a Royal Commission 
last November. Governor Sir David 
M. Anderson, chairman of the govern- 
ing commission, emphasized that the 
new status would continue only during 
the existence of the island’s economic 
emergency. Although immediate study 
of Newfoundland’s tariff system was 
planned by the commissioners, an of- 
ficial announcement made it clear that 
tariff revision could not be expected 
this year. 





The Death of Sandino 





By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 





HE assassination of General Au- 
gusto César Sandino on Feb. 21 
removed from the Nicaraguan scene 
its most colorful character and, at the 
same time, Latin-America’s most pop- 
ular contemporary hero. The story of 


Sandino’s rise within less than seven 
years from obscurity until he ranked 
among Latin-Americans as an out- 
standing figure—comparable, accord- 
ing to Argentine press comment, to 
the heroes of South American inde- 





THE DEATH 


pendence, San Martin and Bolivar— 
will inevitably be perpetuated by his 
tragic end. 

Sandino was born in Nicaragua 
forty years ago, the son of a coffee 
planter, and received his education in 
the schools there. Little is known of 
his youth and early manhood, but the 
United States Marine Intelligence 
Service in Nicaragua claims that he 
had been convicted of a crime in early 
life and had fled to Mexico to escape 
punishment. Sandino’s critics refer to 
official reports to prove that he was 
for a time a lieutenant of the Mexican 
bandit, Pancho Villa, and that he par- 
ticipated in Villa’s murderous raid on 
Columbus, N. M., in 1916; his apolo- 
gists deny that he aided Villa. In any 
case, Sandino returned to Nicaragua 
in 1926. 

In the civil war waged in 1926-27 
between the Liberals and the Con- 
servatives (the latter had the moral 
support of the United States), Sandino 
raised a force of 800 men and ren- 
dered valiant service to the Liberals. 
The nominal leader of the Liberals 
was the present President of Nica- 
ragua, Juan B. Sacasa, and his gener- 
alissimo was his predecessor in office, 
General José Maria Moncada. In May, 
1927, the United States, acting through 
Colonel Henry L. Stimson, personal 
representative of President Coolidge, 
resolved to impose peace and disarma- 
ment on Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. At the same time the United 
States assumed three major responsi- 
bilities designed to secure peace and 
to forestall future revolutions, namely, 
to supervise the 1928 elections (and, 
as it later developed, those of 1930 
and 1932 as well), to organize on a 
non-partisan basis a Nicaraguan 
constabulary commanded by American 
officers, and to guarantee order pend- 
ing the organization of the constabu- 
lary. At the famous conference be- 
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tween Colonel Stimson and General 
Moncada at Tipitapa on May 3, 1927, 
this scheme was presented by the 
United States to the Liberal com- 
mander. Moncada thereupon agreed 
to order his troops to lay down their 
arms. 

But Sandino refused to do likewise 
and, in protest against the Tipitapa 
agreements, which he regarded as 
legalizing armed American interven- 
tion in Nicaragua’s internal affairs, 
he resorted to guerrilla warfare. On 
July 1, 1927, the United States De- 
partment of State announced that one 
Sandino, a former employe of an 
American mine owner in Nicaragua, 
had raided the latter’s mine at the 
head of some fifty armed bandits. 
Henceforth, to the United States De- 
partment of State, Sandino was a ban- 
dit; to many Nicaraguans and to the 
overwhelming majority of Latin- 
Americans, however, he typified the 
very soul of patriotism in that he 
dared to oppose the intervention of the 
United States in his native country. 

Sandino’s determined fight against 
United States Marines and, later, 
against the Nicaraguan constabulary 
under its United States officers, has 
been detailed month by month in Cur- 
RENT History and does not need to 
be retold here. Suffice it to say that 
for nearly two years the Marines in 
Nicaragua, who numbered at one time 
more than 5,000, assumed the sole re- 
sponsibility of attempting to capture 
Sandino. But he, with not more than 
500 followers, established himself in 
the virtually inaccessible northern 
provinces and successfully defied both 
the land and the air forces of the 
United States. Between April, 1929, 
and May, 1931, the responsibility for 
carrying on the anti-Sandinista cam- 
paign was shifted to the Nicaraguan 
National Guard, while all Marines in 
Nicaragua were concentrated in Ma- 
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nagua. The transfer brought new 
energy into the drive against Sandino, 
but this proved of no avail. So threat- 
ening did the situation become that 
Nicaragua floated a loan of $1,000,- 
000 for increasing the strength of the 
Guard. Nevertheless, the rebels be- 
came more active in the Fall of 1932; 
they even attacked a village within 
twenty miles of Managua and threat- 
ened the railroad near Leon. 

Despite this rebel menace, and in 
accordance with the State Depart- 
ment’s previous announcement that 
it could not “undertake general pro- 
tection of Americans” in Nicaragua, 
the last American Marines were with- 
drawn on Jan. 3, 1933. Their efforts 
to capture Sandino and to give moral 
support in this task to the Guard had 
been spread over five and a half years 
—with the exception of about six 
months when Sandino was in Mexico 
—and had cost the Marine Corps 
more than 130 lives and the United 
States Government several million 
dollars and the animosity of many 
Latin-Americans, 

The withdrawal of Marines pre- 
pared the way for an agreement be- 
tween Sandino and the new Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sacasa, who was inaugu- 
rated on Jan. 1, 1933. By this agree- 
ment, signed on Feb. 2, 1933, Sandino 
promised to demobilize all but 100 of 
his followers; the remainder were to 
be employed in farming projects on 
public lands or in a program of public 
works for the northern area. Subse- 
quently, conflicts arose between San- 
dino’s men and the National Guard 
and it was to discuss with President 
Sacasa the ways and means of ter- 
minating these conflicts that Sandino 
made his tragic final visit to Mana- 
gua. A letter which Sandino is alleged 
to have written to President Sacasa 
on Feb. 19, and which was published 
on the evening of his assassination, 


offers a possible explanation of the 
deed. In this letter Sandino charged, 
among other things, that the National 
Guard was unconstitutional. 

Sandino’s assassination followed a 
dinner which President Sacasa had 
given in his honor at the National 
Palace. When Sandino’s party, includ- 
ing his father, Senator Gregorio San- 
dino; his brother, Socrates; two aides, 
Generals Umanzor and Estrada, and 
Minister of Agriculture Salvatierra, 
reached the main gate of the palace 
grounds, guardsmen seized the two 
Sandino brothers and the two aides, 
took them to the outskirts of Mana- 
gua and there executed them. 

The government promptly an- 
nounced that the assassination was in 
violation of strict orders “to guaran- 
tee the lives of Sandino and his fol- 
lowers” while they were in Managua, 
“ordered an immediate investigation” 
and asked Congress for “‘necessary fa- 
cilities to maintain public order.” In 
anticipation of possible trouble, Pres- 
ident Sacasa at once declared a state 
of siege. Three days later (Feb. 24) 
President Sacasa issued a statement 
in which he formally placed the blame 
for Sandino’s death upon “maladmin- 
istration in the National Guard.” He 
added that he was “conducting a rig- 
orous investigation to the end that 
the perpetrators should be duly pun- 
ished to satisfy the honor of the Nica- 
raguan Army, with which the national 
honor is intimately entwined.” Dis- 
patches of Feb. 28 from Managua in- 
dicated that a movement was on foot 
to justify Sandino’s murder. Docu- 
ments were alleged to have been found 
on the dead chieftain pointing to a 
plot to seize certain forts in Nicara- 
gua and to overthrow the government. 


RESTIVE CUBAN LABOR 


The new Mendieta government in 
Cuba early in February faced a major 
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labor crisis which culminated in a gen- 
eral strike. Though the government 
weathered that storm, the attitude it 
was forced to adopt toward labor 
aroused the unions so strongly that 
at the beginning of March there were 
again serious threats of a general 
strike and perhaps even civil war be- 
tween the government, supported by 
the army, and the masses of Cuban 
workers. 

The return to the Cuban Electric 
Company of its properties was fol- 
lowed on Feb. 3 by a strike of about 
half the company’s employes. As a re- 
sult, electricity, gas and water sup- 
plies and street car service were im- 
periled throughout Cuba, since this 
American corporation—the largest in 
the island and an affiliate of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company—holds 
a virtual monopoly of electric power 
in Cuba. Havana was partially crip- 
pled for a half day, but with the full 
backing of the army, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Fulgencio Batista, 
the government adopted plans to pre- 
vent public utilities from being sus- 
pended. In a manifesto to the people 
President Mendieta stressed his obli- 
gation “to free Cuba from a state of 
chaos and ruin” and invited the co- 
operation of all classes. Workers were 
urged to return to their jobs while 
their demands and aspirations were 
being studied by the government. Em- 
ployers and all business were asked 
to assist in “the restoration of eco- 
nomic life through the efficient use 
of their resources and organizations 
to give an impulse to production and 
solve the unemployment problem.” The 
government’s attitude was interpre- 
ted as a declaration against the rad- 
icals who had been fomenting labor 
troubles. 

In a radio broadcast on Feb. 24, 
President Mendieta again dealt with 
the situation brought about by a class 


struggle, and once more appealed for 
cooperation in the government’s ef- 
fort to restore peace and prosperity. 
“The employer,” he said, “must take 
into account that the pauperized work- 
ing class constitutes a difficult social 
problem. The worker, in turn, must 
realize that his economic salvation de- 
pends on his stability and that when 
he lends himself systematically to agi- 
tation inspired by radicalism of for- 
eign origin he is conspiring against 
his own well-being and against the 
sovereignty of his country.” 

Other strikes were already in prog- 
ress or quickly materialized after 
Feb. 3. A strike of tobacco workers in- 
volved more than 30,000 employes, 
and a strike of bus workers halted 
bus transportation throughout Havana 
Province and spread to other prov- 
inces. Strikes organized by the huge 
labor opposition had, by Feb. 4, virtu- 
ally paralyzed the sugar industry, 
halted tobacco exports, and deprived 
vast areas of electric power. Two per- 
sons were killed and four wounded 
when soldiers fired into a crowd that 
protested against the occupation of a 
hospital by military forces. A general 
strike of all workers in Havana was 
called for midnight on Feb. 6, in sym- 
pathy with the striking employes of 
the Cuban Electric Company. With 
the army prepared to cope with the 
situation, Chief of Staff Fulgencio 
Batista promised that the operation 
of public utilities would be maintained 
and guaranteed the personal safety 
of those who did not join the strike. 

The general strike was reported to 
have failed as early as Feb. 7, and two 
days later President Mendieta ex- 
pressed the belief that labor troubles 
were no longer a major threat to his 
administration and that Cuba was on 
the road to tranquillity. More than 
100 strikes ended on Feb. 10 when a 
“social emergency” law authorizing 
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the State to terminate all strikes “en- 
dangering the nation” became effec- 
tive. Strict enforcement of the law by 
the army was reported and on Feb. 12 
striking employes of the Cuban Elec- 
tric Company returned to work, there- 
by ending the labor crisis which had 
threatened the existence of the Men- 
dieta government. 

Meanwhile a Provisional Constitu- 
tion, under which Cuba is to be gov- 
erned until a new.constitution is 
adopted, was signed by President 
Mendieta and his Cabinet on Feb. 4 
and sworn to by them the following 
day. It guarantees personal rights, 
habeas corpus, free assembly and free 
press, grants full woman suffrage, 
and makes provision for the election 
of delegates to a Constituent Assem- 
bly before Dec. 31, 1934. This Provi- 
sional Constitution supplied Cuba with 
an organic law for the first time since 
Sept. 14, 1933, when Provisional Presi- 
dent Grau San Martin abrogated the 
original Constitution of 1901, which 
his immediate predecessor, De Ces- 
pedes, had declared in force in place 
of the so-called Machado Constitution. 

The day after the Provisional 
Constitution was sworn to, a crowd 
of 3,000 students and their sympa- 
thizers protested against its elimina- 
tion of the death penalty, which auto- 
matically commuted the sentences of 
a number of officials of the Machado 
régime recently imposed by the 
Tribunal of Sanctions. When the 
demonstrators refused to disperse, 
the police fired into the crowd and 
killed one man and injured ten others. 

Cuba’s Secretary of State, Cosme 
de la Torriente, on Feb. 10 voiced the 
appreciation of the Cuban Govern- 
ment for President Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation that Cuba be granted a 
sugar quota of 1,944,000 short tons 
for 1934. Although the quota was 
not as large as had been hoped for, 


he stated that it would undoubtedly 
bring about a rise in the price of 
sugar and thus would improve con- 
ditions in the island, thereby “re- 
establishing the peace and order indis- 
pensable for return to normalcy.” 
Another step designed by the United 
States Government to be of economic 
assistance to Cuba was taken on Feb. 
14 when the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration announced that un- 
limited amounts of alcoholic bever- 
ages produced in and exported from 
Cuba would be allowed to enter the 
United States until March 1. 


MEXICO’S LAND PROBLEM 


One of Mexico’s oldest problems has 
been that of land distribution. By 
1910 the greater part of Mexican lands 
and the vast majority of all populated 
places in Mexico were confined within 
the bounds of the plantation system, 
with peonage the hard lot of at least 
three-fifths of the people. The revolu- 
tion in that year was primarily a vio- 
lent protest against this intolerable 
situation, and its chief accomplish- 
ment up to 1930, as well as almost the 
sole cause of the end of internal war- 
fare, has been the distribution of more 
than 16,000,000 acres of land to about 
750,000 families. That this agrarian 
reform was inadequate has been clear- 
ly understood by Mexican leaders, 
since, under the agrarian law as of 
1930, at least 1,209,824 additional fam- 
ilies were entitled to receive at least 
23,420,000 additional acres. Moreover, 
several million Indians in 1930 were 
living in plantation settlements too 
small to be classed as villages entitled 
to receive land under existing law. For 
these reasons an enlarged agrarian 
program was included in the recently 
promulgated Six-Year Plan for Mex- 
ico’s rehabilitation. 

In an interview to The United Press, 
released on Feb. 4, General Lazaro 
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Cardenas, Presidential nominee of the 
dominant National Revolutionary 
party, emphasized the agrarian pro- 
gram under the Six-Year Plan and 
listed its other aims, in the order of 
their importance, as follows: (1) Stim- 
ulation of education; (2) improvement 
of health conditions; (3) promotion 
of irrigation projects; (4) building up 
of the merchant marine; (5) an in- 
crease of confidence in the adminis- 
tration both at home and abroad. Gen- 
eral Cardenas made it clear that the 
plan calls for the break-up of vast 
landed estates and the redistribution 
of millions of acres to the Mexican 
masses. Asserting that land in Mex- 
ico formerly belonged to the Indians, 
who were forced to relinquish it to 
their Spanish conquerors, General 
Cardenas, who is of Mexican, not 
Spanish, descent, endorsed the theory 
of the return of this land to the de- 
scendants of its original owners and 
declared that he was preparing to put 
it into effect and terminate the exploi- 
tation of the nation by great landed 
proprietors. One result will be that 
many large landowners, many of them 
Americans, particularly in the border 
States, will have to prove their titles 
to the lands dating from the Spanish 
conquest—an impossibility in proba- 
bly the majority of cases. 

New immigration regulations, de- 
creed by the Mexican Department of 
the Interior on Feb. 16, forbid all 
foreign laborers and all business men, 
except those investing 20,000 pesos 
(about $6,000) for industrial or agri- 
cultural and not commercial purposes, 
to enter Mexico. Alien executives of 
foreign companies already operating 
in Mexico must prove that their pres- 
ence in the country is absolutely nec- 
essary to be allowed to remain during 
their connection with the foreign com- 
pany. No foreigner will receive per- 


mission to remain permanently in 
Mexico until he has been there five 
years, fulfilling all the provisions of 
the law. The status of professional 
men, artists and educators remains 
unchanged by the decree. 

An “absentees’ tax” ranging from 2 
to 4 per cent on gross earnings of all 
kinds originating in Mexico, but sent 
abroad for any purpose, was enacted 
by a Presidential decree on Feb. 23. 
This tax applies to all persons resid- 
ing abroad and receiving such funds. 


COSTA RICAN ELECTIONS 


Elections to fill twenty-nine out of 
a total of forty-three seats in Costa 
Rica’s National Congress were held 
on Feb. 11 and resulted in a victory 
for the Republican National party. 
This assures the present government 
of control of the next Congress, which 
meets on May 1. Although the govern- 
ment won only fifteen of the twenty- 
nine seats that were to be filled, the 
opposition of fourteen is scattered 
and consequently ineffectual. The real 
Opposition elected only six and the 
Communists two members. 


CRISIS AVERTED IN PANAMA 


A plot to assassinate President 
Harmodio Arias of Panama, which 
was announced by the President him- 
self on Feb. 1, was frustrated, but 
nevertheless produced some political 
unrest. Colonel Juan Antonio Jiménez, 
Minister of Government and Justice, 
and Premier in President Arias’s Cabi- 
net, resigned his portfolio on Feb. 2, 
following the publication of reports 
that his son, José S. Jiménez, was one 
of the instigators of the conspiracy. 
Colonel Jiménez protested his own in- 
nocence and his ignorance of the con- 
spiracy and demanded that the guilty 
ones be brought to justice. Seven of 
the alleged conspirators had been ar- 
rested by Feb. 5. 





The Chaco War Goes On 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


OTH Bolivia and Paraguay, it was 
eae in Buenos Aires on March 
6, have rejected the treaty of peace 
recommended by the League of Na- 
tions Commission on the Chaco, and 
presented to the two countries on Feb. 
24, The commission proposed that the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan armies be 
withdrawn immediately from the dis- 
puted territory upon acceptance of 
the peace plan. Demobilization of mil- 
itary forces would then take place 
and, pending a final solution of the 
dispute by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the army of 
each State would be limited to 5,000 
men. Until the court could reach its 
decision the Chaco was to be policed 
by both Bolivia and Paraguay, their 
respective districts being separated by 
a neutral zone. 

Bolivia, in rejecting these propo- 
sals, suggested that direct negotia- 
tions between the two combatants for 
guarantees against the resumption of 
hostilities be conducted under the 
auspices of the League Commission, 
and that final settlement be left to the 
tribunal at The Hague. Even before it 
was known that the commission’s 
plan had been rejected, pessimism per- 
vaded the capitals of the ABC pow- 
ers, for neither contestant had al- 
tered its previous position. Paraguay 
maintains that the Chaco question is 
one of frontiers, while Bolivia still 
holds that it is territorial. 

When the proposed treaty of peace 
was put forward it was announced 
that it represented the final effort of 
the League of Nations Commission. 
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The preamble of the treaty refers to 
the situation as a “state of war,’ and 
as both countries are members of the 
League, the use of this phrase raises 
an interesting question. Previously 
the League has avoided using the term 
in dealing with the Chaco, just as it 
did in connection with the hostilities 
in Manchuria. If the League Council 
accepts the commission’s definition of 
the present situation as a “state of 
war,” it is difficult to see how it can 
avoid a declaration that one or both 
of the parties have violated Articles 
12, 13 or 15 of the League Covenant. 
In that case, the members of the 
League could hardly avoid the appli- 
cation of “sanctions” and, as a cor- 
ollary, the establishing of a prece- 
dent which might cause embarrass- 
ment in dealing with Far Eastern and 
European problems. 

Juan Bautista Saavedra, President 
of Bolivia from 1921 to 1925 and a de- 
feated candidate for the Presidency 
in 1931, arrived recently at the Chil- 
ean port of Arica, having been de- 
ported from Bolivia for political rea- 
sons. He declared that the situation 
in Bolivia was “grave,” and that there 
was considerable dissatisfaction with 
President Daniel Salamanca. Accord- 
ing to Sefor Saavedra, many Boliv- 
ians consider the President responsi- 
ble for Bolivia’s defeat in the Chaco, 
because he “forced the country into 
war when it was not prepared.” These 
statements may be taken with the 
proverbial grain of salt, but there is 
good ground for believing that there 
is considerable unrest in Bolivia. 
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Meanwhile, the Paraguayans con- 
tinued their steady progress in the 
field. Following the military successes 
of January, two Paraguayan armies 
advanced westward in parallel lines, 
the northern army capturing Fort 
Cabezon, fifty-one miles west of Fort 
Plantanillos, on Feb. 12, and the 
southern army Fort Magarifios. On 
March 3 the Paraguayans took Fort 
Linares and on March 5 Fort La 
Senora. By this advance the Para- 
guayans pushed the Bolivians behind 
the sixty-second meridian, the line 
proposed as the western limit of the 
“neutral zone.” Early in the war 
Paraguay offered in previous plans for 
settlement to withdraw behind this 
line. Having gained this ground at 
the cost of many lives, the Paraguay- 
ans are now unwilling, according to 
reports, to accept the suggestion for 
withdrawal. Retirement of troops, as 
required by the proposed treaty, 
would mean that the Paraguayans 
would have to go back 800 miles and 
the Bolivians only 200. Paraguay is 
reported to have suggested to the 
League Commission that, because of 
her preponderant military advantage, 
she should be permitted to police the 
entire territory. 


THE LETICIA MUDDLE 


Negotiations for a settlement of the 
Leticia muddle were resumed by 
representatives of Peru and Colombia 
in Rio de Janeiro on Feb. 9, with 
Afranio de Mello Franco, former 
Brazilian Foreign Minister, acting as 
neutral commissioner. On _ several 
occasions during the month sensa- 
tional reports of popular agitation at 
Leticia, and even of clashes between 
Colombian and Peruvian forces, were 
received. These were formally denied 
by Foreign Minister Solén Polo of 
Peru. An official statement on Feb. 
28 by the Brazilian Ministry of War 


indicated that garrisons had been 
established at three strategic points 
on the Upper Amazon, in accordance 
with a “routine plan recommended 
some time ago by a military commis- 
sion.” 

Ambassador Restrepo of Colombia 
arrived in Lisbon on Feb. 28 to com- 
plete arrangements for the purchase 
from Portugal of two recently built 
light cruisers for the Colombian Navy. 
It was announced in Bogota on Feb. 
22 that the Colombian Government 
had contracted for a short-term loan 
of 3,500,000 pesos from the Bank of 
the Republic, pledging for the service 
of the loan the national gasoline sales 
tax, which yielded 1,400,000 pesos in 
1933. [At par the peso is worth about 
$1.65.] Proceeds of the loan, accord- 
ing to the report, will be used to pay 
for the Portuguese cruisers. 


ELECTIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


Argentina went to the polls on 
March 4 to elect members for the 
national Chamber of Deputies. Eighty- 
one seats were to be filled, and about 
2,000,000 votes were expected to be 
cast. The main body of the Radicals, 
the “Personalistas,” or adherents of 
former President Irigoyen, abstained 
from voting. In many instances provin- 
cial and municipal elections were held 
at the same time, requiring the pres- 
ence of voters at three separate poll- 
ing booths. Results of the elections 
will not be known for several weeks 
because of the complicated system of 
counting and rechecking votes. 

The elections were conducted with 
relatively little disorder, although 
serious difficulties arose in the prov- 
ince of San Juan during February. 
The disturbances in this province, 
which even during the Irigoyen 
régime was the seat of political strife, 
began on Feb. 21 when a coalition of 
National Democrats and Socialists— 
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both supporters of President Justo— 
headed by State Senator Carlos Porta, 
seized public buildings and telegraph 
and telephone offices. Governor Fed- 
erico Cantoni was wounded in the 
fighting. Rear Admiral Ismael Galin- 
dez assumed his duties as Federal 
“interventor,” the first appointed 
under the Justo régime, in the 
province on Feb. 26. Efforts to force 
the appointment of an “interventor” 
in Tucuman Province by similar 
disturbances were reported to have 
failed. 

In Colombia, Dr. Alfonso Lépez, the 
Liberal candidate for President, was 
overwhelmingly elected in the elec- 
tions of Feb. 11. The new President, a 
Liberal, has asked the Conservatives 
to submit proposals for necessary 
amendments to the Constitution, which 
was adopted in 1886. Sensational re- 
ports from Quito, Ecuador, on Feb. 
28 that a revolution had broken out 


in Colombia were categorically de- 
nied. 


The Brazilian Constituent Assembly 
has been debating the question wheth- 
er election of a national President and 
Vice President should precede or fol- 
low completion of the complicated 
task of drawing up a new constitu- 
tion. On Feb. 24 it was unofficially re- 
ported that the Assembly had agreed 
to elect a new President immediately 
after the new constitution passed its 
first reading. On March 2, however, 
it became known that fourteen of the 
twenty-six members of the Assem- 
bly’s drafting committee had refused 
to sign the draft of the proposed con- 
stitution, thereby preventing its pres- 
entation for a first reading on the fol- 
lowing day as planned. A large but 
peaceful workers’ demonstration was 
held in Rio de Janeiro on March 3 in 
protest against reported labor provi- 


sions of the new constitution. The 
group demands recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, the 
eight-hour day, one month’s vacation 
each year, prohibition of child labor, 
and accident, old-age, unemployment 
and maternity insurance. A “joker” 
in the proposed constitution was dis- 
closed by Sefhorita Bertha Lutz, when 
it was brought out that while the new 
draft provided for woman suffrage, it 
also restricted the suffrage to those 
who had performed the required mili- 
tary service. 

In Uruguay a constituent assembly 
has been occupied in drafting a new 
constitution for that country. Accord- 
ing to reports, the new draft abolishes 
the National Administrative Council, 
which, under Uruguay’s unique sys- 
tem, has shared executive power with 
the President for the last fifteen 
years. 


PAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


On March 4 it was unofficially re- 
ported that the Third Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, which was 
originally convoked for the month of 
April in Santiago, Chile, and to which 
many economic and financial ques- 
tions of the Montevideo Conference 
had been referred, had been postponed 
until October, when it is hoped that 
the currencies of the various coun- 
tries, and especially that of the United 
States, will have been stabilized. 

President Roosevelt, on March 6, for- 
warded to Congress a report from the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture dealing with 
a reconnoissance survey of an Inter- 
American highway connecting Pan- 
ama and the United States, the first 
stage in the proposed Pan-American 
highway project discussed at Monte- 
video. 





Britain on the Up-Grade 


By JOHN RAWDON 


Y contrast with the rest of the 
world the British Empire, and 
Great Britain in particular, are re- 
markable not so much for the events 
which have occurred and are occur- 
ring as for the events which are 
anticipated and whose development 
is regarded with apprehension. There 
has been within the last year a very 
definite growth of business activity, 
but largely in consequence of meas- 
ures of a negative character. It is 
founded on restored confidence and 
on cheap money, on balanced budgets, 
on a severe attempt to rectify the 
trade balance, almost on the basis of 
“low living and high thinking.” But 
this improvement can be traced chief- 
ly to cheap money and confidence. 
The steady determination to find a 
way back to prosperity by old and 
tested means has no spectacular char- 
acter. It is very slow, though it seems 
to secure results. It has the virtue of 
requiring little rapidity of decision, 
little alteration of policy, to be made 
effective. But events outside the em- 
pire are moving rapidly and not alto- 
gether propitiously. The spread of 
dictatorship in Europe, the continued 
commercial encroachments of Japan 
on British export markets, and even 
in Britain itself, the monetary and 
economic policies of the American 
administration, all cry out for respon- 
sive action in London. The political 
opponents of the government upbraid 
it for what may seem to be a sluggish 
policy, and even many of its support- 
ers are calling for more positive 
action. 
The black, gray, green and blue 


shirts which begin slightly but per- 
ceptibly to stipple the landscape of 
the British Isles respond at once to 
European fascism and are a cause of 
some disquiet to the cohorts of order- 
ly progress. The opposition cries for 
more lenient treatment of the unem- 
ployed and for a more effective pur- 
suit of disarmament. It can see little 
to be recommended in low living in 
respect of the one, and demands 
higher thinking in respect of the 
other. The more reactionary of the 
government’s own supporters ask for 
higher tariffs, a bigger navy and air 
force, a firmer imperial policy, a re- 
duction in the income tax. And last 
but not least they want a reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet. 

It is unavailing for the government 
to say to its opponents that it hopes 
devoutly for the success of its dis- 
armament policy, for a quieter Europe 
and a more prosperous world, and it 
is just as difficult to appease sup- 
porters. The interest, the wish, of 
the government is to preserve the 
status quo, but the status quo con- 
tinually vanishes and changes. The 
government, in fact, faces the dilem- 
ma of adaptation which must face all 
conservatives in a changing world. 
It is anxious about events which 
would drive it into adopting measures 
which at present it desires to avoid. 
A failure to reach any kind of agree- 
ment on European disarmament, a 
reversal of the trade improvement, 
or one of various possible kinds of 
political accident—any of these would 
strengthen the opposition and might 
result in a change in the composition 
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and policy of the Ministry. The issues 
might thus become more clean-cut, 
but it is doubtful whether this would 
be of any advantage to either side. 

The early part of the year is a time 
of stock-taking, and in addition to the 
numerous annual reviews published 
in the press, the chairmen of Britain’s 
“Big Five” banks take the opportunity 
offered by their annual meetings to 
comment on and discuss the happen- 
ings of the old year and the prospects 
and hopes for the new. The statements 
are interesting for the kind of self- 
assessment which English people are 
making as well as for the annual sur- 
vey which they provide. 

The banks have continued to earn, 
and to pay, the usual high rates of 
dividend, varying between 12 and 20 
per cent. (The yield at present prices 
is, of course, in accordance with the 
state of the money market, from 
334 per cent to 3% per cent, or about 
1% per cent higher than gilt-edged 
securities.) Earnings are a little lower 
than in the years before the depres- 
sion, but the banking structure is 
firm, and provides an unimpaired 
basic monetary machinery for what- 
ever improvements there may be. 

Apart from their own banks the 
chairmen are interested first in 
monetary policy. There is general 
agreement among them that trade is 
improving, and that plentiful supplies 
of credit—cheap money—provide the 
basis. Mr. McKenna of the Midland 
Bank is inclined to be complacent 
about trade policy and to consider the 
monetary lever almost sufficient in 
itself, but Mr. Goodenough of Bar- 
clay’s thinks it inadequate without 
increased confidence, and agrees with 
other leading bankers in believing an 
imcrease in international trade to be 
essential to any true return of pros- 
perity. And Mr. Campbell of the Na- 
tional and Provincial says that “no 


country can do by itself more than a 
little.” Cheap money, in fact, is a 
necessary mechanism, but the difficul- 
ties which have to be faced are not 
chiefly monetary, but political, and 
are to be found in the spread of na- 
tionalism. Cheap money lowers costs, 
and permits expansion where the mar- 
ket is open, but it is not effective in 
getting over high trade barriers. Mr. 
Beckett of the Westminster and Mr. 
Campbell are inclined to favor some 
expansion of public works in the form 
of housing and slum clearance, on the 
ground that at the present stage of 
the depression such governmental ex- 
penditures would stimulate industry 
while promoting employment and pro- 
viding assets of permanent social 
value. But on the whole any sugges- 
tions for modification of a laissez- 
faire policy which the bankers make 
are of a minor character, and indeed, 
they continue to show a very remark- 
able attachment to the old liberal and 
free trade ideas. 

The views of these British bankers 
on American policy are, as might be 
expected, not altogether favorable, 
and they are unwilling to proceed 
along lines of exchange depreciation 
—a very different thing from cheap 
credit—or of approving such a large 
increase of public debt as_ has 
occurred in America. Most of them 
would agree with the London Econo- 
mist in believing that because of the 
difficulty of estimating the effects 
of American policy on price levels 
and on the gold currencies, or of 
prophesying the future tariff policy 
of the United States, it would be 
unwise to tie the pound to the dol- 
lar. Despite the contentions of some 
Americans, British economists and 
officials continue to insist that the 
Exchange Equalization Fund has not 
been used for exchange depreciation, 
and that so long as American policy 
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does attempt to achieve that very end 
without succeeding in raising the price 
level in proportion, a hand-to-mouth 
policy will be necessary. At the same 
time there is no desire to embarrass 
the gold-bloc countries or to start a 
currency war with the United States. 
This amounts to a belief that until con- 
ditions are favorable for an interna- 
tional agreement the pound will have 
to proceed on its independent way. 
This view differs from that presented 
by Professor Alzada Comstock in 
CURRENT History for March, and 
Neville Chamberlain’s reported cool- 
ness in the House of Commons late 
in January toward an immediate 
currency agreement with the United 
States should be considered in this 
light. The rumors current about the 
beginning of February, when the 
pound was quoted at about $4.87 to 
$4.95, that a return to gold was under 
consideration, should be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

When will conditions be favorable 
for an exchange agreement? This 
question will sooner or later have to 
be decided. Meanwhile, the dominat- 
ing fact on the London gold market 
during February was the American 
price of $35 an ounce for gold, which 
made it possible to ship gold to New 
York. The London price gradually 
approximated to that in the United 
States as shipments of gold were 
made, and on March 1 it was reported 
that the British fund had again 
entered the market from which it had 
abstained during most of the preced- 
ing month. American banks were buy- 
ing on March 2, but there was no indi- 
cation of competition between the 
British and American authorities. 

In opposition to British banking 
opinion concerning money and its re- 
lation to trade is the view held by 
some industrialists, particularly in 
those parts of the north of England 


where there are export industries. 
Here the dangers of exchange depre- 
ciation are not so impressive as the 
immediate advantage it would give to 
exporters. The cotton trade, while 
showing improvement in some direc- 
tions, has little hope of developing ex- 
ports in the face of the depreciation 
of the Japanese yen and the growth 
of cotton manufacturing in India and 
China. This explains the views of the 
manufacturers. Nevertheless Britain’s 
international trade is very far from 
extinct, and in certain respects is re- 
viving. 

Great Britain’s net debit balance of 
international payments shown in the 
annual official estimate by the Board 
of Trade was reduced from £104,000,- 
000 in 1931 and £56,000,000 in 1932 to 
only £4,000,000 in 1933. Some of the 
improvement was due to an increase 
of about £10,000,000 in the return 
from foreign investments, though the 
income from shipping continued to de- 
cline. Exports increased by about £2,- 
500,000. Allowance must be made for 
the reduction in war debt payments, 
which materially improves the debit 
balance. 

In January, imports, chiefly of raw 
materials, increased considerably, and 
were more than £10,500,000 greater 
than in January, 1933, and £1,500,000 
greater than in December. Exports for 
the month increased by £2,400,000 
over January, 1933, and £1,100,000 
over December. A considerable por- 
tion of the increase in imports con- 
sisted of raw wool; the Yorkshire 
wool industry is still in a definite 
state of boom, though it suffered a 
slight setback in February, and is in 
some branches feeling the effects of 
increased Japanese competition. 

The condition of British overseas 
trade is not satisfactory. The chief 
successes of 1933 were increased mar- 
kets in countries like Denmark, with 
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which special trade agreements had 
been made. Failing general expan- 
sion of international trade through a 
world-wide restoration of the pre- 
war system, the accepted alternative 
in England is the method of recipro- 
cal agreement. The Federation of 
British Industries in a statement is- 
sued in mid-February urged that “the 
full development of British industry 
cannot be accomplished without an ac- 
tive export trade” and that the most- 
favored-nation principles should be 
modified. But the proposals actually 
made by the federation are rather in 
the nature of a club for the recalci- 
trant than an inducement to the 
countries with which trade is desired, 
for it is the remission of duties, 
rather than the threat of their im- 
position, that is most likely to lead to 
increased international trade. 
Sometimes, however, bargaining 


seems to produce few effective conces- 


sions. The trade dispute between 
Great Britain and France is a case in 
point. In the intervals between changes 
of French Cabinets, the British Gov- 
ernment has been trying to persuade 
the French to reduce the high surtax 
imposed after Great Britain went off 
gold. France finally agreed to this for 
a great many goods, as from Jan. 1, 
but the list when published omitted so 
many important commodities that the 
British retaliated by imposing a 20 
per cent supplementary tariff on cer- 
tain goods. The French replied that 
from Feb. 13 the trade treaties of 
1826 and 1882 would be denounced, 
the denunciation coming into effect 
three months after the date of notice. 
Negotiations for a new treaty are un- 
der way. 

More satisfactory was the conclu- 
sion on Feb. 16 of a temporary com- 
mercial agreement between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, which 
was approved on March 1 by the 


House of Commons without a division. 
It is for the most part similar to the 
agreement of 1930 which was de- 
nounced in 1932 because of difficul- 
ties in the application of most-favored- 
nation provisions to a State which en- 
gages in trade, and because of the 
agreements concerning timber prefer- 
ences made with Canada at Ottawa. 
The most-favored-nation clause in the 
new agreement provides for negotia- 
tions on questions of unduly low 
prices. 

The Anglo-Japanese discussions on 
the textile trade have several times 
approached deadlock owing to Japan’s 
unwillingness to discuss anything but 
British Empire markets. Japan refuses 
to agree to a division of foreign mar- 
kets which she believes she can cap- 
ture, but wants a definite proportion 
of the empire markets. 

The unsatisfactory condition of 
foreign trade is offset by a general 
advance in domestic business. While 
parts of Northern England and the 
coal districts still wear a forlorn ap- 
pearance, many industries producing 
goods for consumption are now pros- 
pering. According to the monthly in- 
dex of business activity published by 
the London Economist, with a base of 
100 in 1924, the figures for January, 
1932, 1933 and 1934 were respectively 
94.4, 95.5 and 109.2. The December, 
1933, index number was 104.5 and the 
monthly average for 1929 was only 
110. England is showing an unsus- 
pected capacity for absorbing her 
own products, and this is reacting 
somewhat on the heavy industries and 
transport. Railway returns, for ex- 
ample, have shown a decided improve- 
ment during the past few months. 

The shipbuilding industry has also 
offered some encouraging signs. The 
British proportion of world total ton- 
nage under construction rose from 29 
per cent in 1932 to 44 per cent in 1933, 
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but this implies only an improvement 
from 5 per cent to 20 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The capacity was, of course, 
greatly overextended during the war, 
and has not yet been reduced to nor- 
mal levels. Although the general. prin- 
ciple of government assistance to ship- 
ping is still unsettled, the decision to 
finance the renewed construction of 
the great Cunarder, and possibly a 
sister ship, was very welcome to the 
shipbuilding industry. An important 
aspect of the arrangement is that the 
money is to be provided as an invest- 
ment at low rates, and not as a sub- 
sidy. The ships are to be owned and 
managed by a new company control- 
ling the North Atlantic fleets of the 
Cunard and White Star Companies. 

Political developments in England 
have been comparatively unimportant. 
There have been persistent rumors of 
Cabinet changes, particularly with ref- 
erence to Sir John Simon, the Foreign 
Secretary, who, it was said, was to be 
transferred to the Home Office. Os- 
tensibly the purpose of the change 
would be to have Sir John deal with 
the Mosely Fascists, who have cre- 
ated a number of disturbances and 
who have come into conflict with the 
law by aiding and abetting Sussex 
landholders who have refused to pay 
their “tithes” to the church. These 
‘ rumors have annoyed Sir John, and 
his denial has been confirmed by Mr. 
MacDonald. Another theory had it 
that Mr. MacDonald was tired of criti- 
cism and wanted to resign in favor of 
Mr. Baldwin. But none of this gossip 
has been substantiated. 

The British Black Shirts are so far 
causing only slight concern. Lord 
Rothermere apparently relented of his 
enthusiasm for this cause, and during 
February decided to retire from the 
field, explaining his sudden crusade 
as “just an incident.” 


More serious for the government 
was, the smallness of two of its 
Parliamentary majorities. The first 
was on the question of unemployed 
relief in respect of dependent children, 
when a number of the government’s 
supporters combined with the Opposi- 
tion to demand an increase, and the 
second on a critical motion relating 
to the Government of Ceylon, pro- 
posed by right-wing members of the 
Conservative party. 

This year, as last, a “hunger 
march” on London was organized by 
the Communists, and though only 
about 2,000 persons seem actually to 
have marched in from the provinces, 
their parades and meetings in London 
attracted large crowds. A considerable 
body of police was assembled to 
bar the way in case of an attempt 
to demonstrate within the “sacred 
mile,” around Westminster Palace, as 
happened last year. The government 
refused to be disturbed and, accord- 
ing to certain critics it treated the 
marchers rather cavalierly. There was 
little disturbance. The marchers’ pur- 
pose was to demonstrate against the 
“means test” and the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill. To some extent the 
protest was effective. The House of 
Commons, following precedent, re- 
fused to hear a delegation, but the 
objects of the march received full dis- 
cussion in the House. Meanwhile, the 
Unemployment Bill has been taking 
up the major part of its time during 
the month. Unemployment figures in 
January showed a large seasonal in- 
crease of 165,000 over November, but 
it was of shorter duration than usual. 
Registered unemployment declined by 
71,000 to 2,317,909 in February, which 
is about 540,000 less than a year 
before. The improvement in the build- 
ing industry was most marked, and 
over 26,000 returned to work. 
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The other chief subject of discus- 
sion in Parliament was disarmament. 
In the debate on Feb. 6 the govern- 
ment received support, though not 
always enthusiastic support, for the 
policy set forth in the White Paper, 
which is admittedly an attempt at a 
working compromise and by no means 
the expression of an ideal. Sir John 
Simon put the situation shortly as fol- 
lows: “Approaching the whole thing 
in a spirit of realism, we reach the in- 
evitable deduction from two proposi- 
tions, neither of which can be effec- 
tively challenged. The first proposi- 
tion is that Germany’s claim to equal- 
ity of rights in the matter of arma- 
ments cannot be resisted and ought 
not to be resisted. Secondly, no prac- 
tical solution can be found on the 
basis that all nations throughout the 
world immediately abandon all weap- 
ons denied to Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles. The conclusion is that 
in a new convention you will have to 
face some rearmament by Germany.” 

Disarmament and peace are essen- 
tial to the plans of the present gov- 
ernment, and there is no reason to 
doubt its sincerity in seeking an 
agreement. Suggestions have been 
made that the tour of Captain An- 
thony Eden, the Lord Privy Seal, 
through the capitals of Europe was 
primarily intended to save the face 
of the government so as to meet criti- 
cism from Arthur Henderson and the 
Labor party and to prepare for the 
next election. This is neither just nor 
reasonable, for it is perfectly natural 
for a government to desire to main- 
tain its popularity. The people want 
disarmament, and the government or 


its representatives at Geneva have 
been trying to achieve disarmament, 
although some of its supporters and 
even certain Cabinet Ministers may be 
personally convinced that the wish is 
futile. 

The attitude of the government and 
of its more level-headed supporters 
was indicated on Feb. 7, when a mo- 
tion for rearmament was rejected. 
Winston Churchill, as usual, played 
the part of the enfant terrible, and 
apparently was willing to fight the 
whole world single-handed. The naval 
and air estimates for expenditure in 
the coming year show an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the government 
to prejudice the chances of a settle- 
ment. The increases are surprisingly 
small in comparison with those of 
other nations. 

Unilateral disarmament, or even 
unilateral action in minimizing the 
increase in armaments, cannot be ex- 
pected from any government if agree- 
ment fails to come. The final con- 
fession of failure is an eventuality to 
which England does not look forward 
with an easy mind, and out of which 
may spring unpredictable develop- 
ments. 

Following recent precedents the 
Conservative majorities at Cambridge, 
Lowestoft and North Portsmouth 
have been reduced at by-elections, 
but the seats were all retained by the 
government. On the other hand, Labor 
made substantial gains in County 
Council elections. The victory which 
placed it in control of the London 
County Council was particularly nota- 
ble and caused a great deal of mis- 
giving in government circles. 





Coalition Rule in France 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


T is generally agreed that France’s 
I “little revolution” of Feb. 6 should 
not be regarded as an attempt to 
overthrow the republic.* In proof of 
this there is the fact that a new 
and presumably “timely” proclamation 
posted by the partisans of the Duc 
de Guise, the French Royalist pre- 
tender, passed completely unnoticed 
after M. Doumergue’s arrival in Paris. 
And the Royalist fighting organiza- 
tion known as the Camelots du Roi 
could at no time count on popular sup- 
port. Yet the rioting made it unmis- 
takably plain that public opinion was 
strongly aroused against the dilatory 
methods used by Parliament in deal- 
ing with the budget problem, and that 
it had likewise lost confidence in the 
judicial branch of the government— 
mainly because of its failure to act 
promptly and effectively in the Sta- 
visky affair. 

Former President Doumergue, the 
current “savior of France,” accepted 
the Premiership in these difficult cir- 
cumstances. Noted for working “silent- 
ly,” he managed also to work quick- 
ly in the emergency. After making a 
laconic appeal to his fellow-citizens 
for calm and confidence, he quietly 
organized a Cabinet of “all the tal- 
ents” and appeared with it before the 
Chamber of Deputies on Feb. 15. His 
Ministerial declaration, or statement 
of policy, was clear and to the point. 
He asked for a political truce and the 


*For a different interpretation of recent 
events in France see the article by Roger 
Mennevée on pages 25-32 of this maga- 
zine. 


re-establishment of order and public 
security as the basis for improvement 
in business. As to foreign affairs, he 
simply declared that “peace among 
Frenchmen is a powerful guarantee of 
world peace and the security of 
France. Only peace at home will give 
us the necessary authority to play a 
useful réle in the League of Nations 
and in international conferences.” He 
then insisted that all interpellations be 
postponed until after the budget had 
been voted, adding that if Parliament 
did not respond to his appeal he would 
go home again, “saddened by the 
thought of the disasters that partisan 
spirit could bring to his country.” 
In spite of the interruptions of the 
Socialist leader, Léon Blum, who in- 
sisted that the Chamber be dissolved 
and new elections held, the new Cabi- 
net received a vote of confidence by 
an overwhelming majority of 400 to 
100. 

Finance Minister Germain-Martin at 
once took advantage of this favor- 
able situation to introduce a short bill 
abrogating financial measures already 
passed and permitting the adoption of 
the budget as a whole and without dis- 
cussing it item by item. This measure 
was likewise passed by the large ma- 
jority of 465 to 125, the Socialists and 
a few Radical Socialists standing firm 
against the government. On Feb. 22 
the Chamber of Deputies approved the 
budget estimates presented by the 
government. They called for expendi- 
tures of 48,418,000,000 francs and re- 
ceipts of 48,477,000,000 against the 
estimates of the Chautemps Cabinet, 
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which reached 50,162,000,000 francs. 
The government was authorized to 
reduce expenses by decree, a measure 
deemed necessary by Premier Dou- 
mergue to insure the stability of the 
franc. The Senate approved the budget 
with unimportant changes by a vote 
of 270 to 20 on Feb. 27, and con- 
firmed the discretionary powers al- 
ready granted by the Chamber. After 
an all-night session during which the 
clocks were stopped at midnight the 
budget was finally adopted on Feb. 
28. On the same day, the Chamber, 
by a vote of 430 to 152, passed a bill 
granting the government power to 
change the existing tariffs by decree. 
This measure was passed in the 
Senate by a show of hands. 

It was noted during the debate that 
Premier Doumergue never abandoned 
the calm and smiling manner which 
had made him so popular while Presi- 
dent. He did not threaten the Cham- 
ber and particularly avoided any ref- 
erence to the possibility of dissolution 
and new elections. In fact, he con- 
firmed the already strong impression 
that he would try to bring about the 
necessary reforms only through con- 
stitutional methods, without attempt- 
ing to set up a government resembling 
in any way a dictatorship. Knowing 
exactly how much he could obtain, he 
promised that the necessary econo- 
mies would be made without cutting 
the salaries of the government em- 
ployes. In this way he strengthened 
the none too solid truce which had 
been reluctantly accepted by the dif- 
ferent political parties. 

It was apparent, however, that the 
truce could not be maintained if the 
Stavisky affair and the riots of the 
beginning of the month were again 
discussed before the Chamber. In 
order to avoid any immediate debate, 
and at the same time to fulfill his 
promise to bring the culprits to jus- 


tice, the Premier agreed to the ap- 
pointment of two Parliamentary com- 
missions to investigate all the rami- 
fications and consequences of recent 
events. Each commission was com- 
posed of forty-eight members, and in 
each proportional representation of 
the parties gave the majority to the 
Left. Deputy Guanut, a Radical So- 
cialist, was elected chairman of the 
Stavisky commission. It was hoped in 
this way to take the affair out of 
politics, at least temporarily. 

On Feb. 21 a new and dramatic 
turn was given to the investigation. 
The body of Judge Albert Prince, who 
had already testified before the mag- 
istrates in charge of the prosecution 
in the Stavisky case and who was 
known to have important information 
in his possession, was found on the 
railroad tracks near Dijon. He had 
been stabbed and then tied down, 
after having been lured from Paris by 
a fake telephone message calling him 
to the deathbed of his mother. The 
Echo de Paris at once charged that M. 
Prince had been “decoyed, trapped 
and assassinated by the political 
Mafia, in order to suppress an im- 
portant witness in the Stavisky case,” 
and the accusation that he had been 
killed by the police was freely made 
by the opposition papers, including 
the Action Francaise. 

In order to calm the public outcry, 
which threatened again to become 
dangerous, the government mobilized 
all the police forces at its disposal, 
and it was decided by the Ministry of 
the Interior to offer a reward of 
100,000 francs for information lead- 
ing to the arrest of the murderers— 
a rather unusual procedure in France. 

Still another development occurred 
on March 2 when the beautiful widow 
of Stavisky was arrested, although 
she had always maintained she was 
entirely ignorant of her husband’s af- 
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fairs. Appearing before the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of Inquiry on 
March 5, she declared that although 
she believed at first that her husband 
had committed suicide, she was no 
longer certain that such was the case. 
In the meantime, a former police de- 
tective, recently discharged for neg- 
lect of duty during the investigation, 
turned over to the magistrates 1,200 
stubs from Stavisky’s check books. 
They were supposed to contain much 
information about the persons on 
Stavisky’s payroll. (Stavisky was not 
of Polish origin, as stated here last 
month, but was a native of Russia.) 

Without waiting for the results of 
the inquiry the Cabinet decided to pro- 
ceed with the shake-up of the admin- 
istration of justice. George Pressard, 
brother-in-law of former Premier 
Chautemps and Attorney General of 
Paris, held responsible for the many 
postponements of the Stavisky case, 
was removed from office. Henri Hur- 
laux, assistant prosecuting attorney 
for the Court of Appeals and secre- 
tary to former Premier Daladier, was 
also dismissed. Altogether, eighteen 
persons, including two members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, have been ar- 
rested, and of these twelve are still 
being held in custody. Further arrests 
and a more energetic prosecution of 
‘the case have been promised by Min- 
ister Chéron. 

In spite of the nominal truce, party 
strife continues in the Parliament. 
Meeting informally, a large number of 
Radical Socialist Deputies pledged 
themselves to oppose any adjourn- 
ment of Parliament before Easter, 
and the Socialists, with Léon Blum 
at their head, were still determined to 
vote against the Cabinet. Their atti- 
tude caused Ferdinand Buisson, re- 
cently re-elected President of the 
Chamber, to resign from the party. 
On the other hand, M. Marquet, one 


of the leading neo-Socialists, was 
criticized by his colleague, M. Renau- 
del, for accepting a portfolio in the 
new Cabinet. The financial situation 
alone and the fear of precipitating a 
crisis which would result in a disas- 


_ ter to the franc are keeping the Depu- 


ties in line. 

During the first ten days of Feb- 
ruary the gold loss was estimated at 
3,300,000,000 francs, bringing the gold 
reserve of the Bank of France to its 
lowest point since early in 1932. For 
the week ended Feb. 14 the gold re- 
serve stood at 74,882,000,000 francs, 
compared with a previous low of 76,- 
945,000,000 on Dec. 22, 1933, and a 
high of 83,350,000,000 on Dec. 2, 1932. 
It was also noticed that more than 
1,000,000,000 francs in notes had been 
withdrawn from circulation, presum- 
ably for hoarding. This may have been 
due to M. Doumergue’s failure to 
pledge his government to the main- 
tenance of the gold standard in his 
Ministerial declaration. In any case 
rumors circulated that the govern- 
ment was considering the possibility 
of inflating the currency. On two oc- 
casions, however, M. Germain-Martin 
denounced the idea of devaluing the 
franc and agreed with the Senate Fin- 
ance Commission that “a constant 
level in value of the franc is neces- 
sary to the life of the nation.” On 
March 1 he pledged the government 
to give the country an “absolute 
guarantee of a stable currency. The 
outflow of gold has been checked, at 
least for the time being, and the cov- 
erage is still ample; but the treasury 
situation is far from satisfactory.” 

A new loan for the reorganization 
of the postal, telegraph and telephone 
service was offered on Feb. 19 at a 
purchase price of 895 francs per 1,000- 
franc bond. The bonds are to mature 
in thirty years, bear 5 per cent inter- 
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est and are exempt from all special 
taxes. It is understood that the 
amount desired was about 1,000,000,- 
000 francs, but no limit was officially 
set. The unwillingness of the treasury 
bondholder to renew his bonds when 
they come to maturity is disappearing 
very slowly and it is estimated that 
almost 25,000,000,000 francs in bank- 
notes and about 15,000,000,000 francs 
in gold are still hoarded by the French 
public. A report issued by the Minis- 


try of Finance showed that for 1933 
tax receipts were about 1,800,000,000 
francs below the estimates. The sharp 
decline in income tax payments dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1933 accounts 
largely for this poor showing. To add 
to the difficulties facing the Cabinet 
the unemployment figures showed a 
comparatively large increase in the 
week ended Feb. 10, a total of 343,715 
persons being listed on the rolls of the 
relief agencies. 


A New King in Troubled Belgium 


By MAURICE HALPERIN 
Assistant Professor of French, University of Oklahoma 


LY in the morning of Feb. 18 the 
acne body of King Albert of 
the Belgians was found at the foot of 
the Marche des Dames, a steep pin- 
nacle among the rocky cliffs over- 
looking the River Meuse. The previous 
afternoon he had gone climbing in 
this picturesque region. A piece of 
rock on which the King had taken hold 
gave way, causing him to fall sixty 
feet to his death. He was buried with 
picturesque and impressive ceremonies 
on Feb. 22. Born in Brussels on April 
8, 1875, he had ascended the throne on 
Dec. 23, 1909. 

On the day after the funeral the 
Crown Prince, who was born on Nov. 
3, 1901, and who married Princess 
Astrid of Sweden in 1926, became King 
Leopold III. The brilliant coronation 
ceremonies were marred only by the 
shouting of the two Communist Depu- 
ties who voiced their disapproval by 
crying out, “Long live the Soviets!” 

The new King took up the reins of 
government on Feb. 23 by refusing 
the resignation of the Cabinet which, 
according to tradition, the Premier, 


Count de Broqueville, presented to 
him. At the same time a stormy meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Deputies—the 
second since the burial of King Albert 
—made it clear that the internal diffi- 
culties of the kingdom, which have 
been steadily growing more acute 
since the war, were only temporarily 
set aside while the nation mourned 
the late monarch. On Feb. 22, scarcely 
an hour after the funeral, a meeting 
of the Chamber had ended in an up- 
roar when a group of Flemish Depu- 
ties objected to holding a secret ses- 
sion for the preparation of the mes- 
sage to the new King. When a Com- 
munist Deputy attempted to cast 
suspicions on what he termed the 
“singularly disturbing circumstances 
of the King’s death,’’ pandemoniv 1 
broke lose. Two days later there 
a similar scene, but the Presid: . 
of the Chamber, M. Poncelet, refusiu 
to tolerate attacks on the late King by 
both Flemish Nationalists and Com- 
munists, closed the session. 

Although Belgium is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, with the monarch 
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presumably little more than a figure- 
head, Belgian kings have had a good 
deal to do with the actual governing 
of their country. When the kingdom 
was created in 1830, Leopold I es- 
tablished his influence as a leading 
force in the government. His suc- 
cessor, Leopold II, scarcely kept with- 
in the narrow bounds of parliamen- 
tarism and Albert I, with perhaps 
even less political capacity than his 
predecessors, never failed to make his 
personal influence felt. It now re- 
mains to seen in what way Leo- 
pold III will affect Belgium’s two 
outstanding problems—the economic 
crisis and the Flemish question. 
While the severity of the economic 
crisis in Belgium is not to be mini- 
mized—there were riots in Brussels 
before the death of King Albert, and 
the Communists, who number about 
100,000, called upon the workers to re- 
fuse to recognize Leopold III and to 
proclaim a republic—it is the Flem- 
ish problem that is the more serious 
at the moment. It threatens both to 
disrupt the unity of the kingdom and 
to cause international complications 
affecting the peace of Europe. Since 
the end of the World War the national 
self-consciousness of the Flemish- 
speaking Teutonic Belgians, who num- 
ber about half the population and 
‘occupy the northern half of the king- 
dom, has grown tremendously. 
France, on annexing Belgium in 
1794, very largely created the present- 
day racial-linguistic problem by de- 
stroying the old system of provincial 
autonomy and replacing it with a 
highly centralized régime, which rec- 
ognized no language other than 
French. During the twenty years of 
French occupation, the wealthy and 
powerful Flemings were thoroughly 
Gallicized, linguistically and cultural- 
ly, while Flemish, still the language 
of the masses in Flanders, lost its 


prestige and gradually sank to the 
level of a dialect. Since then the well- 
to-do Flemish bourgeoisie, the only 
class with political influence in Flan- 
ders, has supported the French-speak- 
ing Walloons whole-heartedly in their 
efforts for cultural and political uni- 
fication. Consequently, when the first 
Flemish national movement arose in 
the late 1830s, it was among the low- 
er middle classes and made a strong 
appeal to the great body of Flemish- 
speaking workers and peasants. 

During the nineteenth century and 
until 1914 a certain amount of “Flem- 
ification” took place in local public 
life, but the central Walloon bureau- 
cracy, supported by powerful Flem- 
ings, held firm on more drastic re- 
form. Under the German occupation 
from 1914 to 1918 the more aggres- 
sive Flemish nationalists, known as 
Activists, collaborated with the Ger- 
mans who fostered the political auton- 
omy of Flanders. The more moderate 
Flemings, known as Passivists, were 
interested only in cultural autonomy 
and refused to cooperate. With the 
evacuation of the Germans and the 
return of the Belgian troops and gov- 
ernment in November, 1918, King Al- 
bert, in his first address to Parlia- 
ment, adopted the Passivist position 
by declaring for the complete linguis- 
tic and cultural autonomy of Flan- 
ders. The King’s initiative finally led 
to the triumph of the Passivist or Min- 
imalist program as it came to be 
called; in spite of the vigorous resis- 
tance of the French-speaking, upper- 
class Flemings, French by 1930 was 
practically eliminated from Flanders 
(Brussels still remaining a bilingual 
city) and Flemish took its place in 
the courts, government offices, the 
army and the schools, including the 
University of Ghent. 

The Maximalists, successors to the 
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war-time Activists, refused, however, 
to consider this important reform as 
an adequate solution of their problem 
and today the various wings of this 
group demand either administrative 
autonomy, with a new constitution 
that would change Belgium into a 
Flemish-Walloon Federation, or com- 
plete independence or union with Hol- 
land. King Albert’s liberal attitude on 
the Flemish question did not save him 
from being hissed and booed by a mob 
of Flemish separatists in St. Trond 
during the Fall of 1931. 

Geographical position as a buffer 
between three great powers, France, 
Germany and Great Britain, permits 
Belgium to play a réle in world poli- 
tics far out of proportion to her size 
and lends internationai significance 
to any internal movement seeking to 
destroy her national unity. Since the 
war Belgian foreign policy has been 
closely linked to the French. The mil- 
itary defensive agreement between 
the two countries, signed in 1920, 
made it clear that however much Bel- 
gian statesmen might insist that their 
foreign policy was independent, the 
common Franco-Belgian front against 
Germany would not permit any wide 
divergence on important issues. This 
relationship was re-emphasized last 
December when the Belgian Govern- 
ment decided to continue the French 
line of underground forts along the 
eastern frontier, thus creating a sin- 
gle system of defense reaching from 
the Alps to the North Sea. 

The death of King Albert raised 
the question in some minds whether 
the new King would remain as favor- 
ably disposed toward France as was 
his father. The hurried trip of the 
three leaders of the new French Cab- 
inet, M. Doumergue, M. Tardieu and 
M. Herriot, to Brussels on Feb. 19 was 
due in part to some concern on this 
point, while the German press inti- 


mated that the death of King Albert 
had cast “the shadow of a large 
question mark over Belgium” because 
of the critical state of the Flemish- 
Walloon question. Nevertheless, Leo- 
pold III, in his speech before the Bel- 
gian Parliament on Feb. 23, assured 
his people and the world that he 
would follow his father’s policies. 

Of perhaps greater import than 
King Leopold’s personal policy both 
to Belgium and to Europe is the recent 
growth of Flemish fascism and its 
natural reaction, the intensification 
of Walloon nationalism. In view of 
the lower middle-class leadership of 
Flemish nationalism, a thoroughgo- 
ing ‘“Flanders-for-the-Flemish” move- 
ment would inevitably in these days 
of economic stress turn to fascism. 
With Hitlerism as example and model, 
and not without financial support 
from the Nazis, a militant Flemish 
Fascist party has sprung up. 

Representing the most extreme 
form of nationalism and separatism, 
Verdinaso, an abbreviation for Ver- 
bond van Dietsche Nationaalsolidaris- 
ten (Consolidated Netherlandish Na- 
tionalist party), appeared on the 
scene in the Fall of 1931, led by the 
would-be Flemish “leader,” Joris van 
Severen. The Dinasos, as they are 
nicknamed, resemble the Nazis in all 
important respects. They propose to 
create a new corporative State— 
Greater Netherlands—which would 
unite Flanders and Holland. The party 
membership today numbers some 10,- 
000 men without counting its follow- 
ing in Holland, which is said to be 
small. Several auxiliary organizations 
have been created, including a union 
of Dinaso labor unions with an ad- 
ditional membership of close to 10,000, 
the Jongdinaso-Vendels, or Youth 
Movement, and the Dinaso Militie, a 
special corps of trained shock troops, 
the élite of Flemish fascism. The 
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party now prints a weekly paper en- 
titled Hier Dinaso! which is anti- 
Walloon, anti-French, anti-Marxist 
and anti-Semitic, but pro-Hitler. All 
through Flanders the Dinasos have 
established their Green Houses, which 
flaunt bright-colored orange stand- 
ards. These Fascists, whose marching 
uniform is almost an exact replica of 
the Nazi costume, are, like their Ger- 
man brethren, Brown Shirts. 

Across the linguistic frontier, in 
Wallonia, extremists are also gaining 
ground. There we find the blue- 
shirted Belgian National Legion, 
which, like its rival, Verdinaso, is 
also a Fascist organization, but aim- 
ing at a united Belgium under Wal- 
loon dictatorship and close relations 
with France. 

The Brown Shirts, however, are the 
more formidable Fascist group today. 
Appealing as they do to the national 


Flemings who have long considered 
themselves an oppressed people, well 
organized, gaining strength daily, 
with their own military outfits and 
an ambitious separatist program, and 
emboldened by Nazi success and sup- 
port, the Dinasos present the most 
serious threat to Belgian unity since 
the founding of the kingdom. Yet, 
if they should attempt to seize power, 
international complications would un- 
doubtedly follow. The determined op- 
position of the Walloons to separa- 
tism, the interests of France in main- 
taining Walloon political domination, 
the Teutonic character of Verdinaso, 
the unconcealed sympathies of Ger- 
many for Flemish nationalism, the 
Dutch reaction to Flemish expansion- 
ism, and the classic aversion of Great 
Britain to any German expansion in 
the direction of the Channel—these 
and other clashing interests could 
soon set Europe on fire again. 


and race consciousness of 4,000,000 


The Nazis’ Birthday Party 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


N Feb. 25, the fourteenth anniver- 
ff of the founding of the Na- 
‘tional Socialist party and the drawing 
up of its famous twenty-five-point 
program, more than 1,000,000 Nazi 
leaders throughout Germany took a 
renewed oath of loyalty to Adolf Hit- 
ler. Fifteen thousand of these leaders 
gathered before the supreme Nazi 
chiefs at the Brown House in Munich. 
The rest assembled in the public 
squares of their own cities and vil- 
lages and listened to the voice of 
Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s chief deputy, 
coming to them over the radio and 
asking them to repeat the oath: “I 
swear unswerving loyalty to Adolf 


Hitler, and unconditional obedience 
to him and to the leaders designated 
by him.” 

The oath was intended to emphasize 
the principle of leadership, which is 
one of the Nazis’ proudest contribu- 
tions to the science of government. 
There was doubtless a reason for this 
emphasis. With all the tremendous 
changes which have been brought 
about by Herr Hitler in the organiza- 
tion of every branch of life—political, 
economic, social and religious—there 
have been many cases in which the 
authority of various subordinates 
seemed to conflict. Behind the sup- 
posedly solid front of the Totalitarian 
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State certain leaders have struggled 
against one another in their own 
selfish interests or in behalf of the 
departments over which they claimed 
to have been assigned authority. This 
national oath of personal loyalty was 
intended to check any tendencies to- 
ward insubordination and internal 
party conflicts. Those who took the 
oath included 375,000 party function- 
aries, 120,000 labor officials and 205,- 
000 Hitler Youth leaders. 

On the evening before the oath- 
taking, Herr Hitler himself made an 
address in the now famous Hofbrau 
Haus in Munich where fourteen years 
ago he first captured a mass meeting 
by his extraordinary oratorical ability. 
He recalled the glorious struggle 
which the Nazi party had made to 
raise Germany from the condition into 
which it had fallen under Republican 
rule and the humiliations of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and declared that he 
would submit his policy for approval 
to the nation every year. 

It was officially reported on March 
1 that the number of political prison- 
ers still held under “protective arrest” 
in prisons and concentration camps 
had been feduced to-about 8,000. This 
figure is questioned by German So- 
cialists outside Germany; so also last 
October, when the German Govern- 
ment announced a total of 22,000 po- 
litical prisoners, Socialists in Prague 
insisted that the number was nearer 
80,000. Even if the present official 
figure of 8,000 may be somewhat un- 
derestimated, there is no doubt that 
in recent months, as internal condi- 


* | tions have been stabilized, the au- 


' thorities have shown a corresponding 
willingness to release persons arrested 
because of criticism of or supposed 
hostility to the Nazi régime. Many for- 
mer Socialist leaders have been freed 
and the number remaining is being 
rapidly reduced. Some concentration 
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camps, it is stated, are being liqui- 
dated. Most of the persons still under 
arrest are said to be intellectual lead- 
ers or officials of the former Com- 
munist party. 


| THE GERMAN PRESS TODAY 


, More than 600 German newspapers 
have ceased to exist since Hitler came 
into power. Some of these, like the 
Socialist and Communist papers, were 
directly crushed by the government. 
Others have suffered so much in cir- 
culation that they have had to sus- 
pend publication. This fall in circula- 
tion is partly due to the restrictions 
on the freedom of the press, which 
make the papers less interesting read- 
ing and tend to a dull uniformity of 
subject-matter—the reprinting of in- 
numerable speeches of public officials 
and summaries of new decrees. It is 
also partly due to the ousting of ex- 
perienced Jewish editors and publish- 
ers and the passing of the control, as 
in the case of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
into the hands of relatively untrained 
or incompetent National Socialists. 
Still another cause of the extinction 
of German papers is that many were 
primarily organs of the different po- 
litical parties; they were supported 
by a political party, or at least found 
their main body of subscribers in the 
party membership, and when these 
parties were crushed, or ‘“‘coordinated”’ 
with the Nazi party, the journals lost 
their reason for existence—or at least 
their financial support. 

A Nazi regulation requiring circu- 
lation figures to be published makes 
it possible for the first time to learn 
the relative position of the leading 
papers. The official Nazi organ, the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, has, for Ger- 
many, the enormous circulation of 
220,000 for its North German edition 
and 90,000 for its South German edi- 
tion. Among the leading papers for 
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advertising purposes the Berliner 
Morgenpost comes first with 340,000. 
Many newspapers famous abroad have 
a relatively small circulation in Ger- 
many itself; the Berliner Tageblatt 
has fallen to 74,000; the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung have a circulation of 65,000 
and 62,000, respectively; the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, one of the oldest of 
German newspapers, has less than 
50,000. 

The German press has recently in- 
clined to a little more independence 
of expression. Editorials no longer 
confine themselves so much to Siam, 
Japan, Argentina and other distant 
regions, but speak more freely of 
conditions in Germany itself. The 
speeches of Hitler, Goebbels and other 
prominent Nazi leaders are, of course, 
dutifully printed, but there are more 
suggestions to the government of 
things that need improving. Early in 
February Dr. Goebbels criticized the 
press because it could not find and 
follow a golden mean. “It is either 
anarchist and destructive, or cringing 
as a lapdog,” he said. “It criticizes 
everything or nothing.” The middle 
course which he urged was that of 
“independent, noble, well-meaning 
criticism of new measures, inter- 
mingled with constructive and sound 
‘advice.” But in many editorial offices 
it was felt that this criticism did not 
touch the difficulties arising from 
the compulsion to print the official 
speeches and from the danger of sus- 
pension or suppression entailed by too 
outspoken comment on the govern- 
ment and its Minister of Propaganda. 
Declining circulations and the accom- 
panying increase in the sales of for- 
eign journals were already troubling 
German newspaper publishers. Since 
Dr. Goebbels invited criticism, how- 
evér, two newspapers have very cau- 
tiously supplied it. 
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The Frankfurter Zeitung, on Feb. 
11, in a leading editorial which com- 
bined artless candor with pointed 
irony, recalled that the German news- 
papers had previously lived by propa- 
gating and criticizing the doctrines of 
the various political parties. But the 
voting of Nov. 12, when 93 per cent 
of the German people endorsed the 
National Socialist government, “de- 
prived the newspapers of the duty of 
conducting themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of various political schools, 
and gave them the right to discuss all 
questions of public life on the mighty 
stage of an unexampled public una- 
nimity.” It could not be said that the 
duty of the press was to record the 
echo of public opinion to the deeds of 
the government. “For what is public 
opinion? The nation directly ad- 
dressed by its leaders keeps so close a 
contact between leaders and led that 
it would be senseless to regard the 
newspapers as the mouthpiece of the 
led.” 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
declared that readers desired the end 
of a period which had led to an in- 
creased import of foreign newspapers. 
Lord Northcliffe had invented the 
journal with more pictures than news 
—for those who could not read. In 
Germany there were few people who 
could not read a newspaper, but there 
were those who no longer wished to 
read one. They were not reactionaries 
or enemies of the State; they simply 
demanded that newspapers should 
fulfill their task as chroniclers in or- 
der that rumor should not be rife. 
They wanted individuality in their 
newspapers, but the compulsory re- 
production of speeches often already 
broadcast, and of official and non- 
official statements, left no room. 

Two weeks later, on Feb. 28, Dr. 
Goebbels invited some two hundred 
representatives of the foreign press in 
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Berlin to a tea party at the Foreign 
Office. He then made a long address 
in which he urged that they present 
the situation in Germany in a more 
unbiased fashion to their foreign 
readers. Germany was seeking new 
solutions with new methods for prob- 
lems in Europe, he said, and the corre- 
spondents could serve Europe best by 
reporting German events with “truth 
and clarity.” 


THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICT 


The religious conflict between the 
Nazi Reich Bishop Mueller and the 
passively resisting moderate Protes- 
tant pastors continued through Feb- 
ruary without reaching any definite 
conclusion. On Feb. 7 Bishop Mueller 
carried the conflict into the camp of 
the opposition by a new edict to 
“legalize” his measures for its sup- 
pression. The whole presiding board 
of the Prussian Protestant Union was 
abolished. Pastors might thenceforth 
be transferred from one parish to 
another at his will or even retired 
without the right of protest. These 
orders were issued by Dr. Mueller in 
his capacity as Bishop of Prussia and 
so applied only to that State. But 
Prussia includes more than two-thirds 
of German Protestantism. 

This step, however, did not frighten 
the opposing pastors into surrendering 
their position. On Feb. 23 the Free 
Evangelical Synod of the Rhineland, 
meeting at Barmen, urged pastors and 
elders to refuse to obey the ordinances 
of the present church régime. It 
adopted a resolution declaring that 
“the tranference to the church of the 
secular principle of leadership works 
out to the destruction of the church. 
We appeal to our congregations to 
insist on retaining those of their pas- 
tors and elders who because of their 
steadfast loyalty to their faith are 
now threatened with removal.” Onthe 
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same day the Berlin congregation of 
Rev. Martin Niemoeller, the organizer 
and head of the Pastors’ Emergency 
League, which opposes Reich Bishop 
Mueller, unanimously demanded that 
Dr. Niemoeller be restored without re- 
strictions to his pulpit. 

Dr. Mueller then announced his 
appointment of three men to form a 
sort of new ecclesiastical ministry to 
serve as his personal advisers. They 
are to take the place of the church 
cabinet originally contemplated in the 
new Nazi constitution of the United 
German Evangelical Church; Bishop 
Mueller had been forced to abandon 
two church cabinets because the oppo- 
sition pastors would not recognize 
their authority or because the men 
appointed refused to serve. 

Sharp friction has continued be- 
tween the Catholics and the Nazi au- 
thorities. This arises from differences 
over the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the concordat which was rati- 
fied last September; over the efforts 
of the Nazis to enroll young Catholics 
in the Hitler Youth organization and 
thereby weaken similar Catholic or- 
ganizations, and over the arrest of 
numerous Catholic priests and laymen 
for criticizing Nazi proceedings. One 
of the most outspoken critics has been 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, who 
has urged Protestants to join Cath- 
olics in defending Christianity against 
Nazi “paganism,” some of whose ex- 
travagant proposals he denounced in 
a remarkable series of sermons last 
Christmas. He has not been arrested, 
but shots were fired through his win- 
dows by an unknown enemy. On Feb. 
27 the Pope conferred upon him the 
title of Papal Legate; this title carries 
with it diplomatic immunity, and may 
have been a move to forestall any at- 
tempt to place this distinguished pre- 
late under “protective arrest.” 
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With the aim of uniting the Jews 
in Germany, a new organization called 
the Reich Representation of German 
Jews was formed on Feb. 14. Its coun- 
cil, consisting of several score of Jew- 
ish leaders, at its first session adopt- 
ed a resolution calling on German 
Jews to “bury internal dissensions 
and unite. All the forces of German 
Jewry should serve one aim—to secure 
for every Jew in the Fatherland not 
only living space but also liberty to 
profess and practice his Jewish faith 
openly and unrestrictedly.” 

Although Dr. Frick, the Reich Min- 
ister of the Interior, has repeatedly 
issued orders that irresponsible Nazis 
are not to interfere with Jewish busi- 
nesses or exceed the regulations laid 
down by the State authorities, there 
is little indication of any moderation 
of the laws restricting Jews in the 
professions. On March 5 Dr. Goebbels 
issued a sweeping regulation for the 
removal of all non-Aryans from the 
German stage. Declaring that “non- 
Aryans who had disappeared and 
who had apparently, for the most 
part, fled abroad, were again appear- 
ing in German theatres, variety shows 
and cabarets,” he pointed out that 
the right to appear on the German 
‘stage depended on membership in the 
Theatre Chamber, which is refused 
to non-Aryans. For this reason he 
requested State governments to in- 
struct their police to prevent the ap- 
pearance of any non-members, and if 
non-Aryans proved their membership, 
to report such cases to the president 
of the Theatre Chamber for reinvesti- 
gation. 


THE PACT WITH POLAND 
Ratifications of the Polish-German 


non-aggression pact signed in Berlin 
on Jan. 26 were exchanged in Warsaw 
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on Feb. 24. This pact is a ten-year 
amity agreement; in the spirit of the 
famous Kellogg-Briand pact, the two 
countries agree to avoid resort to war 
and to settle by direct negotiations 
all disputes arising between them. 
Two days later Berlin announced a 
“propaganda alliance” that is proba- 
bly unique in international affairs. In 
the words of the official German 
statement: “To promote the effect of 
the recent Polish-German agreement, 
the representatives of both parties 
have agreed to cooperate on all ques- 
tions in forming public opinion in 
their respective countries to the end 
that mutual understanding may be 
increasingly awakened and that a 
friendly atmosphere may thereby be 
assured. Complete unanimity was 
reached respecting steps to be taken 
in the fields of the press, author- 
ship, radio, moving pictures and the 
theatre.” 

Another step toward friendship 
and cooperation between two nations 
which have been so bitterly hostile 
was taken on March 7, when a proto- 
col was signed to end an eight-year 
tariff war between them. Germany 
agreed to cease applying a maximum 
tariff schedule against Poland, to ad- 
mit certain amounts of Polish iron 
and steel and to permit the transit 
of Polish livestock and animal prod- 
ucts. Poland dropped her maximum 
tariff against Germany and opened 
her frontiers to fixed quotas on a wide 
range of German articles. The com- 
mercial interests of Danzig were spe- 
cially safeguarded. The new agreement 
is expected not only to improve still 
further political relations but also to 
give a powerful stimulus to German- 
Polish trade, which dwindled from 
nearly $300,000,000 in 1924 to $43,- 
000,000 in 1933. 





Civil Strife in Spain 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


N Spain the parties of the Right, af- 
ter the first enthusiasm over their 
victory in the national elections, made 
a gesture of cooperation with the Rad- 
icals. But an increasing sense of their 
own strength, coupled with the deter- 
mination to swing the legislative and 
administrative policies of the repub- 
lic well over to the Right, has since 
made them much more aggressive. 

Speaking in Seville on Feb. 4, Gil 
Robles, the young leader of the Span- 
ish Christian Socialist movement, de- 
clared that his party—now known as 
Accion Popular Agraria—not only ac- 
cepted the republic, but was ready to 
enter the Cabinet and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of office. Backed by the 
largest single following in the Cortes 
—111 Deputies—Robles has become a 
most formidable rival for leadership, 
the more so since he is supported also 
by the 30 minority Agrarians led by 
José Martinez Velasco, by the 26 Cata- 
lan Regionalists and by the 12 Basque 
Nationalists—a total of 178 votes. De- 
spite the defection of the two out-and- 
out Monarchist parties, and of Count 
Romanones of the Agrarians, the 
Right bloc therefore outnumbers by 
nearly fifty votes the Centre with its 
102 Radicals, 18 Republican Conserva- 
tives, and 15 Liberal Democrats—a 
total of 135. 

The tenure of office of Premier Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, the veteran leader of 
the Right Centre, thus depends more 
than ever on the good-will of the lead- 
ers of the Right bloc, to whom, accord- 
ing to parliamentary practice, the ac- 


tual direction of the policies of the 
Cortes should go. The parties of the 
Left, which for two years controlled 
the government under Azafia’s leader- 
ship, are reduced to impotence, with 
only 59 Socialists, 18 Catalan Left, 11 
Left Republicans, one Radical Social- 
ist and one Communist. Even if they 
could agree to combine forces, they 
could hardly make an effective opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, the Socialists, 
claiming that their total of 2,700,000 
votes in the last elections should, on 
the basis of proportional representa- 
tion, have given them over 100 repre- 
sentatives in the Cortes, propose in 
spite of their weakness in the Parlia- 
ment to play a large réle, not only in 
its deliberations but in the political 
life of the nation as a whole. 
Andalecio Prieto of the Azania Cab- 
inet, heretofore classed as a moderate 
Socialist, in his widely broadcast 
speech on Feb. 4, dealt trenchantly 
with the tendency toward reaction, 
renounced for all time all Parliamen- 
tary cooperation of the Socialists with 
the Centre and called upon the parties 
of the Left to unite, seize power, set 
up a government of people’s commis- 
sars as in the Soviet Union, confiscate 
private property in land and take over 
the gold reserve of the Bank of Spain. 
Three days later, in the Cortes itself, 
he openly declared that the Left was 
bent on revolution. These threats and 
ominous signs of labor unrest caused 
Premier Lerroux, on Feb. 9, to ad- 
journ the Cortes for twelve days so 
that the government could give its 
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undivided attention to the mainte- 
nance of public order. At the same 
time he warned the Socialists that as 
long they continued to threaten class 
war, extraordinary police measures 
would continue. 

Toward the end of February rumors 
of Cabinet changes began to be heard. 
Three members of Sefior Lerroux’s 
Ministry were under fire as a result 
of an order requiring official permits 
for religious funerals. Since the issue 
of permits would depend upon the 
municipal authorities, many of whom 
are Socialists, the order was regarded 
as unwarranted political interference 
with the affairs of conscience and 
religious freedom. On March 1 Pre- 
mier Lerroux and his entire Cabinet 
resigned, but after consultation be- 
tween President Zamora and the party 
leaders Sefior Lerroux was asked to 
form a new Ministry. As was ex- 
pected, the new Cabinet leaned more 
heavily on the Right. 

The strength of the revolutionary 
group lies in Catalonia, where it won 
a substantial victory in the municipal 
elections, and now controls the State 
and municipal governments. In Cata- 
lonia, local government in cities and 
towns of more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants is completely autonomous, under 
a commission form of government. As 
a result, about 6 per cent of the 1,000 
cities and towns of Catalonia were, on 
Feb. 8, taken over by commissioners. 
Barcelona, the largest city in Spain, 
with a population of 1,509,569, is di- 
vided into eight units, each with its 
commissioner. The well-known radical 
tendencies of this and other indus- 
trial cities of Eastern Spain may 
easily transform the conflict between 
Catalonia and the rest of the country 
from one between autonomy and State 
rights into one of socialism versus 
reaction. 

The Catalan President, speaking re- 
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cently of the general unrest and the 
rumors that his party, the Esquerra, 
was bent on revolution, declared: ““We 
are here to defend and not to attack 
the republic. But it must be under- 
stood that it must be democratic and 
progressive, and not degenerate into 
a republic in the hands of persons 
more monarchistic than republican. 
* * * Spain must have a single party 
of the Left with a single chief, and 
not a division of Left parties as at 
present.” 

In the Catalan Cortes itself the con- 
flict has become acute. Early in Feb- 
ruary the fifty deputies of the Lliga 
Catalana (Conservative Aristocrats) 
went on strike, refusing to return to 
the Assembly until the Socialist gov- 
ernment assured them the respect due 
to elected deputies of the people. Ac- 
cording to the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
daily, which made its reappearance 
on Feb. 13 after a two months’ sus- 
pension, Catalonia has become the 
centre for a “Workers’ Revolutionary 
Front” movement, which is enlisting 
the support of all Left wing sympa- 
thizers throughout Spain. The Social- 
ist labor unions have agreed to coop- 
erate with the Syndicalist unions 
against any attempts by the Right to 
overthrow the liberal republican ré- 
gime and to combine their forces to 
bring about a thoroughgoing social 
and economic revolution and the sup- 
pression of the capitalistic State. 

Much sporadic violence developed 
during February. More than 30,000 
construction workers were reported 
on strike in Madrid, while fighting 
occurred in Bilbao and the mining 
regions of the North. The unem- 
ployed, of whom there are more than 
600,000, constitute a serious menace, 
and the government is anxiously push- 
ing forward its $145,000,000 public 
works project to provide employment. 
To avoid trouble during the carnival 
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festivities, restrictions were estab- 
lished, and all merry-making in the 
streets was ordered to end by 8 P. M. 
On the other hand, the Catholic lay 
brotherhoods of Seville decided to 
hold the traditional Easter proces- 
sions this year. They were last held 
in 1931, a month before the over- 
throw of the monarchy. Their revival, 
after a two-year suspension, indicates 
clearly the swing of Spanish senti- 
ment to the Right, and the declining 
influence of the Socialists. The Civil 
Guard has been greatly strengthened 
both in personnel and equipment, and 
the authorities were resolved to deal 
vigorously with any emergency. Early 
in March a nation-wide “state of 
alarm” was proclaimed to meet the 
widespread unrest, strikes and threats 
of insurrection. 

How far the consolidation of the 
parties of the Right has been a result 
of the Pope’s request to accept the 
republic and cooperate with it in the 
hope of bringing about a moderation 
of its policies, is difficult to say. One 
result has been an estrangement be- 
tween the Papacy and the two dis- 
tinctly monarchical groups—the Tra- 
ditionalists and the Spanish Renova- 
cionistas. A dispute has also arisen 
between the government and the Vati- 
can over the attitude of the latter 
toward the appointment of Foreign 
Minister Pita Romero as the first 
Minister of the republic to the Holy 
See. Romero as Foreign Minister for- 
mally protested against the action of 
the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Tedes- 
chini, who, during mass in the Madrid 
Cathedral, expressed his regrets that 
the new Spanish régime “turns its 
back on Spain’s glorious Catholic tra- 
dition.” 

The trial of the thirty-eight mili- 
tary leaders arrested in connection 
with the Seville rebellion headed by 
General Sanjurjo jeee August resulted 
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on Feb. 8 in a sentence of twelve 
years’ imprisonment for General Mor- 
rell Gonzalez and six others. Sanjurjo 
had already been sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

The four Americans condemned in 
Majorca on Jan. 19 by the military 
division of the court to six months’ 
imprisonment were pardoned by the 
Supreme Court on Feb. 13 on condi- 
tion that they left the island im- 
mediately upon the publication of the 
sentence of the court in the Official 
Gazette. 


ITALY’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The Italian Government, encour- 
aged by the success in January of the 
3,000,000,000 lire loan to retire the 
old 5 per cent bonds, decided on Feb. 
3 to undertake the refinancing of the 
entire consolidated debt of about 70,- 
000,000,000 lire [at par the lira is 
worth 8.91 cents]. The interest rate 
was reduced from 5 per cent to 34% 
per cent, and the entire issue is to be 
amortized in forty-two years. Holders 
of the old bonds were given one week 
to decide whether they would convert 
their holdings into the new securities, 
or demand cash. To make conversion 
more attractive, cash bonuses of 414 
lire for every 100 lire invested, and 
the possibilities of sharing in several 
large cash prizes were announced. 
The bond holders responded almost 
unanimously for conversion. Only 
2,729 holders, mainly Italians living 
abroad, asked for payment in cash. 

Italian business since the beginning 
of the year seems to have been reason- 
ably good. Dividend announcements 
by joint stock companies are fair, 
despite the falling off in foreign 
trade. The number of unemployed on 
Jan. 1 was officially stated as 1,115,- 
418, of whom 919,904 were men and 
238,514 women. The largest number 
is found in the industrial sections of 
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Lombardy. Relatively not excessive, 
the number of unemployed, when as- 
sociated with the considerable number 
on part-time jobs, again loomed dur- 
ing the month as a cogent argument 
for continuation of the vast program 
of public works, which, according to 
official statistics, amounted during 
the first decade of fascism to nearly 
25,000,000,000 lire. The lira, despite 
the great depression, is standing up 
well, owing to the watchfulness of 
the bank of issue and the unwavering 
support of the administration. The 
gold cover is high and the bank inter- 
est rate of 3 per cent is the lowest in 
Italy’s financial history. 


In the meantime, outlets for pro- 


duction constitute the most difficult 
problem of the Fascist State today. 
Much study and work have been de- 
voted to its solution; deflation and 
regimentation of production have 
been carried out in many lines, till 
the liquidation is almost complete. At 
the same time, a reconstruction pro- 
gram in accord with the needs of pres- 
ent world trade conditions is being 
effected. Italy, according to Premier 
Mussolini, must become a country of 
diversified economy, with agriculture 
as its basis, and an industrial super- 
structure consisting largely of small 
and moderate sized enterprises. But 
whatever may be the basis of produc- 
tion and distribution at home, the 
problem of trade competition abroad 
remains, and it is to solve this that 
everything is being done to eliminate 
waste and bring about a closer coordi- 
nation of all elements, economic, com- 
mercial and financial, so as to lower 
production costs. Commercial treaties 
with special trade concessions to 
Italian commerce have been negoti- 
ated, while tariffs, quotas, bounties, 
navigation premiums and other favors 
to Italian commerce and shipping are 
used wherever possible. 
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These objectives also determine in 
no small degree Italy’s policy in 
central Europe, especially in Vienna. 
For some time past, Mussolini has 
envisaged reviving the north-south 
commercial routes from Continental 
Europe to the Mediterranean, which 
the war and the peace treaties closed. 
An Austrian commercial delegation 
has been in conference with Italian 
officials at Trieste and at Genoa, look- 
ing toward free port areas in those 
harbors. Special rail and transport 
facilities for Vienna, Budapest and 
Czechoslovak cities are being devised 
so as to divert to Italian ports much 
of the Central European commerce 
that now finds its outlet at Hamburg. 

There is, therefore, sound economic 
diplomacy behind Mussolini’s support 
of Austrian independence and of 
Chancellor Dollfuss’s establishment of 
a Fascist régime in Austria. It is only 
through Austria that Italian contacts 
with Central Europe can be main- 
tained, while the integrity of Austria 
is a guarantee against the presence of 
a powerful Germany on the North 
Italian frontier. This circumstance 
explains in part the concentration of 
75,000 Italian troops there during 
February and the frequent meetings 
of the Council of Defense. 

An emphatic condemnation of the 
Nazi régime came from the Vatican 
during the month. Denouncing the 
racial pride of Hitlerism, the Pope, in 
connection with the canonization of a 
German monk, referred to the anti- 
Christian character of the Nazi propa- 
ganda and placed two ultra-national- 
istic books by Dr. Rosenberg and Dr. 
Bergmann on the index. According to 
the Osservatore Romano, the return to 
Berlin of Herr Buttman, the German 
Envoy to the Holy See, marks the fail- 
ure of the negotiations for an adjust- 
ment of the differences between the 
Papacy and the Reich. 





The Balkan Four-Power Pact 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


HE Foreign Ministers of Greece, 

Rumania, Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
as recorded in these pages last month, 
initialed at Belgrade on Feb. 4 a pact 
of understanding which it was hoped 
would inaugurate a new era in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Five days later the 
agreement was formally signed in the 
historic Assembly Hall of the Greek 
Academy at Athens, with army air- 
planes flying overhead, guns from the 
fort on Mount Lykabettos firing sa- 
lutes, bands playing the anthems of 
the four nations, and the city fes- 
tooned with flags and emblems. 

The pact was an outcome of many 
months of arduous negotiations. Initi- 
ated by Greece and Turkey, it long 
encountered obstacles that seemed al- 
most insuperable, mainly because 
Yugoslavia insisted that the terms be 
so drawn as to make it possible for 
Bulgaria and Albania to adhere. The 
principal problem was Bulgaria. Al- 
though professing ardent desires for 
peace, that unhappy kingdom had 
boundary or minority disputes with 
nearly all its neighbors, and early in 
the discussions its government let it 
be known that it could not enter into 
any agreement that might prejudice 
its claims, notably that of an outlet 
on the Aegean Sea, denied in favor of 
Greece in the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Greece and Rumania, wishing to expe- 
dite agreement, accepted changes in 
the text before it was initialed, toning 
down certain clauses which might of- 
fend Bulgarian susceptibilities. Even 
then Bulgaria refused to sign; Al- 
bania, which also has territorial 
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claims against the beneficiaries of the 
peace treaties, likewise remained out- 
side. The abstention of these two 
lesser States detracted from the satis- 
faction with which the pact was 
greeted throughout the Balkan world. 

Asserting in its preamble the desire 
of the four governments to “contrib- 
ute to the consolidation of peace in 
the Balkans” in the spirit of the 
Briand-Kellogg pact, the agreement 
itself is as follows: 


Article 1. Greece, Rumania, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia guarantee mutually the 
security of all their Balkan frontiers. 

Article 2. They undertake to consult 
with each other on the measures to be 
taken in the face of eventualities sus- 
ceptible of affecting their interests as 
they are defined by the present agree- 
ment. They undertake not to embark on 
any political action directed against any 
other Balkan State non-signatory to the 
present agreement without previous mu- 
tual discussion, nor to assume any polit- 
ical obligation toward any other Balkan 
State without the consent of the other 
high contracting parties. 

Article 3. The present agreement will 
come into force immediately upon its sig- 
nature and will be ratified as soon as 
possible. It will be open to all the Baikan 
countries, whose adhesion will be the ob- 
ject of a favorable examination by the 
high contracting parties, and will take 
effect as soon as the other signatory 
countries have notified their agreement. 


It was part of the original plan to 
include an explicit ban upon acts of 
aggression, with “aggression” defined 
as the term was employed in the treaty 
of London between the Soviet Union 
and her neighbors last year—that is, 
as involving responsibility for permit- 
ting armed forces to cross the frontier 
into the territory of another State. 
This would have put Bulgaria, how- 
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ever, in the position of committing a 
technical act of aggression every time 
Macedonian comitadjis broke across 
the border into Yugoslavia and Greece; 
to ease the way for Bulgaria to join 
in the pact, the intended provision was 
dropped. 

High praise was heaped upon the 
pact and its sponsors in various quar- 
ters, although British, Italian and 
other comment was generally critical, 
because the omission of Bulgaria and 
Albania—the two most purely Balkan 
of all the six so-called Balkan States— 
would constitute a very serious limi- 
tation. Replying to this complaint, 
Foreign Minister Jeftitch of Yugo- 
slavia said: “With reference to Bul- 
garia’s entry, we all did what was 
possible to get her included. Unfortu- 
nately, she did not wish to come in, 
and we could not force her to do so. 
I believe a policy has been initiated 
which will oblige her to join eventu- 
ally.” In Athens the pact was attacked 
vigorously by ex-Premier Venizelos on 
the ground that it meant a funda- 
mental change in Greek foreign policy, 
which hitherto had proved eminently 
successful, 

Both press and officials in Sofia 
continued to assert that the pact was 
directed exclusively against Bulgaria’s 
legitimate aspirations for the removal 
of injustices resulting from the peace 
treaties. Bilateral treaties between 
Balkan States, they asserted, would 
have been desirable, but not an instru- 
ment “specially designed to prevent 
friendship between the two branches of 
the Slav race in the Balkans.” Partic- 
ular exception was taken to the second 
article, which Bulgarian Nationalists 
believed to have been inserted at the 
instance of Foreign Minister Titu- 
lescu of Rumania in order to prevent 
Yugoslavia from concluding any agree- 
ment with Bulgaria as long as the 
latter refuses to sign the pact. No 
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small amount of criticism has been 
directed in Bulgaria against Premier 
Nicolas Muschanov for having failed 
to prevent the pact from being signed, 
despite the many opportunities which 
he is supposed to have had to frustrate 
the plan in connection with state visits 
in recent months. 


MUSSOLINI AND THE BALKANS 


Paris and Berlin, not to mention 
Little Entente and other European 
capitals, have for weeks been per- 
plexed and troubled by Premier Mus- 
solini’s “diplomatic invasion” of the 
Danube area—the more because up to 
the time of this writing they could 
only try to guess at what was actual- 
ly going on. Mussolini was known to 
have a plan for an Italo-Austro-Hun- 
garian economic bloc, ostensibly to re- 
habilitate the Danube valley agricul- 
ture, as well as to oppose directly the 
French scheme associated mainly 
with the name of André Tardieu. Bul- 
garia had been drawn within the orbit 
of Rome and was highly susceptible 
to Italian influence, and it was a mat- 
ter of record, too, that on Feb. 7, 
Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria went 
to Budapest to talk not only economics 
with Premier Goemboes but also poli- 
tics. The good relations formerly ex- 
isting between Italy and Germany, 
moreover, had been pretty well shat- 
tered on the question of Austria, and 
to bring or hold Austria within the 
Italian orbit would not only fulfill 
Mussolini’s purposes so far as Ger- 
many was concerned but would con- 
tribute to the building of a triple 
bloc, consisting of Italy, Austria and 
Hungary, to be set over against the 
French-inspired Little Entente. On the 
other hand, Premier Goemboes favors 
maintaining Hungary’s friendly rela- 
tions with Germany and, as an anti- 
Legitimist, fears relations with Aus- 
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tria which might pave the way for a 
Habsburg restoration. 

Interest in the situation was raised 
to a lofty pitch when, on Feb. 20, Ful- 
vio Suvich, Italian Under-Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, appeared in Buda- 
pest to confer with Hungarian For- 
eign Office representatives. Official 
announcements indicated that the pur- 
pose was to coordinate Italian and 
Hungarian “moral support” of the 
hard-pressed Dollfuss government. 
Reports were current, however, not 
only that the talks would eventuate 
in an Italo-Hungarian customs union, 
but that Chancellor Dollfuss would 
presently appear upon the scene and 
that the outcome would be, at the 
very least, an Austro-Hungarian tariff 
agreement as well. So alarmed were 
Little Entente circles that Foreign 
Ministers Titulescu of Rumania and 
Jeftitch of Yugoslavia proposed to 
Foreign Minister Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia that a conference of their three 
States be convoked immediately. Dr. 
Benes replied that, Austria’s future 
having become a matter of negotia- 
tion among the Great Powers, the Lit- 
tle Entente could for the present do 
nothing worth while, and the sugges- 
tion was abandoned. Yet the Budapest 
discussions, in so far as reported, 
caused great nervousness in the three 
Little Entente capitals. 

Both the Italian envoy and the Hun- 
garian Foreign Office were extremely 
reticent. Signor Suvich told the press 
that no “negotiations” were in prog- 
ress, but only a free exchange of views 
concerning “the great economic and 
political problems of this part of the 
world.” He admitted, however, not 
only that frequent exchanges of views 
with Premier Goemboes were planned 
but that a confererce in Rome be- 
tween Premier Mussolini, Chancellor 
Dollfuss and Premier Goemboes was 
in prospect. From other sources The 
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New York Times special correspon- 
dent learned definitely that the ques- 
tion of an Austro-Hungarian customs 
union had been discussed, and that 
Hungary favored it (despite the con- 
trary interests of the country’s indus- 
trialists), while the Austrian Chancel- 
lor, speaking the mind of the Austri- 
an agrarians, had gone on record as 
against it. The discussions came to an 
end and Signor Suvich returned to 
Rome with no one the wiser as to 
what was to be expected. Various 
chancelleries were left, however, with 
the uncomfortable feeling that a 
game in which they had deep concern 
was being played behind their backs. 

Signor Suvich’s forecast was borne 
out on March 3 by an announcement 
from Rome that on March 14 Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss and Premier Goemboes 
would arrive there for a three-day 
conference with Premier Mussolini on 
Danubian economic affairs. This was 
interpreted everywhere as a direct 
Italian reply to the efforts of Germany 
to extend her suzerainty over the Ger- 
man-speaking populations of Central 
Europe and was expected to open a 
new phase of the fight between Italy 
and Germany for dominant influence 
over the Danubian countries. 


POLISH FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Ostensibly to repay former Foreign 
Commissar Chicherin’s visit to War- 
saw nine years ago, but actually to 
soothe Russia, where the Polish-Ger- 
man pact is disliked, and at the same 
time convince the critics at home that 
the rapprochement with the nation to 
the north in no way affects the friend- 
ship with that to the east, Foreign 
Minister Beck, on Feb. 13-17, paid 
Moscow the first visit ever made there 
by a European Foreign Minister of 
our time. (For an account of Polish- 
German relations, see page 103.) Ac- 
companying him were several impor- 
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tant officials, together with members 
of Marshal Pilsudski’s “cabinet of 
colonels.” While no new treaty was 
anticipated, there was obviously no 
lack of matters that might be dis- 
cussed, quite apart from Poland’s new 
relations with Germany. Among them 
were the release of Polish Catholic 
priests from Soviet prisons, the ces- 
sation of Communist propaganda in 
Poland, still supported and directed 
from Moscow, and the establishment 
of economic relations to increase the 
exchange of goods between Poland 
and Russia. 

After M. Beck’s return to Warsaw 
on Feb. 17, unofficial but usually 
well-informed sources reported that 
the Polish-Soviet non-aggression pact 
signed in January, 1932, for a period 
of three years had been extended to 
ten years, and that the two nations 
would probably establish a special 
mixed commission for improved eco- 
nomic and cultural relations. 


CZECH CROWN DEVALUED 


Czechoslovakia’s first Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Rasin, severed the coun- 
try’s currency from Austrian infla- 
tion and insisted on financial hon- 
esty; and, except for a temporary 
slump twelve years ago, caused by 
the Hungarian attempt at a Habs- 


‘ burg restoration and subsequent 
mobilization, the Czechoslovak crown 
has shown remarkable stability. Dr. 
Rasin’s successor, Dr. Karl Englis, 
professor in the Masaryk University 
at Brno, has, however, for years held 
the view that the world economic 
crisis was caused by the increase in 
the price of gold and that the value 
of the crown had consequently also 
risen. The leading exporting nations 
like Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan have gone off the gold 
standard, and Czechoslovakia—with 
the only currency in East Central 
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Europe which has withstood the 
financial storms of the last dozen 
years—has found her position in- 
creasingly difficult. Her industry has 
been steadily losing its place in the 
world market, with a resulting rise in 
unemployment. 

Moved by this situation, Dr. Englis 
early in the present year brought 
forward a plan for “managing” his 
country’s currency by granting a 
15 per cent premium to exporters 
while charging a similar premium to 
importers. The scheme encountered 
disapproval both within the Cabinet 
and outside, financial and industrial 
circles fearing that it would lead to 
inflation of the currency to the ex- 
tent of the bonus, and proposing in- 
stead a plan of rebates of taxes and 
duties weighing heavily on export 
trade. Mere circulation of reports of 
the discussions caused a 6 to 8 per 
cent decline in the exchange value of 
the crown. 

The burden of the gold standard, 
nevertheless, continued to grow, and 
the government finally adopted, not 
the British plan of export premiums, 
but a general devaluation of the 
crown. Declaring that the currency 
would remain on a gold basis and that 
the Cabinet was against any kind of 
inflation, Premier Malypetr on Feb. 
10 announced that the gold content 
of the crown would be reduced by 
one-sixth, to enable the republic to 
compete in export trade with coun- 
tries having depreciated currencies. 
The decision, which was reached quite 
independently of Czechoslovakia’s as- 
sociates in the Little Entente, gave 
the country the distinction, such as 
it was, of being the first to follow 
President Roosevelt’s example in this 
particular respect. 

Opposed from the first by Minister 
of Commerce Josef Matousek, the 
measure drew the fire of his party, 
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the National Democrats, and on Feb. 
14 precipitated a minor Ministerial 
crisis. Matousek resigned, the Na- 
tional Democrats withdrew their sup- 
port from the government, and the 
Malypetr Cabinet resigned. The up- 
set, however, was only momentary. 
Though influential in financial and 
industrial circles, the disaffected 
party had few adherents in Parlia- 
ment, and after the Cabinet was re- 
constituted with changes only in the 
commerce portfolio and a few minor 
posts, it still had a working majority 
of 111. Although the governor and 
directors of the National Bank re- 
signed in protest against the devalua- 
tion, the government’s policy will 
undoubtedly be adhered to on the 
lines laid down. The principal foreign 
sufferer was expected to be Germany, 
as a chief competitor in the markets 
of Southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor. 


HUNGARY RECOGNIZES RUSSIA 


To the surprise of most Hungarians, 
their government announced on Feb. 6 
that an agreement for the recognition 
of Soviet Russia had been signed at 
Rome by M. Potemkin, the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Italy, and M. Arnoti, a 
Hungarian plenipotentiary sent to the 
Italian capital for the purpose. Hunga- 
ry, with its feudal traditions, is as far 
removed from communism as any 
country of Europe, and so profound 
was the effect of the brief but brutal 
Hungarian communistic dictatorship 
of 1919 that for years even the dis- 
cussion of recognition of the Soviet 
Union was taboo. 

The change of attitude reflected in 
the agreement of Feb. 6 may be 
ascribed to several things, among 
them the waning fear of communism, 
the recent and reassuring non-aggres- 
sion pacts between Russia and her 
bourgeois neighbors, and perhaps the 
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example lately set by the United 
States. A key to the principal expla- 
nation is afforded, however, by the 
place where the treaty was signed, 
namely, Rome. Despite the violent 
repudiation of communism by Fascist 
Italy, Rome has for a good many 
years been on excellent terms with 
Moscow. Furthermore, while seeking 
to consolidate a loose system of quasi- 
alliances against the Little Entente 
and France, Italy has come to desire 
that her satellites shall have no less 
friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union than she herself maintains. As 
long ago as 1924, Mussolini persuaded 
Hungary to start negotiations toward 
this end. Efforts at that time broke 
down, but later ones have been suc- 
cessful—the more readily because the 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, Maxim 
Litvinov, saw them through their 
preliminary stages during his recent 
visit to Rome. Diplomatic relations 
having been renewed, a Russian dele- 
gation—so it was announced on Feb. 6 
—was about to go to Budapest to con- 
clude a commercial treaty. 


MR. INSULL IN GREECE 


In Athens, on Feb. 15, after a two- 
hour meeting of the Greek Cabinet in 
which every aspect of the Insull affair 
was discussed, Premier Tsaldaris 
announced that the former utilities 
operator would be permitted to remain 
in the country until his health was 
improved. On March 3, however, the 
Foreign Minister signed an order call- 
ing for his speedy expulsion, and the 
general expectation was that within a 
week he would be turned over to the 
police to be conducted out of the coun- 
try, in accordance with Greek prac- 
tice in such cases. As late as March 
9, however, when this paragraph was 
written, the Chicago financier was 
still sojourning on the Aegean Sea, 
reputedly too ill to depart. 





A Baltic United Front? 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


VER since their establishment in 

4 1917-18, the Baltic republics— 
Estonia, Finland, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania—have been periodically con- 
fronted with the fact that relations 
among themselves and with their 
neighbors have not been all that 
might be desired. Most of the enmities, 
smouldering or active, are easily un- 
derstood. 

To the east lies great Russia, the 
unwilling parent of the four States, 
so to speak, since it was largely from 
Russian territory that the new repub- 
lics were constructed in the days after 
the fall of the Romanovs. To the south 
lies Poland, which has never agreed 
to the boundary demanded by Lithu- 
ania and which for over a decade has 
occupied some 10,000 square miles of 
so-called Lithuanian territory, includ- 
ing the cities of Vilnius, Grodno and 
Suvalki. To the west lies East Prussia, 
a constant reminder (if such were 
needed) of the chronic disagreement 
between Germany and Lithuania over 
the management of Memel, which was 
handed over to Lithuania, with cer- 
tain restrictions, under the Treaty of 
Versailles. Further west is the body 
of restless Hitlerite Germany itself. 

Now it appears that, in order to 
face Germany with a united front, 
friendly relations among these nations 
may be formally declared. As reported 
in these pages last month, the possi- 
bility of a joint guarantee by the 
Soviet Union and Poland of the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States was re- 
cently discussed in the various capi- 
tals, with Finland’s refusal to enter- 
tain such an idea alone seeming to 


stand in the way of an agreement. 
More recent reports show that hope 
for an understanding is still held in 
some quarters, with Sweden mentioned 
as a possible partner in the pact. 

Lithuania’s quarrel with Poland 
may be hastened to a resolution for 
two reasons. First, the former, even 
if she would, can no longer rely on 
German support now that Germany 
and Poland have signed a non-aggres- 
sion treaty (see Professor Fay’s arti- 
cle, page 103). What is more, the con- 
tinued Nazi agitation in Memel has 
further strained the relations between 
Berlin and Kaunas. On Feb. 22, for 
instance, a Lithuanian judge ordered 
two German political groups in 
Memel, the Socialist Peoples party 
and the Christian Socialist Workers 
party, to suspend activity after he 
had received “absolute proof” that 
these organizations were working to 
detach the territory from Lithuania 
by armed insurrection. East Prussian 
authorities, on the other hand, are re- 
ported to have ended temporarily all 
trade in local goods between their 
province and Memel. 

It will be understood why, under 
these circumstances, Lithuania would 
like to regard her powerful ancient 
enemy to the south as a friend. So 
far as Latvia and Estonia are con- 
cerned, they definitely reached a com- 
mon ground of agreement with the 
signing of an accord in Riga late in 
February which promises to lead to 
closer political and economic relations 
between the two States. Lithuania and 
Estonia have not gone so far, al- 
though on Dec. 14, 1933, an agree- 
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ment was concluded by which either 
nation grants the other certain trade 
and navigation privileges. During 1933 
the Soviet Union concluded a system 
of non-aggression pacts with Poland 
and the four Baltic States. It seems 
highly probable that on these and 
similar foundations of understanding 
a barrier will be erected which ag- 
gressors from the west would find 
difficult to surmount. 


ESTONIAN AFFAIRS 


The Estonian State budget for 1934- 
35 was presented to the Diet on Jan. 
10, and stood balanced at nearly 66,- 
000,000 kroons, an increase of more 
than 6 per cent over that of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Direct and indirect 
taxes are expected to return approxi- 
mately one-third of the revenue, while 
half the total will be derived from the 
State alcohol monopoly and from gov- 
ernment exploitation of forests and 
shale-oil deposits. The largest single 
item of expenditure is for the rail- 
ways. Military and naval costs are fig- 
ured at 13,500,000 kroons, an increase 
of 600,000 kroons over the 1933-34 al- 
lotment and a figure roughly one-fifth 
of the total national expenditure. 

Estonia’s balance of trade for 1933 
was favorable to the extent of 6,500,- 
000 kroons. This represents a 16.6 
per cent preponderance of exports, 
which consisted principally of food- 
stuffs and wood and pulp products. 
England was Estonia’s best customer, 
taking more than a quarter of the 
goods shipped from the country. Im- 
ports were largely manufactured 
goods, chemicals and machinery. 

Heralded with cannon shots, torch- 
light parades and church services, 
the new Estonian Constitution went 
into effect on Jan. 24. (See CURRENT 
History for February, pages 626-7.) 
Konstantin Paets, State Head, has 
assumed the functions of President 
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and Prime Minister until the regu- 
larly elected President can be chosen 
in the elections to be held on April 22 
and 23. 


AMERICAN-FINNISH TREATY 


A treaty of friendship, commerce 
and consular rights between the 
United States and Finland was signed 
at Washington on Feb. 13. It super- 
sedes executive agreements in force 
since 1925, and will remain in effect 
for the term of one year after ex- 
change of ratifications, with indefi- 
nite extensions made possible. Among 
the provisions are those granting un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in commercial matters, and 
reciprocal treatment in certain mat- 
ters of shipping. 

An examination of the Finnish State 
budget for 1934 shows that while that 
for 1933 was balanced with difficulty, 
a substantial excess of revenue is in 
prospect for the coming fiscal year. 
Increased returns are expected from 
income and property taxes and from 
customs duties. Government business 
enterprises—the railways, posts, tele- 
graphs and forest reserves—are slated 
to produce nearly double the yield of 
1933: 153,000,000 marks, rather than 
88,000,000 marks (the Finnish mark 
currently is about 24% cents). The con- 
templated outlay for government insti- 
tutions subordinated to the Ministry 
of Agriculture shows a marked in- 
crease over that for 1933—from 193,- 
000,000 to 274,000,000 marks—ac- 
counted for largely by the appropria- 
tion of a larger sum for stabilizing 
dairy prices; and there is a specific 
grant of 150,000,000 marks for unem- 
ployment relief. The expenses directly 
connected with national defense are 
not greatly increased, rising about 5 
per cent. They represent approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the national 
income, 





Soviet Russia on a War Footing 


By EvDGAR §S. FURNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


HE Soviet Union for the moment 
figures in world events princi- 
pally in connection with a possible 
war in the Far East. Presumably the 
Soviet Government is convinced of the 
inevitability of hostilities with Japan 
for talk of war and preparation for it 
overshadowed other Soviet concerns 
during February. Soviet leaders have 
vied with each other in warning their 
people and the world at large that 
war is near at hand. 

Such was the burden of the speech 
made by Commissar of War Voro- 
shilov, on Feb. 23 before the Com- 
munist Congress and again on Feb. 
9, when he addressed the people at a 
parade of the Red Army. Three days 
later General Bluecher, commander of 
the Soviet Far Eastern Army, brought 
the same message to the Congress. 
The celebration of the Red Army’s 
sixteenth birthday on Feb. 23 was 
likewise used to advertise the danger 
of war and the preparations for it. 
Frequent statements of other high of- 
ficials have emphasized the same 
theme. 

Nor has the Soviet Government 
confined itself to talk. On the contrary 
it is openly mobilizing upon the East- 
ern frontier. These preparations for 
war have been broadcast to the world 
with a candor quite novel in modern 
history. The size of the Eastern army 
and the rapidity with which its num- 
bers and equipment are being in- 
creased, the extent and location of the 
new fortifications on the Siberian 
frontier and in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the size of the air force concen- 
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trated on given points in the troubled 
area, the accumulations of foodstuffs 
and war supplies, the feverish activity 
in the building of strategic railways— 
these have all been described in detail 
in the speeches of officials and in the 
press. 

The Soviet Government, in addition, 
is attempting to develop the inherent 
defensive strength of its Eastern terri- 
tories. Emigration to the Siberian 
provinces is being promoted and in- 
dustries in that region are being fos- 
tered. In December the government by 
decree exempted the inhabitants of 
the Maritime Provinces from the most 
burdensome forms of taxation. A 
decree of Feb. 5, extending the policy 
to other regions in Siberia, relieved 
the collective farms from compulsory 
grain deliveries for a period of six 
years, and individual peasants for 
three years; it increased the wages 
of all industrial workers and profes- 
sional men in these regions; it raised 
the pay of soldiers on Eastern duty 
by 50 per cent, increased their food 
ration, and gave 20 per cent additional 
pay to army officers. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, moreover, is investing heav- 
ily in new large-scale industries in 
Siberia, and is rapidly building vil- 
lages and towns along the railways 
and other channels of communication. 
As a military measure this program 
aims to shorten the distance which 
separates the Eastern strategic fron- 
tier from the sources of supplies and 
of man power. 

Do these pronouncements and ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Government 
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really mean that war with Japan is 
imminent? Taking all the evidence 
into account, one is inclined to doubt 
it. The very effort of the Soviet 
officials to advertise the coming war 
causes skepticism. These activities 
admit of other interpretations. For 
example, the Soviet Government can 
derive obvious advantages from the 
war bogy and the resulting patriotic 
fervor at a time when the domestic 
program demands heavy sacrifices by 
the people. Moreover the display of 
military force may be designed to 
strengthen the bargaining position of 
the Soviet Union in its current nego- 
tiations with Manchukuo over the sale 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
with Japan over the perennial ques- 
tion of fishing rights. Perhaps the 
Soviet Government does not really 
expect war but is merely attempting 
to manoeuver Japan into the position 
of the aggressor in the event that con- 
flict should occur. 


These doubts are reinforced by 
other events, and especially by the 
attitude of Japan. Not only has the 


Japanese Government consistently 
denied any hostile intentions toward 
Russia but, what is more pertinent, 
there has been a shift of political in- 
fluence in the Japanese Diet which has 
strengthened the Civil party as op- 
posed to the military authorities. Re- 
cent criticism in the Diet of military 
expenditures and of the militarist pro- 
gram in general disclosed an unexpect- 
edly large pacifist sentiment in Japan. 
In Manchukuo, as well, recent devel- 
opments of policy have tended to pro- 
mote more cordial relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

However valid may be these views 
regarding the real intentions and ex- 
pectations of the two governments, 
the present state of affairs is admit- 
tedly in itself a constant threat to 
peace. The mere presence of two hos- 
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tile armies on the same frontier cre- 
ates opportunities for conflict. In this 
case the situation is complicated by 
the existence in Manchukuo of or- 
ganized bands of Russian émigrés, 
eager to cause trouble. Finally, it is 
always possible that some act of one 
army or the other, though not intended 
as a prelude to war, may precipitate 
it. 

Several incidents in late February 
illustrate this danger. On Feb. 27 the 
Japanese Government protested to 
Moscow that Soviet planes had vio- 
lated the rules of neutrality by flying 
across the frontiers of Korea and 
Manchukuo. The next day the Soviet 
Government filed a counter-charge 
that Japanese planes had repeatedly 
invaded Russian territory. Discussing 
this exchange of protests, the Japanese 
War Office stated that Soviet forces 
had twice fired on Japanese fliers and 
mentioned an unconfirmed report that 
a Japanese military plane had been 
shot down by Soviet guns on Feb. 17. 
The Tokyo press accused a detach- 
ment of Soviet mounted police of 
crossing the frontier of Manchukuo on 
Feb. 24. Such separate incidents are 
not necessarily fatal to peace. The 
Japanese Government on Feb. 28 pub- 
licly characterized them as serious 
but not as proving that “Russia and 
Japan are on the verge of war.” Never- 
theless, the world must view them with 
alarm, since in the past, wars have 
often originated from a similar train 
of events. 

Steady progress of Soviet diplomacy 
in other directions has tended to 
stiffen the Union’s attitude toward 
Japan. The Franco-Soviet trade agree- 
ment, signed on Jan. 10, but only re- 
cently made public in detail, has re- 
moved an important source of fric- 
tion. The agreement settles to Russian 
satisfaction the two principal ques- 
tions in dispute—the quotas of Soviet 
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goods to be imported into France, 
and the legal status of Russian trade 
representatives in that country. 

The protracted and embittered trade 
negotiations between Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union have also re- 
sulted in agreement. On March 1 the 
House of Commons acted favorably 
on the new commercial treaty pre- 
sented by Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Its prin- 
cipal feature is a commitment by the 
Soviet Union to import from Great 
Britain an amount equal to its ex- 
ports to that country. Though de- 
scribed as a temporary measure pend- 
ing settlement of British claims 
against the Soviet Government, the 
treaty marks a distinct advance in 
the relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Soviet relations with Germany have 
also shown improvement, especially 
since the Nazi government released 
the three Communists who had been 
held in prison, despite their acquittal 
by the German Supreme Court on 
charges of complicity in the Reichs- 
tag fire. These men, Dimitrov, Popov 
and Tanev, were originally citizens 
of Bulgaria, but the Russian Govern- 
ment conferred Soviet citizenship on 
them and repeatedly demanded their 
release. On Feb. 27 they were hurried- 
ly and secretly transferred by air- 
plane from Berlin to Moscow. The 
incident, though trifling in itself, was 
interpreted as a bid for reconciliation 
with the Soviet Union. 

War agitation has largely diverted 
attention from developments in Soviet 
internal politics. Yet note should be 
taken of the personnel of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship for the next few 
years as determined by the All-Union 
Congress at its closing session on Feb. 
9. The outcome, as had been expected, 
strengthens the leadership of Stalin. 
The Central Committee of the party 
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was purged of the remaining elements 
of the “Right Opposition.” Rykov, 
Bukharin and Tomski—great names 
in Communist history—were degrad- 
ed, despite repeated confessions of er- 
ror and assertions of loyalty to Stalin, 
from membership of the committee 
to the level of “candidates.” Another 
powerful figure, Menjinsky, chief of 
the OGPU, was expelled from the 
committee; and his assistant, H. G. 
Yagoda, who has recently come to the 
fore as an aggressive Stalinite, was 
elected to his place. The importance 
of the Red Army in Communist affairs 
was marked by the election of General 
Bluecher, commander of the Far East- 
ern army. As a reward for his diplo- 
matic achievements, and particularly 
his success in obtaining American rec- 
ognition, Maxim Litvinov was for the 
first time elected to this important 
body. 

The Central Committee, despite its 
constitutional position of authority, 
does not represent the power station 
of the dictatorship. This place is held 
by the Political Bureau, an organiza- 
tion variously described as the “gen- 
eral staff of the revolution” and the 
“steering committee” of the Soviet 
Government. The bureau consists of a 
small group of men who dominate both 
the party and the organs of the State. 
On the one hand they shape the Com- 
munist program, and on the other 
translate it into law. This group con- 
stitutes the real dictatorship. Ten 
former members were re-elected: 
Stalin, Kaganovich, Voroshilov, Or- 
jonikidze, Kuybyshev, Andreyev, Kos- 
sior, Kirov, Molotov and Kalinin, the 
last two named being Premier and 
President, respectively, of the Soviet 
Union. The election of two younger 
men as associate members signalizes 
the advent of new figures in the Com- 
munist dictatorship of the future. 
They are Paul Postachev, secretary 
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of the party in the Ukraine; and Y. 
E. Rudzutak, formerly head of the 
Control Commission and of the Com- 
mission of Workers and Peasant 
Inspection. 

The final collapse of all opposition 
to Stalin’s leadership is indicated by 
the surrender of Christian Rakovsky, 
until now the last remaining follower 
of Trotsky. Rakovsky has been an im- 
portant Soviet official, having held in 
turn the Ambassadorships to Great 
Britain, France and Germany. Fol- 
lowing Trotsky into retirement in 
1928, he steadfastly refused to re- 
nounce the policies of his ‘banished 
leader. In recent years he has been 
an exile in Northern Siberia where he 
served in the humble capacity of in- 
terpreter for American mining engi- 
neers. On Feb. 19 the Central Com- 
mittee received from him a complete 
recantation of his former heresies and 
a plea for forgiveness. Although he 
has been warned not to expect imme- 
diate reinstatement, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is expected to make use again 
of his extraordinary abilities. 

Publication of the 1934 budget af- 
fords the student of Soviet affairs an 
interesting epitome of the financing 
of a régime of socialized economy. 
Among the extensive and complicated 
figures are certain salient features of 
interest to American students: First, 
the enormous totals both of revenue 
and expenditure: 48,800,000,000 and 
47,300,000,000 rubles, respectively 
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[the ruble has an official value of 50 
cents in terms of our former gold 
dollar]; secondly, the distribution of 
both revenue and expenditure. Of the 
total revenues, 72.6 per cent comes 
from socialized industry and agricul- 
ture in the form of turnover taxes, 
direct profits and other receipts and 
only 13.4 per cent directly from the 
people and of this amount more than 
half is in the form of loans. The pro- 
gram for a balanced budget includes 
as current revenues some 3,800,000,- 
000 rubles of borrowed money. Of the 
expenditures, 70 per cent, or some 33,- 
000,000,000 rubles, will go into the 
financing of socialized industry. 
Against this enormous figure may be 
placed expenditures of 1,000,000,000 
rubles for the total costs of govern- 
ment, and 1,800,000,000 on national 
defense, the two items combined 
amounting to only 6 per cent of the 
budget. Education, health, social in- 
surance and other cultural expendi- 
tures will total 3,000,000,000 rubles, 
this item being augmented by an ad- 
ditional 10,000,000,000 drawn from lo- 
cal budgets. National aid to local gov- 
ernments in various forms accounts 
for most of the remaining expendi- 
tures. It is an illuminating exercise 
for the student of social institutions 
to compare this statement of govern- 
ment finance, typical of socialism, 
with both the totals and individual 
items in the budgets of capitalistic 
nations, 





The Assyrians Seek a New Home 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


INCE last December a committee of 

the League of Nations, headed by 
Senor de Madariaga, has been search- 
ing for a suitable home for Iraq’s dis- 
contented and unwanted minority of 
some 60,000 Assyrian Christians. A 
warlike people through having had for 
nearly two thousand years to pro- 
tect themselves against fierce enemy 
tribes, wherever they may go their 
history, tradition and faith will impel 
them to organize themselves into a 
closely knit political and religious 
self-governing unit. They have prac- 
tically no capital, and their knowledge 
of tillage, grazing and home industry 
is extremely crude. 

The neighboring countries, which 
are all Moslem, have been hard hit by 
the depression and are unwilling to 
accept the sect. Early in 1933, before 
the troubles of July and August, 
Persia was reported as willing to set- 
tle the Assyrians in one of her to- 
bacco-growing districts, but the offer 
was never confirmed. The Syrian Gov- 
ernment announced that it could take 
care of only a few hundred, and, in- 
deed, Syria’s present minorities are 
enough to worry about. The sugges- 
tion was also made that Turkey might 
allow the Assyrians to return to their 
old home in the mountains of Kurdis- 
tan, though this would scarcely be a 
satisfactory solution, for the Assyri- 
ans would have to give up their arms 
and, being only a fraction of their 
former number through losses during 
the World War, they would be again 
at the mercy of their age-old enemies, 
the Kurds. 

Thus it seems inevitable that the 


Assyrians should be removed to an- 
other part of the world altogether. 
Offers to receive them have not been 
lacking. Last October the Government 
of Cyprus informed the League that 
it would permit their settlement in 
that island. In November ex-Governor 
Bouge of French Guiana suggested 
that the Assyrians be settled in the 
hinterland of that colony. Most impor- 
tant, however, is Brazil’s offer to ac- 
cept the whole community at a rate 
of 500 families a month if their fares 
are paid and they show aptitude for 
agriculture. The Parafia Plantations 
Company, on whose land in Brazil it 
is proposed to establish the Assyrians, 
would provide them with tools, seeds 
and the other things necessary to 
make a start. 

The Brazilian offer seemed so prom- 
ising to the Madariaga committee that 
it recommended sending a special mis- 
sion to examine the proposed district. 
The League Council agreed, and on 
Feb. 19 the mission reached Londrina, 
the centre of the Parana Plantations 
Company. If the Parana region is 
approved by the mission, financing 
the journey from the mountains of 
Iraq to Brazil will mean finding $160 
a head, and the Assyrians themselves 
have little money. The Iraqi repre- 
sentative at the League Council last 
December said that his government 
would welcome the departure of the 
Assyrians, but could not provide any 
funds for the purpose. Yet the Assy- 
rian levies helped considerably to 
win the country from the Turks and 
during Iraq’s formative years put 
down insurrections when the regular 
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Iraqi Army became demoralized. It 
therefore seems only fair that Iraq 
should assist financially in settling 
them in a new home, thereby doing 
something also to remove the stigma 
of oppression attaching to Iraq since 
the massacre of Assyrian villagers 
last Summer. 

The British Government, which has 
promised only a proportionate share 
of the cost as a League undertaking, 
is under even stronger moral obliga- 
tions to aid the Assyrians, and may 
be forced by public opinion to see the 
project through whatever the cost. 
The Assyrians would be assisted in 
reaching and settling in their new 
home by experts from the Nansen 
Office, and, freed from the fear of 
hostile neighbors, should be able to 
adapt themselves to a different life 
in Southern Brazil. 


TURKEY’S MINORITIES 


Until the end of the World War the 
minorities in the old Ottoman Empire 
were able to maintain their indepen- 
dence in language, religion and cul- 
ture with little interference. Even 
during the first decade of the repub- 
lic, though the minorities had become 
much smaller, the Jews and such 
Greeks and Armenians as remained 
had little contact, outside business 
relations, with Turkish national life, 
and lived virtually to themselves. But 
if the importance of a recent move- 
ment has not been exaggerated in 
accounts from Istanbul, this condition 
will soon be changed. Surprisingly 
enough, it is said that the initiative 
has come from the minorities them- 
selves. 

The Jewish, Armenian and Greek 
minorities in Turkey have begun to 
adopt the Turkish language as their 
mother-tongue, and are forming a 
nation-wide organization to diffuse 
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Turkish culture and patriotic ideals 
among themselves. The movement be- 
gan in the provincial towns, won the 
support of Jews and Armenians in 
Istanbul and, with headquarters in 
the People’s House, or community cen- 
tre of the People’s party, in Pera, is 
setting to work with the approval of 
the Turkish authorities and the press, 
which has hitherto been critical of the 
cultural and social self-sufficiency of 
the minorities. The association, which 
it is suggested should be called the 
Turkish Language Union, numbers 
mainly Jews, Turks and Armenians. 
The Greeks have shown less enthusi- 
asm than the other minorities, and 
only a few have joined. 


EGYPT HOPES FOR CHANGE 


The most important event of the 
past month in Egypt was the arrival 
of Sir Miles Lampson, the new British 
High Commissioner, in Cairo on Feb. 
17. Ever since the announcement last 
October that Sir Miles, then British 
Minister to China, would be sent to 
Egypt, the local press and politicians 
have indulged in fantastic hopes that 
there would be a change in British 
policy and that Lampson would be 
another Cromer vigorously but deftly 
directing the internal affairs of Egypt 
and restoring prosperity. All political 
groups feel that the British policy of 
non-interference in Egyptian domestic 
affairs has been harmful. King Fuad, 
of course, does not share that view, 
as his power has grown enormously 
since that policy was adopted in 1930. 
These popular hopes of change appear 
to be unjustified. The important mat- 
ters of the foreign debt payments, 
revision or abolition of the Capitula- 
tions and Anglo-Egyptian treaty re- 
lations will probably remain un- 
touched for some time. The British, 
who presumably want a more or less 
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free hand before undertaking to settle 
these questions, at present have too 
many other problems to deal with be- 
fore they can think of revising their 
policy in Egypt. 

The government of Premier Yehia 
Pasha has created new enemies by 
rushing through Parliament a retroac- 
tive law prohibiting the native bar 
association from electing as president 
any member previously condemned by 
the government’s Judicial Discipli- 
nary Council. This law seemed aimed 
specifically at the popular Makram 
Ebeid Bey, general secretary of the 
Wafd party, who had just been elected 
president of the association and who 
had been censured and fined by the 
Judicial Council. The bar association, 
much incensed, announced its resolve 
to re-elect Ebeid Bey. It also boy- 
cotted the official celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of native tribunals in Egypt and 
held a counter-celebration attended by 
1,300 native lawyers and their guests. 
At this meeting Ebeid Bey delivered 
a fiery address criticizing the govern- 
ment’s ban and citing French and 
English precedents for the associa- 
tion’s defiance. 


PALESTINE POLICE ACQUITTED 


The Arab leaders in Palestine were 
immensely pleased when the govern- 
ment permitted their processions on 
Jan. 17, and: when those demonstra- 
tions had passed without incident they 
hoped that the responsibility for the 
bloodshed last October would be laid 
on the police. They were disappointed 
therefore when the Commission of In- 
quiry appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment to investigate the Jaffa dis- 
turbances exonerated and justified 
the police for firing on the Arab 
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crowd. The commission heard the 
testimony of ninety-three witnesses, 
and decided that the police “acted 
with restraint, forbearance and, wher- 
ever possible, called upon the crowd 
to disperse and tried to persuade them 
to do so before using force to disperse 
them. * * * The evidence given be- 
fore us does not disclose one instance 
where any member of the police de- 
parted from or exceeded or failed to 
observe any instructions laid down in 
the above-mentioned [police] manu- 
als.” The opinion described the Arab 
crowd in Palestine as “mercurial, 
irascible and, when excited, danger- 
ous.” 
NADIR SHAH AVENGED 


If the partial adoption of Western 
court procedure has changed the 
methods of Afghan justice in recent 
years, it made no difference to the 
conspirators who assassinated King 
Nadir Shah last November. Actually, 
though there have been trials and de- 
lays, they have been executed just the 
same. The lives of a total of twenty- 
nine persons have avenged Nadir’s 
death, among them not only the actual 
assassin, Abdul Khaliq, but apparently 
all his male relatives, near and re- 
mote, and not a few of his acquain- 
tances. Since Abdul Khaliq’s act was 
one of revenge, perhaps the theory is 
now held in Kabul that when a con- 
spirator is executed it is wise to get 
rid of every one who might avenge 
him in turn. The upshot of these 
wholesale executions is that quiet, 
whether real or apparent, is reported 
from Afghanistan. The Moslem lead- 
ers of the country, who seem to be 
very close to young King Zahir Pasha, 
recently issued a statement thanking 
the nation for its orderly support of 
Nadir’s son and successor. 





Roosevelt’s Far Eastern Policy 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University 


or Americans the most interesting 

developments in the Far Eastern 
situation have continued to be, not in 
Asia, but in America. As the echoes 
of the Hornbeck speech died away 
(see March CURRENT HIsToRY, page 
764), and while the Vinson bill for 
the complete refurbishing of the 
United States Navy was before the 
Senate, President Roosevelt himself 
evidently took a hand in what prom- 
ises to be a reshaping of American 
policy in the Far East. For a full year 
he had refrained from all public state- 
ments on one of the most pressing of 
his foreign problems. 

While Under-Secretary of State 
William Phillips stated positively on 
Feb. 1 that the State Department had 
before it no formal consideration of 
early naval discussions with Japan, 
the dispatch to The New York Times 
containing that statement also in- 
cluded the observation—not directly 
attributed to the Under-Secretary— 
that “Former Secretary Stimson’s 
notes to Japan regarding the Manchu- 
kuo military operations are consid- 
ered by some officials in the admin- 
istration to have provided ammunition 
to the Japanese militarists in the 
Cabinet.” Even more important, and 
in a similar tenor, was another Wash- 
ington dispatch to The New York 
Times on Feb. 21, which reported 
President Roosevelt as having said in 
the press conference that the recogni- 
tion of Henry Pu Yi “is so delicate 
that it cannot be discussed at pres- 
ent.” The report was followed by sig- 
nificant unofficial statements by ex- 


perts connected with Far Eastern 
affairs which indicated that “this gov- 
ernment would assume a conciliatory 
attitude on the Manchukuoan and 
other issues arising with Japan.” It 
was “considered certain” that the un- 
swerving attitude of former Secre- 
tary Stimson against any recognition 
of Manchukuo “will not be rigidly fol- 
lowed.” On the other hand, the Amer- 
ican Government naturally appeared 
reluctant to take any initiative in 
abandoning the non-recognition policy 
which the Hoover administration of- 
fered to the League and which was 
adopted by the latter on March 11, 
1932. 

That the present administration’s 
position is extremely awkward was 
apparent from the last paragraph in 
the dispatch of Feb. 21. “Should the 
League of Nations withdraw its con- 
demnation of the Japanese action in 
helping the new State establish its 
independence from China, the course 
of the United States would be simpli- 
fied and there would appear to be no 
reason why this country should not 
follow such a lead.” Interesting dip- 
lomatic acrobatics appear to be in 
prospect. Having led the League 
through the hoop of non-recognition, 
the American Government appears to 
be willing to jump back again if the 
League will this time lead the way. 
That the non-recognition doctrine is 
likely to come to such an end—it has 
recently been quietly retired for Cen- 
tral America—has from the outset 
seemed probable to many observers. 
“Tf the Stimson doctrine became just 
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one more pretty page in history,” Ed- 
win L. James remarked on Feb. 25, 
“there would be nothing new about the 
process.” American policy in the Far 
East has almost always been one of 
fits and starts; the Stimson doctrine 
is likely to be no exception. 

That confidence in the non-recogni- 
tion doctrine is weakening all along 
the line is apparent in the news from 
abroad. On Feb. 20 it was reported, 
semi-officially from Berlin, that the 
German Government was considering 
recognition of Manchukuo. The French 
National Association for Economic 
Expansion authorized its representa- 
tives in Tokyo to sign on Feb. 13 an 
agreement creating a Franco-Japanese 
joint stock company to finance the 
purchase of railway supplies for the 
South Manchuria Railway, which is 
now under the direct supervision of 
the commander-in-chief of the Kwan- 
tung Army. Substantial orders of rail- 
way supplies from France were re- 
ported on March 6. There have been 
rumors that Poland was considering 
recognition and, most important of all, 
that the British Government was also 
contemplating the same step. London 
finds the existing situation awkward. 
British Consular officers in Man- 
churia already report to the British 
Ambassador in Tokyo, not to Peiping. 
How shall Great Britain pay for the 
transportation of British mail in Man- 
chukuo? Certainly not to Nanking, 
and yet to remit either to Tokyo or to 
Hsinking is to recognize what Great 
Britain has agreed with both the 
United States and the League not to 
recognize. The British Government is 
reported to have referred this perplex- 
ing postal question to Geneva. On the 
other hand, Sir John Simon declared 
on March 5 that Great Britain will 
stand pat with the League on non- 
recognition. 

Although the diplomatic kite-flying 
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in Washington about recognition of 
Manchukuo evoked little response 
from the small nations represented at 
Geneva, President Roosevelt followed 
it on March 2 with an even more sig- 
nificant gesture by proposing to Con- 
gress the revival of the Hawes-Cutting 
bill for Filipino independence with 
modifications, the most important of 
which are that military bases in the 
islands be relinquished simultaneously 
with the accomplishment of final Phil- 
ippine independence and that the naval 
bases be left for future agreement. 

The Japanese Navy Office declined 
to comment officially on the suggest- 
ed abandonment of American military 
and naval bases in the Philippines, 
but the “unofficial” attitude was re- 
ported on Feb. 26 to be that such a 
decision might be like cutting a Gor- 
dian knot, “the starting point for sev- 
eral lines of policy, all making for 
greater tranquillity in the Pacific.” 

Admiral Osumi, the Navy Minister, 
conceded on Feb. 6 in answer to a 
question in the Diet, that Admiral 
Suetsugu had “gone too far” in sug- 
gesting that Colonel Lindbergh, while 
in Japan, was acting as a “spy” for 
the American Government. The Jap- 
anese Government is reported to have 
set up a censorship committee to curb 
inflammatory speeches and articles by 
naval and military officers. There is 
a desire to soften somewhat such as- 
perities as those which often made 
General Araki’s statements so provoc- 
ative. 

The new Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington, Hiroshi Saito, presented 
his credentials on Feb. 13. While 
stressing the economic advantages of 
Japanese-American accord, Mr. Saito 
remarked in a radio address on Feb. 
17: “So long as it is a foregone con- 
clusion that our two countries are not 
going to fight, some arrangement will 
surely be made on the question [of 
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naval ratios], however complicated it 
may be in its technicalities.” In the 
Diet a week later, Foreign Minister 
Hirota spoke rather confidently of the 
prospect that the United States and 
Japan would be able to reach an ac- 
cord on naval ratios in 1935. Admiral 
Sakamoto recalled that former Am- 
bassador William R. Castle once de- 
clared: “America does not hesitate to 
recognize Japan’s naval supremacy in 
the Western Pacific.” 

Apparently President Roosevelt is 
not unwilling to make concessions— 
including even recognition of Manchu- 
kuo and abandonment of naval bases 
in the Philippines—provided he can 
secure from Japan a political engage- 
ment of corresponding value to the 
United States. American policy ap- 
pears to be moving back in the direc- 
tion of the abandoned Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement. The situation as to pos- 
sible changes in British policy is prob- 
ably somewhat similar. 

Ambassador Saito’s efforts to re- 
capture American sympathies are now 
being reinforced by Prince Iyesato 
Tokugawa, who is visiting the United 
States on a good-will mission such 
as Japan has often employed. Prince 
Tokugawa, in a radio address on Feb. 
24, and in a copyrighted newspaper 
article, appealed to the profit mo- 
tive, which so frequently appeared in 
the addresses of former Ambassador 
Debuchi: “The rapid development of 
Manchukuo will, in the near future, 
add materially to the economic pros- 
perity not only of its own people, but 
of the world as a whole.” The greater 
the peace and prosperity of Manchu- 
kuo, the more American cotton Japan 
will buy. 


EMPEROR OF MANCHUKUO 


Surrounded by Japanese officialdom 
and military and by puzzled Chinese, 
Henry Pu Yi ascended a newly carved 
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ebony throne in Hsinking on March 1 
—the second anniversary of the crea- 
tion of Manchukuo—and became Em- 
peror Kang Teh. In English it sounds 
as though Kang Teh, as Emperor, is 
of equal rank with Tenno-heika, His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, but in 
the Japanese language the subordina- 
tion of the young man is made quite 
clear. It was reported two days be- 
fore the enthronement that the Japa- 
nese and Manchurians were disputing 
over the emphasis the ceremonies 
should place upon Japanese domina- 
tion. The new Emperor, according to 
Hallett Abend, is rather more ambi- 
tious than he seems. That he is, or will 
be, content with the present limits of 
his empire, is doubtful. 

The accession in Hsinking was elab- 
orately celebrated in Tokyo. A ban- 
quet at the Manchukuoan Legation in 
the evening was attended by the en- 
tire Japanese Cabinet. Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota ventured to speak for 
Kang Teh to the extent of declaring 
that the aim of the new government 
would be to promote friendly relations 
with other powers. That Kang Teh 
earnestly desires the latter’s recogni- 
tion is quite evident. Having re- 
counted Manchukuo’s achievement in 
the last two years, and having claimed 
credit for the “wise, liberal doctrines 
of Confucius,” the Emperor declared: 
“It is not our intention to go before 
the world, hat in hand, with head 
bared, to beg recognition. Our achieve- 
ments in the realms of peace, trade 
and finance for the welfare of the 
people must automatically of them- 
selves win foreign recognition.” He 
promised the open door and racial 
equality. Among the benefits ascribed 
to the Japanese administration of 
Manchukuo are reformation and stab- 
ilization of the currency, the building 
of thousands of miles of highways, 
the establishment of railroads and 
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bus lines, the creation of an indepen- 
dent army, navy and police force, the 
introduction of judicial reforms, unifi- 
cation of the transportation systems, 
elimination of “squeeze” and the re- 
duction of banditry to a point where 
it is no longer a menace. 


JAPANESE CABINET CRISIS 


The Japanese Cabinet has survived 
another minor crisis. The Minister of 
Commerce, Baron Nakajima, resigned 
on Feb. 8, ostensibly because in a 
magazine article in 1924 he defended 
an ancient Japanese general who 
usurped the throne. There were also 
allegations as to Nakajima’s misuse 
of his position in the transfer of cer- 
tain shares of the Bank of Taiwan. 
Within a few days, Ichiro Hatoyama, 
the Minister of Education, was like- 
wise involved in a financial scandal. 
No fewer than 130 members of the 
Diet were alleged to have received 
cash payments in connection with the 
merger of Japanese steel works. 
Hatoyama admitted that he accepted 
50,000 yen from a company president 
but denied that it was a bribe. Two 
weeks later, on March 1, it was an- 
nounced that, following the report of 
the parliamentary committee of in- 
quiry, Hatoyama would resign and 
that Premier Saito would temporarily 
take the Education portfolio. Foreign 
correspondents in Tokyo believe that 
the present government is impregnable 
in the absence of any strong opposing 
leader to replace Saito. 


THE CHINESE OUTLOOK 


The London Times on Feb. 8 and 9 
printed a comprehensive summary of 
the present situation in China with 
special reference to the extent of the 
authority of the Nanking Govern- 
ment. Ascribing the failure of the 
Fukien rebellion to the political in- 
eptitude of the leaders, the writer as- 
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serted that both Kwangsi and Kwan- 
tung remain critical, not so much of 
the Nanking Government as of Chiang 
Kai-shek. The old Tuchuns and many 
young Kuomintang leaders are fierce- 
ly jealous of Chiang and fear his cen- 
tralizing policy. They accuse him of 
sacrificing Jehol for the sake of keep- 
ing intact his defense against the 
south. The foreign powers, having 
recognized Chiang and let him in- 
crease his revenues by granting tariff 
autonomy, have little to show in re- 
turn, “for unity is obviously as far off 
as ever, while reconstruction has 
only been tinkered at, with results 
of little practical value.” 

The Kuomintang has managed to 
unify only a few provinces. Kwan- 
tung, Kwangsi, Yunnan and Kwei- 
chow are virtually independent. 
Szechwan belongs to the war-lords; 
Sinkiang is torn by civil war. Kansu 
and Shensi are prostrate, while the 
latter province, together with Shan- 
tung, is practically independent of 
Nanking. Chihli is in the hands of 
Northern generals who owe nothing 
to Chiang. Honan and Hupeh have 
“Communist patches.” The Kuomin- 
tang is reported to be riddled with 
cliques and corruption. The promised 
judicial reform still exists largely on 
paper only and is opposed over large 
areas. Taxes have been multiplied. 
The great silk and tea industries are 
either dead or declining. China is 
buying rice, wheat and cotton, all of 
which she should raise. Meanwhile, 
the Kuomintang gives more attention 
to revising foreign treaties and as- 
serting sovereign rights than to the 
pressing needs of putting China in 
order. 

The Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the American Minister, 
Nelson T. Johnson, are discussing re- 
vision of the Sino-American commer- 
cial treaty of 1903, concluded under 
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the retreating shadow of the Boxer 
uprising and the approaching shadow 
of the Russo-Japanese War which be- 
gan five months after the treaty was 
signed. The treaty provided for re- 
vision at the end of ten-year periods, 
but the Chinese Government desires a 
new treaty without the extraterritori- 
ality provisions. In the existing treaty, 
modification of extraterritorial rights 
is contingent upon the reform of the 
Chinese judicial system, a measure 
upon which the Chinese Government 
has made no reliable nation-wide 
progress. 

A rumor on Feb. 11 that Chiang 
Kai-shek would take the offensive 
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against Canton was denied two days 
later with the publication of an au- 
thoritative statement that Nanking 
and Canton had compromised their 
differences and that the latter was 
being assisted by Nanking in floating 
a loan of $15,000,000 (Mex.) with 
Chinese banks in Hongkong. Mean- 
while, it was reported with some show 
of truth that Japanese interests had 
offered to build two short railway ex- 
tensions, one 200 miles westward from 
the Tsingtao-Iserian line, and the 
other of equal length from Tangku, 


below Tientsin, to Shiachiachwang. 


The latter line would open up large 
coal reserves. 


Austria and the Peace of Europe 


Continued from Page 24 


seated bitterness and hatred, which 
has heretofore been absent from Aus- 
trian politics. This hatred is smolder- 
ing. It may at any time flare up and 
produce a new outbreak. Furthermore, 
as a result of this hatred many thou- 
sands of Austrians are turning to the 
Nazis as the most effective channel 
for obtaining revenge for Dollfuss’s 
action. The Nazis may, in fact, well 
prove to be the real beneficiaries of 
the civil war. They have been playing 
their cards well and doing everything 
to win adherents among those who 
have turned against Dollfuss. 

Still further complicating the situa- 
tion is the growing rivalry between 
Chancellor Dollfuss and Prince Star- 
hemberg. The latter was at one time 
an adherent of Hitler, but is now 
strongly opposed to Anschluss and 
wants the creation of an Austrian 
Fascist State, modeled on Italian lines. 
It is generally understood that he be- 
lieves that Austria’s Mussolini should 
be named Starhemberg and not Doll- 


fuss. The quarrel between these two 
leaders may, therefore, at any time 
bring about a new crisis. It is not sim- 
plified by the increasingly outspoken 
sympathies of the Heimwehr group 
for a restoration of the Habsburg 
monarchy. Dr. Dollfuss himself has 
been charged with favoring the return 
of Otto, the son and heir of the last 
Emperor, Charles. 

The situation at this writing is as 
follows: The Dollfuss-Starhemberg 
combination completely controls the 
machinery of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Dollfuss and Starhemberg, 
while at the moment cooperating, are 
rivals for the post of dictator. The 
Austrian Nazi party is greatly 
strengthened in numbers but cannot 
obtain power so long as the present 
form of dictatorship exists. The for- 
eign nations, except Germany, are 
unanimously opposed to Anschluss. 
Italy and France are apparently not 
unwilling to consider a restoration of 
the Habsburgs in Austria and per- 
haps also in Hungary as one of the 
most effective checks to Germany’s 
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expansionist tendencies. The Little 
Entente States—Czechoslovakia, Yu- 
goslavia and Rumania—are almost 
more afraid of a Habsburg restoration 
than of Anschluss. Great Britain 
dreads Anschluss, but is not prepared 
to take active measures to prevent it. 

In other words, the Austrian ques- 
tion remains unsettled. It is dangerous 
to world peace because either of the 
two principal solutions mentioned 
above—union with Germany or the 
restoration of the Habsburg monarchy 
—is sure to be followed by a period 
of acute political tension. Without en- 
tering into the question of Austria’s 
right to join Germany if she wishes it, 
it is important to note that Anschluss, 
by strengthening Germany, and by 
extending her frontiers into Eastern 
and Southern Europe, would create 
an entirely new political situation 
in Europe. Anschluss is particularly 
dangerous for Czechoslovakia because 
more than 3,000,000 of that nation’s 
14,000,000 population are German- 
speaking and live for the most part 
in those sections adjoining Germany 
and Austria. It is the avowed purpose 
of Chancellor Hitler to attach these 
Germans to the Reich. The loss of this 
population and of the very rich terri- 
tories which they inhabit would se- 
verely cripple the Czechoslovak State. 

Czechoslovakia’s position would be- 
come even more desperate owing to 
the certain desire of the rest of the 
non-Czechoslovak population to se- 
cede. The Hungarians in the present 
Czechoslovak State, who, according to 
the latest Czechoslovak statistics, 
number 690,000, but according to 
earlier estimates more nearly 2,000,- 
000, would surely attempt to be in- 
corporated in the present Kingdom of 
Hungary. It is not inconceivable that 
for economic reasons part of the non- 
Hungarian population of Slovakia 
would wish to do likewise. In any 
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event, the present Czechoslovak State 
would be broken up. It seems highly 
improbable that the remaining frag- 
ments, inhabited mostly by Czechs 
and Slovaks, could survive as an in- 
dependent nation. 

The point at issue is not so much 
whether or not Czechoslovakia de- 
serves such a fate but rather that the 
elimination of this State from the 
Central European political map would 
inevitably have grave repercussions. 
In the first place, it would destroy the 
Little Entente, and thus would ma- 
terially weaken the position of Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. In the second 
place, it would surely strengthen 
those forces, both in Hungary and in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, which are 
anxious to restore to Hungary part 
of that country’s former territories 
which are today incorporated in Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. This would 
inevitably weaken these two States 
and might well precipitate a “preven- 
tive invasion” of Hungary by them. 

As if this were not enough, the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
would seriously affect Poland. The 
reasons for this are twofold. In the 
first place, it would deprive Poland of 
a neighbor almost as strongly anti- 
German as is Poland itself. In the 
second place, the Germans, with their 
population and territory increased by 
the annexation of Austria and parts 
of Czechoslovakia, would be all the 
more ready and eager to “recapture” 
the Polish Corridor. As the mainte- 
nance of the Corridor as an integral 
part of the State is vital to the sur- 
vival of the Polish nation, the new 
line-up in Europe would prove highly 
dangerous for Poland. 

On the south and southeast the en- 
larged German State would likewise 
produce serious misgivings. Italy dur- 
ing the last year has come to be the 
most determined opponent of An- 
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schluss because she does not want 
Germany as her neighbor along the 
Alps. She fears that the enlarged Ger- 
many would not only seek to recover 
the portions of the German Tyrol 
now incorporated in the Italian State 
but would also seek ultimately to re- 
gain Trieste and the neighboring ter- 
ritory which until 1918 belonged to 
Austria. Germany would then at last 
have her port on the Adriatic, of 
which she has so long dreamed. 

Yugoslavia and Hungary, while not 
as keenly opposed to the enlargement 
of Germany as the other nations, are 
far from enthusiastic about the pros- 
pect. The Yugoslavs, while bitterly 
resentful of Italy’s attempted domi- 
nation of the Balkans, realize that the 
new Germany would be in an even 
better position than Italy to exert 
pressure on all the Balkan States. 
Hungary, also, while disliking the 
prospect of having the German fron- 
tier only a short distance from Buda- 
pest, realizes at the same time that 
the extension of Germany’s power 
would probably bring Hungary almost 
entirely under German influence. The 
Hungarians have never liked the Ger- 
mans and are far from eager to see 
Germany dominant throughout Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. 

The alternative to Anschluss at 
present most discussed is the restora- 
tion of the Habsburgs. This has so 
many practical disadvantages that it 
remains for the present in the realm 
of the possible rather than of the 
probable. In the first place, the cost 
of restoring a monarchy in Austria— 
and presumably at the same time in 
Hungary—would add almost unbear- 
able burdens to the already over- 
weighted budgets of these two States. 
One of the complications lies in the 
fact that the Habsburgs are still an 
institution. The family had, and theo- 
retically still has, a law and organiza- 
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tion of its own. Its different members 
owned properties in various parts of 
the former empire worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars. While these prop- 
erties have in large part been con- 
fiscated, the legal claims to them have 
not been abandoned and would surely 
be revived. In other words, a restora- 
tion means not alone the placing of 
young Otto on the throne, but a re- 
version to an economic and social or- 
der of the pre-war days. This raises 
so many political problems that it 
would be extremely difficult to bring 
about. 

At the same time the mere prospect 
of a restoration is regarded by the 
Czechs in particular, and to a lesser 
extent by the Yugoslavs and Ruma- 
nians, as a direct menace to their se- 
curity. They base their fears on the 
inevitable demand of the Habsburgs 
and their followers to regain the ter- 
ritories which they lost when the old 
empire was broken up. Rather than 
see such territorial changes the States 
of the Little Entente can be counted 
upon to do everything in their power 
to prevent the restoration of the 
Habsburgs. 

While these two “solutions” for the 
Austrian problem—Anschluss and the 
restoration of the Habsburgs—are 
faced with almost insuperable ob- 
stacles, the third “solution”—to con- 
tinue the Austrian Republic under a 
dictatorship—is likewise rendered al- 
most impossible by economic ob- 
stacles. The little Austrian State can 
hardly live by itself. The Italian Gov- 
ernment at present is attempting to 
establish favored commercial rela- 
tions with Austria and Hungary. 
These may alleviate the sufferings of 
some of the Austrians for a while, but 
they do not offer a permanent solution 
of the Austrian problem. Time alone 
will uncover a workable plan for Aus- 


tria’s future. 
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on the warm platform of a crowded hall—at 
his side. The ladies insisted on having the 
windows opened. “You cannot have two pleas- 
ures at once,” said Paderewski sweetly. ‘You 
cannot listen to the piano playing and, at the 
same time, kill the pianist.” 

In his elaborate study of Regional Guaran- 
tees of Minority Rights, especially in Upper 
Silesia (Macmillan. $2.75). Dr. Julius Stone 
of Harvard examines a Polish situation. It is 
a cold and scholarly diagnosis. Any failure to 
renew the guarantees which expire in 1937 
“will be,” says Dr. Stone, “an event of most 
grave import to Europe.” 

The latest of Harvard Studies in Inter- 
national Law is a lucid treatise by Louis L. 
Jaffe on Judicial Aspects of Foreign Relations 
(Harvard University Press. $3.50). Expound- 
ing the law of nations and the constitutional 
position of the United States, Mr. Jaffe eluci- 
dates what is meant juridically by recognition 
of a foreign power like Russia. 

What the Soviet Republic has to say for 
itself appears in a symposium, consisting of 
utterances by Communist leaders—Stalin and 
the rest—entitled From the First to the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan (International Publishers. 
$1.50). Collective farming, industrial develop- 
ment and finance are officially expounded. 

How the Soviet Union looks to the commis- 
sar-conducted tourist is described by Dr. 
Mecklenburg, a Methodist minister in Minne- 
apolis, in a little book, Russia Challenges Re- 
ligion (Abingdon Press. $1). Despite a mis- 
leading title, it is fascinating as a first 
impression by a fresh eye. The girl whose 
calico dress was adorned industrially by 
monkey-wrenches and cogwheels, the “big 
propaganda feature film,” the plethora of sta- 
tistics—it is all dramatized with a sight-seeing 
enthusiasm. And the general conclusion is that 
“communism is the deadest thing on earth to- 
day” and that ‘‘the only live thing” is fascism, 
‘“‘a, disease that attacks nations when they are 
too weak and corrupt to sustain self-govern- 
ment.” 

In a strange book, Twice Seven (Dutton. 
$3.50), A. C. Bainbridge, who was for many 
years agent in London for Fabergé, the court 
jeweler of St. Petersburg, describes with 
many anecdotes how the broken ornaments of 
Czarist society were swept by Communist 
brooms into the dust of the street. 

To Alexander Kerensky, who, for a brief 
spell, rode the Russian whirlwind, bolshevism 
has been The Crucifixion of Liberty (John 
Day. $2.75). His latest book is at once a nar- 
rative of events and a passionate protest 
against tyranny. “The united front of vi0- 
lence,” he declares, ‘must be opposed by 4 
united front of freedom” in which struggle 
“there must be no neutrals.” 

Emil Lengyel sees Stalin, Hitler and Musso- 
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lini—Communist, Nazi and Fascist—each in 
his own way, trying to work out The New 
Deal in Europe (Funk & Wagnalls. $2), of 
which he gives us a simple and informative 
account. Something, he says, must be wrong 
with a world “a half of which burns up its 
food, while the other half goes hungry.” ‘The 
golden calf of profit,” he calmly announces, 
“must be destroyed.’” 

On the other hand, we are vehemently as- 
sured that the dictators, whatever may be 
their attitude to golden calves, are mobilizing 
an “assault on civilization.” The answer of the 
United States is impressively suggested by a 
score of distinguished leaders of opinion who, 
with one voice, denounce Nazism (Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas. $2.50) and everything 
at all like it. It is an issue on which Alfred 
E. Smith and Stanley Baldwin speak with one 
voice. It is a “desperate challenge,’ Mr. Smith 
declares, that “goes to the very foundation on 
which we have erected America.” 

Hence, the enormous concern—sometimes 
not wholly respectful—with which the United 
States is watched, day by day, as she proceeds 
on her path of discovery. With impregnable 
complacence, 


View of American Civilization 


tions,’ says he regretfully, “the American 
press is not fit for a pig to read,” and men are 
not much better than their magazines. As “a 
servant to his wife,” a husband ‘‘ties her shoe- 
laces, holds her coat and runs errands for 
her.” If, in this republic, there is to he “a 
civilization which will find no parallel in world 
history,” it must be, then, by “race mixing,” 


not race separation, whence the benediction, 


“May America not fail to live up to our ex- 
pectations!” 

Dr. M. J. Bonn, a German, deals responsibly 
with The American Adventure (John Day. 
$2.50). We have here an elaborate survey of 
what is held to be a stupendous experiment— 
namely, “the regulation of the growth of the 
nation by regarding it from the standpoint of 
the individual life of the free man and the free 
woman who join body and soul for life without 
compulsion, and not from the romantic racial 
standpoint.” 

Over the prospects of war there is grim 
speculation on the part of many writers. There 
are the optimists; there are the pessimists. It 
is not as a professor, studying a thesis, that 
Sir Arthur Salter puts a precise pen to paper. 
For ten years he worked as a bureaucrat of 
= dawn at Geneva, and under the title The 
cock, $2.50) he releases memoranda which he 
wl 
but 


Since these papers, seventeen in number, were 
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pigeonholed, much of the outlook in Europe 
has been transformed. But the comments on 
the Kellogg pact, on President Hoover’s pro- 
posal for the immunity of food ships, on the 
implications that would arise if the United 
States were to join the League, and on other 
situations are of permanent significance. We 
hear much, sometimes in disparagement, of 
the international mind. Such a mind, at close 
quarters with reality, is here intimately re- 
vealed, and there is no finer in the world 
today. 

The eighth series of lectures entitled Prob- 
lems of Peace (Oxford University Press) is 
issued by the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations. It is one of those unpretentious lit- 
tle volumes that are better than they look. We 
have Professor Gilbert Murray admitting that 
it “has been a dark year for the League,” but 
adding, undismayed, that “in a year or two 
things will probably be different.’”’” We have 
that ubiquitous administrator Sir John Hope- 
Simpson, who wanders efficiently from India 
to Greece and from Greece to Palestine, and 
so to the Yangtse, and finally to an insolvent 
Newfoundland, telling the Chinese that their 
“hope” is in the men who, when things are 
wrong, have the courage to face that unpala- 
table “truth.” Finally we have Clarence K. 
Streit’s idea of certain ‘‘experts’’: “What is the 
business of a general if it is not to protect the 
lives and property of his fellow-citizens? Do 
these experts know their business when they 
take billions of our money and years of our 
lives in time of peace to assure this protection, 
and then invariably fail and at least once each 
generation take tens of thousands of lives and 
tens of billions of money in wars which we all 
lose, however much the generals may all win 
—or claim to win—the battles? * * * What 
is the business of an economic or financial 
expert? Is he doing it effectively when, as 
Secretary Hull has said, international trade 
has become almost treason, when the banks 
are either closed or gorged with money they 
will not lend, when each country is cutting its 
own throat in the unimaginably costly tariff 
and currency wars of this depression? It is 
no use pleading that many of these experts 
have argued for lower tariffs and stable cur- 
rencies. * * * It is a poor doctor who can 
prescribe the right medicine but knows so 
little of human nature that he cannot get a 
patient to take it.” 

Amid the turmoil the Roman Catholic 
Church stands firm. With entire sympathy, 
George Seldes has written a description— 
modern, human, yet ecclesiastically correct— 
of The Vatican: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 
(Harpers. $3.75), which is evidence of a dif- 
ferent approach by the world toward an insti- 
tution that, unchanged and unchanging in its 
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essential attitude toward society and the indi- 
vidual, no longer faces kings but peoples. 

On the other hand, the prophets of Arma- 
geddon are apocalyptic in their sanguinary 
certitudes. Blessed by Hilaire Belloc, we have 
a book, Can We Limit War? (Stokes. $2.75), 
by Hoffman Nickerson, who, discussing tanks 
and torpedoes, indulges in the raptures of a 
crusader. ‘‘The sword that shall establish our 
peace,” he predicts, “will have its blade 
straight and its hilt in the form of a cross.” 

To those who remember how the Bernhardis 
preached the Teutonic gospel before the last 
World War, Oswald Spengler, proclaiming the 
same philosophy, seems to be a somewhat over- 
rated person. As they talked in other times 
of Der Tag, so does he write in these times 
about The Hour of Decision (Knopf. $2.50). 
And what is his peroration? “He whose sword 
compels victory here will be lord of the world. 
The dice are there ready for this stupendous 
game. Who dares to throw them?” 

Ewald Banse is a German professor of mili- 
tary science. In that capacity he wrote a 
book entitled Raum und Volk im Weltkriege. 
After attracting attention in England, it was 
deciared by the Nazi government to consist 
of “senseless babblings’” and was suppressed, 
apparently for diplomatic reasons. It now 
appears, translated into English and entitled 
Germany Prepares for War (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3). In a typical passage we read: ‘“‘Prepara- 
tion for future wars must not stop at the crea- 
tion, equipment and training of an efficient 
army, but must go on to train the minds of the 
whole people for the war and must employ all 
the resources of science to master the condi- 
tions governing the war itself and the possi- 
bility of endurance.” The expansion of Ger- 
many is to be at the expense of her neighbors, 
who, in turn, receive more or less aggressive 
mention. For instance, Poland, Professor 
Banse says, “may offer a weaker but more 
resolute opponent unexpected opportunities of 
victory.” 

It is, perhaps, no wonder that D. S. Merej- 
kowski, writing as a Russian mystic on Jesus 
the Unknown (Scribner’s. $2.75), sees no sec- 
ond renaissance in this aftermath of the World 
War. ‘We are the men of the end,” he says, 
and he means it. 

Yet is it the end? Persistent reports from 
Europe suggest that things over there are, 
despite all sound and fury, easier than they 
were. Public opinion is against the fire-eaters. 
Roger Shaw has written what, in good humor, 
he calls A Handbook of Revolutions (Review 
of Reviews Corporation. $1.50). Marching in 
a well-ordered parade, there they proceed 
along the highway of history—the revolutions 
—Amazonian, agrarian, racial, colonial, eco- 
nomic—that have upset society for 2,000 years. 
Even the New Deal is allowed the benefit of 
the doubt and, subject to reservations, is in- 
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cluded with the more explicit revolutions in 
France. And Mr. Shaw refuses to be down- 
hearted. “Things,’’ he assures us, ‘‘are on the 
move. Spenglers and Banses and Nickersons 
notwithstanding, it is safe to predict that the 
year 2000 will be a vast improvement over the 
not-so-bad year 1900.” 


A Key to Foreign Policy 


THE IDEA OF NATIONAL INTEREST. An Analytical 
Study tn American Foreign Policy. By Charles A. 
Beard, with the collaboration of G. H. E. Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.75. 
HIS book should be read carefully, and 

T then pondered awhile, for out of pains- 

taking study and research has emerged a 
close-knit analysis of ‘‘national interest’’ whose 
fullest implications even the authors have hes- 
itated to admit. At a time when American 
foreign policy is being reoriented, any clues to 
its motivations must be welcome, doubly so 
when uncovered by a realistic thinker like 

Charles A. Beard. 

Briefly, the conclusions of this book, based 
on a wealth of citation from a century and 
a half of American history, are that from the 
founding of the Republic until the present day, 
the government has sought to further, by all 
the means at its disposal, American economic 
interests abroad in the belief that to benefit 
particular economic groups would redound in 
some mysterious fashion to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. Changing conditions at 
home and abroad affected only the method, not 
the aim. 

In the promotion of national interest or, more 
prosaically, trade, there have been two schools 
of thought, the Hamiltonian and the Jeffer- 
sonian. The former ‘‘contemplated heavy re- 
liance upon foreign trade, a limitation of ex- 
ports by high duties, and the expansion of 
foreign markets by the vigorous use of all the 
engines of government, including the army 
and navy. This conception of national interest 
proceeded on the assumption that the con- 
tinuous expansion of foreign markets for Amer- 
ican goods is necessary to prevent gluts of sur- 
pluses at home and is in fact possible of at- 
tainment.’’ 

The Jeffersonians, on the other hand, ‘‘laid 
heavy emphasis on foreign trade as a means 
of marketing agricultural produce and securing 
cheap manufactures. This was a conception of 
national interest which conformed in general 
to the Manchester doctrines of political econ- 
omy and assumed the possibility of the kind 
of internationalism contemplated by the 
Cobdden-Bright school.’’ 

‘Yoday, however, when older methods of 
furthering national interest have been dis- 
credited, there seems to be on the horizon 
“a conception that a high standard of national 
well-being is possible with a minimum reliance 
on foreign trade.’’ While the authors of this 
Volume admit that the theory is still but frag- 
mentary, that many things in the New Deal 
contradict it, they assert, nevertheless, that ‘‘a 

Vv conception, with a positive core and 
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nebulous implications, is arising out of the past 
and is awaiting formulation at the hands of a 
statesman as competent and powerful as Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson.’’ 

National interest, however, is not so clear- 
cut as even these statements would indicate. 
It has been overlaid with ethical considerations 
and with patriotic fervor. Its many ramifica- 
tions are neither logical nor scientific. More- 
over, when examined closely, national interest 
appears suspiciously like a contradiction in 
terms; especially is this true when one con- 
templates the débacle induced in 1929 by too 
close adherence to the Hamiltonian conception. 
And so, in conclusion, the authors pose this 
question: ‘Was it really possible, by any 
policy and action, to find ever-expanding for- 
eign outlets for the ever-increasing ‘surpluses’ 
of agricultural produce, manufactures and 
capital, especially in view of the increasing 
competition of other great powers for the same 
markets?’’ But have not the Marxians many 
times answered that question negatively? In 
other words, have not Dr. Beard and his col- 
laborator given an elaborate proof of one of the 
fundamental contradictions of capitalism? 

E. FRANCIS Brown. 


American Foreign Relations, 1933 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS. An Ac- 
count of American Foreign Relations, 1933. Prepared 
by William O. Scroggs and the Research Staff of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Edited by Walter Lipp- 
mann. New York: Published for the Council on For- 
eign Relations by Harper & Brothers, 1934. $3. 

HE authors of this annual volume have 
much to report and interpret, for the year 
1933 witnessed a number of significant and 

dramatic changes in the relations of the United 

States with the other nations of the world. To 

cite only a few of the applications of the New 

Deal to foreign affairs, there was a new mone- 

tary policy, a new Russian policy and a new 

Latin-American policy. The reasons for these 

and other developments and their repercussions 

abroad are described with a fine sense of the 
fundamental unity of American interests. These 
larger interests are examined by Mr. Lippmann 
in a very satisfactory introduction. Mr. Scroggs 
and Charles Merz, who prepared the volume, 
have blended fact and well-considered interpre- 
tation in the proper proportions for a survey 

of this kind. This method, combined with a 

clear style, makes the book surprisingly read- 

able, even in the chapters dealing with the 
monetary problem. Among the useful appen- 
dices are a bibliography and a chronology 

of events throughout the world during 1933. 

RosperT L. BAKER. 


The American Year Book 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. A Record of Events 
and Progress for 1933. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and William M. Schuyler. New York: The American 
Year Book Corporation, 1934. $7.50. 

LWAYS an invaluable book of reference for 
all aspects of American life and activity, 
The American Year Book, 1933, attains 

a higher standard of usefulness than ever be- 

fore in providing a comprehensive survey of 
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the national recovery program. This section of 
the volume alone would make it indispensable 
for libraries, social workers, lawyers and those 
who wish to have close at hand concise, au- 
thoritative and unbiased information about the 
legislation and organization of the New Deal. 
But there are also sections dealing with eco- 
nomic conditions, scientific progress and hu- 
manitarian activities. The many contributors 
have been chosen for their particular fitness to 
present the subjects assigned to them. It is no 
exaggeration to call this painstakingly prepared 
work ‘‘the encyclopedia of American activity.” 
mr: EB. B. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


THE IRISH STRUGGLE AND ITS RESULTS. Trans- 
lated from the French of L. Paul-Dubois and revised 
by T. P. Gill. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1934. $5. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND. Translated from the German 
of Julius Porkorny by Dr. Seana D. King. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. $3.40. 

N [ ‘present of these volumes is a key to the 
present turbulent situation in Ireiand, but 
each in its way will aid in an understand- 

ing of the character and background of the 

Irish people. M. Paul-Dubois’s book is a con- 

tinuation of his work published in 1907, and 

covers especially the great events between 1914 

and1926. Professor Pokorny’s study is of another 

sort, and is a history from the beginnings, with 
emphasis upon the years preceding the English 

Conquest. Both proceed from the detachment 

that is a scholar’s, and both enjoy the objec- 

tivity of a foreign point of view. They should 

be of interest to many readers. Se. S. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1934. Edited 
by Walter H. Mallory. New York: Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, 
1934. $2.50. 

HIS handbook is so valuable for the purpose 
it serves that those already acquainted 
with it will need only to know that the 

1934 edition is available. Nowhere else is it 

possible to find such consistently correct and 

up-to-date information about the composition 
of parliaments, the programs and leaders of 
parties and the political slant of newspapers of 
all the countries of the world. The carefully 
checked summaries of the aims of political 
parties are especially useful at the present time. 

For example, the account of the fundamental! 

differences between the Social Democratic 

party and the Christian Socialist government 
in Austria helps to explain the recent violent 

suppression of the former. R. L. B. 


MONEY CHANGERS vs. THE NEW DEAL. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. New York: Ray Long & Richard RK 
Smith, Inc., 1934. $1. 

A defense of the Roosevelt monetary policies 
and an exposition of money in terms of its 
social significance by a _ well-known liberal! 
scholar and journalist. 


HORSES AND APPLES: A STUDY OF INDEX NUM 
BERS. By Bassett Jones. New York: The John Da: 
Company, 1934. $1. 


An analysis of our accepted system of index 
numbers which, if the author’s reasoning is 
correct, are without significance in the deter- 
mining of a price level or as a basis for certain 
current monetary theories. 
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CurRENT 


By CHAS. A. BEARD 


THE IDEA OF 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


A timely, thought-provoking book by the author 
of “The Rise of American Civilization,’’ analyzing 
the gradual substitution of National Interest for 
National Honor in American diplomacy. 


“Far and away the most mature and thoughtful 
work he has done.’’—Sat. Review of Lit. $3.75 





E. ALEX. POWELL 
The Long Roll on the Rhine 


An illuminating first-hand report on condi- 
tions and politics in New Germany, based 
upon intimate interviews with Hitler, von 
Hindenburg, Goering and other Nazi chief- 
tains. 2.50 


MORRIS HILLQUIT 


Loose Leaves from a Busy Life 


An Autobiographic History of American 
Socialism. Rich in its record of inside events 
in the party’s struggles during the last forty 
years, Mr. Hillquit’s story also is impressive 
in its depiction of a lifetime devoted un- 
selfishly to a great cause. Many noted per- 
sonages appear in his story. $2.50 


By LEONARD P. AYRES 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
RECOVERY 


An informative and readable study of the 
New Deal by an experienced observer. A 
brilliant analysis is included of the requisites 
of recovery and of the probable effects of 
the emergency legislation. $1.75 
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Books which Survey and Record 
History 


STUART CHASE 


Author of “A NEW DEAL” 
The Economy of Abundance 


With the vigor, clarity and wit which put his 
earlier books in a class apart, Chase discusses 
our economic situation and outlines a plan for 
distribution of ‘‘abundance.’’ 


“Like all his work, it fills me with admiration, 
respect and gratitude.’’—Sat. Review of Lit. $2.50 


K. S. LATOURETTE 


The Chinese. 
Their History and Culture 


“An invaluable interpretative history, cover- 
ing an enormous ground.’’—Chicago News. 
“The best book I know of for those who want 
to know about China.’’—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
(2 vols.) $7.50 







NORMAN THOMAS 
The Choice Before Us 


Mankind at the Crossroads is the sub-title 
of this absorbing, disturbing forecast of the 
next decade, by the head of the Socialist 
Party in America. 


“IT found in it some of the clearest thinking 
about our current problems that has yet come 
my way.’’—WN. Y. World-Telegram. $2.50 


By WM. MacDONALD 


THE MENACE OF 
RECOVERY 


A carefully considered, comprehensive and com- 
pletely honest criticism of the Roosevelt program, 
based on an analysis of its every phase. 

“‘The most sizzling attack the New Deal has yet 
received!’’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 








At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 

















BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


With the Explorers and Adventurers 









the world as the home of man is com- 

plete. Fascinated by the spell of Arabia, 
H. St. J. B. Philby may unveil what he calls 
The Empty Quarter (Henry Holt, $4) but if 
the “Great South Desert’ has thus to be 
explored, it is because it is empty, and after 
reading this elaborate record of observed 
scenery, in which no stray meteorite can carve 
a crater without being detected, most of us 
will know more about Jafura and Jabbin and 
the “low dunes picturesquely named the humps 
of the camel colts” than we know, sometimes, 
about the city which happens by a coinci- 
dence to be our more comfortable domicile. 

Sven Hedin may write mysteriously of 
Riddles of the Gobi Desert (Dutton, $5) but 
among the Mongols he is now a familiar guest 
and under the storm-swept eaves of the roof 
of Asia, sloping up to the Himalayas, there 
are few nooks and crannies into which, at one 
time or another, he has not managed to make 
his way. It is with curious and accurate detail 
that his pages are filled to overflowing. 

Aviation enables us to see our world as 
others see it. In their account of a great 
achievement, First Over Everest (MacBride, 
$3.50) the Houston Mount Everest Expedition 
of 1933 includes views of the mountain from 
the sky, and these are identical with the mag- 
nification doubtless achieved in their observa- 
tories by the astronomers on the planet Mars. 
To the intrepid climbers whose genuflexions 
have been a kind of worship on the steps of 
an inviolate throne, this habit of looking down 
on a summit instead of ascending to it, suggests 
lése majesté and, according to local supersti- 
tion, the gods of Everest are offended. 

Women are seized at times by the zeal for 
adventure. Exclaiming ‘Gee, I was happy!” 
Betty Jacobsen of Brooklyn, whose blood is 
Norwegian, apprenticed herself to the barque 
Parma of the Australian grain fleet, and for 
three months, served as A Girl Before the 
Mast (Scribner’s, $2). She brought luck that 
surprised the sailors, who landed at Falmouth 
Bay after a voyage that broke all records. 


fre the first time in history, the map of 


By P. W. 












WILSON 


On “quick tropic phosphorescence” and other 
exhilarating reminiscences, Betty then wrote 
what is among the breeziest of recent books. 

To televisionaries of the silver screen, equa- 
torial Africa is still a Water-Hollywood where 
wild animals, anxious to oblige the photogra- 
pher, modestly perform their ablutions. What 
it costs to obtain such records is told by 
Margaret Carson Hubbard in her thrilling 
travelogue, No One to Blame (Minton Balch, 
$3). Not only did this white woman, when 
marooned in the hinterland, make her home 
in a nut and face the actualities of life among 
natives, but her hardships were shared by an 
infant son to whom, without medical assis- 
tance, she provided a baby brother. Such was 
the price paid for a film Untamed Africa, the 
first rendering of which, when developed, 
proved to be “almost entirely out of focus.” 
To return and to achieve better luck—this 
was destiny. ‘Whoever drinks once of the 
waters of Africa,’ so runs the proverb, “will 
always drink them again.” 

How to have a good time is thus an art of 
infinite variety. Nor is Mrs. Hubbard the 
only expert in matrimonial migration. Erling 
Tambs, like Miss Jacobsen of Brooklyn, has 
Norwegian blood that infiltrates a wanderlust 
through his veins. Having written a success- 
ful novel, he invested the proceeds in a cutter, 
a dog, named Spare Provisions, and a wife. 
A baby joined the crew later as first mate 
and a second baby arrived as able-bodied sea- 
man. The voyage across the Atlantic, through 
the Panama Canal and across the Pacific to 
Australia was characteristic of a youthful 
era. But on the hospitable shores of New 
Zealand the cutter was wrecked. The family, 
we are informed, hopes to buy another boat 
with the money that will be brought from this 
book—The Cruise of the Teddy (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3). 

In the Victorian shelter of an English vil- 
lage, there was born a girl whose sole exploit 
was to answer an advertisement. Jane Harvey 
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Special Articles in Future Issues 


THE LIBERAL FAITH 


By Sir Herbert Samuel 


JAPAN’S WAR MACHINE 
By Maj. Gen. William 8. Graves 


SCHACHT: NAZI FINANCIER 
By Johannes Steel 


CIVILIZATION IN THE SOUTH 
By Julian Harris 


CAN EUROPE DRAG US IN 
AGAIN? 
By Edwin M. Borchard 


COMRADE KAGANOVICH 
By Louis Fischer 


VATICAN DIPLOMACY 
By George Seldes 


C. H. 5-34 


SPECIAL OFFER 15 Months for $3 


CURRENT HISTORY 
229 West 43rd Street, New York City 


I enclose $3.00 (or I will remit on receipt of bill), for 
which please send me CURRENT HISTORY Magazine 
for 15 months. (CANADA, $3.75; Foreign, $4.25.) 




















Books = = = 
for Your Library 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


and the 


EXPORT MARKET 
A.A .Dowell KO. B. Jesness 


It “faces the facts" about na- 
tional self-sufficiency and agri- 
cultural recovery. "Should be 
read by everyone interested in 
current affairs," says the well- 
known economist, Frederick B. 
Garver. $2.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


KEMMERER 
ON MONEY 


The leading authority on 
money, Dr. Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer, offers practical, 
understandable advice on our 
present monetary problems. 


$1.50 
The John C. Winston Co. 


THE AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


$7.50 


TO ANY ADDRESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A reference manual recording 
events in America and interpret- 
ing them from an expert and 
disinterested point of view, to- 
gether with an appraisal of for- 
eign developments bearing on 
American affairs. An indispen- 
sable ready reference for all those 
interested in American govern- 
ment: Economists, business men, 
social workers, engineers, scien- 
tists, journalists, teachers and 
artists. 


1933 volume, $7.50 in United 
States and Canada. Other 
countries, $8. Eight volumes 
(1925-1933) at combined price 
of $24 in United States and 
Canada. Other countries, $26. 


AMERICAN YEAR 
BOOK CORP. 


Under auspices of 


THE NEW YORK TIMES CO. 
Times Square, New York 








Two Years after “The 
Great Queen’’ was 
crowned at Westmin- 
ster, the House of Sande- 
man celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. And more 
than Likely, in those splendid years 
that followed, the genius of Victorian 
England often received the warming 
stimulus of Sandeman Wines. 

For in England (where they really 
know their Sherry and Port) Sandeman 
has been traditional since 1790... the 
finest Sherries and Ports obtainable 
anywhere . 





. . and genuine because 
Sandeman Wines come from the au- 
thentic Sherry and Port grape-districts 
of Spain and Portugal. It is only natural 
that Sandeman is now to be found in 
most of the best Mayfair homes. 

And, Sandeman Sherries and Ports 
are so extremely reasonable in price, 
that there is no need to deny oneself 
the pleasure of their company. 


SANDEMAN 


STS TAINO 
IPOIRTI 


Selected by 
CANADA DRY 
GINGER ALE 

incorporated 


for the 
American connoisseur 
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Houlson became private secretary to F. A, 
Mitchell-Hedges, whose hobby it is to catch 
oversized fishes. For a dozen years Jane has 
been the comrade of successive crews of men, 
joining expeditions that tested mind and body, 
of which the latest is a search for Indian 
remains on the islands off the coast of Hon- 
duras. The “danger and delight” of the Blue 
Blaze (Bobbs-Merrill, $3) included a dash, at 
times, of going to blazes: “Jane, what the 
hell do you mean,” and ‘“‘where the devil have 
you been,” and “you lying little hypocrite.” 
The compliments are perhaps a little playful 
but they suggest a new chivalry that, in its 
way, is more genuine than the old. 

It would be of interest to hear the comments 
of the adventurous ladies, new style, on what 
is stated to be the first complete account of 
Women in Soviet Russia (Viking Press, $4.50). 
While the English-speaking girl—married or 
unmarried—sails the seven seas and shoots 
big game, her Communist sister, if we are to 
believe Fannina W. Halle, is subjected to a 
completely integrated system of public con- 
trol which determines her mode of life in all 
its most intimate aspects. 

As a best seller, the success of Peter Flem- 
ing’s Brazilian Adventure (Scribner’s, $2.75) 
is due not only to the fact that it really was 
an adventure, but to the fact, no less impor- 
tant, that as an Etonian from Oxford, he was 
really able to write about it. With estimable 
superiority, Mr. Fleming assures us that his 
volume differs from other books about Brazil 
“in being strictly truthful.” Mr. Veracity, as 
Bunyan would have acclaimed him, abjures 
“all the paraphernalia of tropical mumbo- 
jumbo,” denying that “the alligators, the 
snakes, the man-eating fish, the lurking sav- 
ages [and] those dreadful insects’ belonged, 
as it were, to his social circle. They had not 
been properly introduced. Still, despite all 
disclaimers, he is able, when in the mood, to 
“pile on the agony.” 

Mr. Fleming has a rival. In White Cayuca 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3)—which title, some- 
what mystifying to the amateur, signifies, we 
take it, a Nordic from the region of the Iro- 
quois Indians—John Vanderveer Deuel offers 
“the log of an adventurous voyage to Devil’s 
Island, the Valley of Creeping Death, the Isle 
of Buried Treasure, the Bedbug Islands and 
the Land of Savage Majesty,” and without 
so much as a murmur of apology, he confesses 
that, up the Amazon, “he fought huge ana- 
condas, pursued the deadly buzza and watched 
a battle between a boa-constrictor and a harpy 
eagle.” What has Mr. Fleming, with his eyes 
half closed, to say about all that? 

It was in Mexico that Leonidas W. Ramsay 
took Time Out For Adventure (Doubleday, 
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Spare Time Training 
that helps you 


Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


O YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 

to you— insure your early and large participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 

For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and profits—will 
be able to pick and choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trained man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them, 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
plete success-building program helps you plan your 
future, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


war = === Find Yourself Through LaSalle={————. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 5392-R Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 
success-building training and service I have 
marked with an X below. Also a copy of “Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without obliga- 

tion to me. 

O Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 

O Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling. 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

O Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

O Law: LL. B. Degree. 

O Banking and Finance: Training for 
executive positions in Banks and Financial 
Institutions. 

O Modern Foremanship: Training for posi- 

\ tions in Shop Management, such as _that 
‘ of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

O Industrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 

O Personnel Management: Training for 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Employment Manager, and posi- 
tions in Employee Service. 

O Modern Business Correspondence: 
Training for Sales or Collection Correspon- 
dent, Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. ; 

0 Stenography: Training in the new superior 
machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

O Railway Station 
Management 

O Railway Accounting 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 

O Commercial Law 

O Credit and Collec- 
tion Correspondence 

O Paper Salesman’s 
Training 

0 Public Speaking 

0 C. P. A. Coaching 

O Commercial Spanish 

O Office Management 

O Food Store Manage- 
ment 
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Banishes 3 bugaboos 


of pipe smoking.... 
© messy cleaning! — witnenyge denn, 


does the trick! ee 


@ heat! © juice! ew a 


@ It took over $1,000,000 and 72 years 
of experimenting to produce a pipe 
totally free from the 3 drawbacks to 
perfect pipe comfort. No wonder 
Demuth takes pride in announcing 
its new achievement...Snap-Kleen. 

Snap-Kleen ends daily messing 
with pipe cleaners ... this pipe cleans 
itself at the snap of the wrist! 
Gravity condensation principle col- 
lects all impurities in a moisture trap. 
A quick shake and it’s clean! U.S. 
Pat. No. 1,888,462. 

Next—Snap-Kleen is c-o-o-1-- 
noticeably so —because it is air- 
cooled ! And finally, it is juiceless; 
truly dry ...certified so by the U.S. 
Testing Laboratories. 

Snap-Kleen has no gadgets. Its 
Priceless advantages are built inside 
the pipe, Get a Snap-Kleen. Disco- 
ver what a million dollars has done 
to give you greater smoking pleasure! 


WM.DEMUTH & CO.,230 Fifth Av.,N.Y. 





























@ Because SNAP-KLEEN is 
new, not all stores are supplie 
yet. If your dealer can’t supply you, order 
by mail. Use the coupon. 


pecan nee eee nese eneeeeeenan= 
§ Wm. Demuth & Co., 230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

; Send me the new WDC air-cooled Snap-Kleen Pipe. I'll 
« deposit with postman $2.50 plus charges when it arrives. 
If not satisfactory, my money will be refunded in full. 

© Straight stem O Large O Dark Briar 

O Curved stem O Medium O Medium Briar 
0 Semi-Curved O Small O Light Briar 
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Address 
City. State. 65 
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New Books for Current History Readers 


AMERICA’S RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


Here is the first statement of the Administration 


policy in book form. Clear direct chapters by. 


members of the Brain Trust. Tugwell on Agri- 
culture, Wolman on Labor, Tily on Business under 
the N. R. A., Berle on Banking, Sachs on N. R.A. 
policies, Onthank on How Codes are Made, and 
others. $1.75 


WOODROW WILSON 


The Caricature, The Myth and The Man 


By EDITH GITTINGS REID, 
author of “The Great Physician” 


The author of the popular biography of Sir William 
Osler now writes of another great personal friend. 
From her intimate knowledge of Wilson, whom she 
knew for many years, she brings forward little 
known facts to show that by persistent caricature, 
a mythical figure has sprung up completely unlike 
the real Wilson. 


Many interesting illustrations $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 











SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 

pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 

Hundreds are selling Constantly to 

leading publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 

: course in writing and marketing of the Short- Ly 

y and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 

W/Z, tree. Write today. 

pr. Esenwein oan” oe Correspondence Schoo 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER Bargains 


Genuine Underwoods, Roya’ refinished $100 office models 
i ae trial—fully 
greatly pees > about 1 ie Gnite’s ong’ | price, ce, ey : 


ted supply. 
ieenaiiend aan Exch., 











i W. Monroe = 
Dept. 333, 


MUSICAL RUSSIA 


The great Musical Festival will be held in 
Leningrad this June. The world-renowned 
Festival of the Theatre will take place in 
Moscow in September. To attend either is 
not expensive. Travel in the U.S. S. R. 


costs only $15 a day First Class, $8 a day 
Tourist Class. Full arrangements can be 
made at any office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


**Intourist’’ mapanaenines 
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Doran, $2.75). His is a book abundantly 
adorned with photographs and with drawings 
by J. Anthony Kelly which, as it seems to us, 
demonstrate how mistaken we have been in 
supposing that the camera sees more than 
the human eye. The record of what light rays 
pass through the lens on a plate is after 
all mechanical and immediate. The artist 
selects the significant. There is not one of 
Mr. Kelly’s sketches that fails to express a 
background of tradition and environment. Nor 
is this book to be dismissed merely as a holi- 
day task. Beneath the froth and foam of a 
perpetual vivacity, there is an undercurrent 
of careful and unflagging industry. To evolve 
a vivid impression of life in Mexico, author 
and artist have spared no pains, and the result 
is worth it. 

It happens to be in the Bahamas; Isles of 
June (McBride, $2.75) that President Roose- 
velt has been enjoying a well-earned vacation. 
Major H. MacLachlan Bell describes the 
sharks, the sponge-beds and other amenities 
of an incomparable health-resort. Inciden- 
tally he applauds the privateers whose rugged 
individualism lent luster to the annals of the 
Caribbean, and it is with grave emphasis that 
Sir Bede Clifford, Governor of the Bahamas, 
in a dignified foreword endorses this tribute 
to the initiative of the highwaymen who 
asserted the freedom of the seas. 

Science, not sensation, drew Dr. Arthur Tor- 
rance into the wilds of Africa and Borneo; 
and of all humans, the scientist is the most 
speculative. He is like a coin tossed into the 
air which comes down heads or tails—in 
advance you cannot tell which. 

Set a scientist to invent a dynamite that 
will blow this speck of planetary dust into 
smithereens and without turning a hair he 
will oblige, expecting no reward except, pos- 
sibly, an honorary degree or the Nobel Prize, 
awarded for services to mankind. On the 
other hand, this same scientist, if requested to 
combat the most revolting and deadly of 
tropical diseases—what Dr. Torrance calls 
Junglemania (Macaulay, $3)—will display a 
devotion to the sick and suffering that recalls 
the heroism of Walter Reed—not to mention a 
still more illustrious name. 

We have this: “I enjoyed one of his [the 
skipper’s] inimitable gin slings. This is a 
delectable concoction and a glorious tonic that 
pulls one’s frazzled nerves together in spite of 
an incinerating tropic sun. It is a rose-colored 
liquid served in frosted glasses and is made 
of ginger ale and gin, benedictine, the juice of 
fresh limes, cherry brandy and a final dash 
or two of absinthe to give the animating 
kick. When properly mixed, this magic es- 
sence is a masterpiece.” It was science in a 
cocktail. Yet this is the man who has handled 
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the horrors of leprosy, the fearful protuber- 
ances of elephantiasis, to say nothing of other 
hideous afflictions of which the pictures in 
this volume are sufficient evidence. 

That the tropics, like Egypt, India and 
Europe herself, are to be rid in large measure 
of plagues, comparable at times with the 
Black Death, may be accepted as a certainty. 


What will persist is an attitude of mind. The | 


story of Salah and His American, by Leland 
Hall (Knopf, $2), is of a permanent signifi- 
cance because the idea that it embodies is 
elemental. As a Negro reared amid slavery, 
Salah would rather be the slave of a consider- 


ate master than a free man earning wages as | 


a chauffeur. How, then, is an American to 


liberate the Salah who does not want to be | 
liberated ? How is he to protect his Salah from | 
mistreatment by overlords less considerate | 


than himself? 


Most of us, as globe-trotters, are content | 


with Europe, and the royal exhortations to 
buy British includes seeing Britain. The old 
country, once so contemptuous of transatlan- 
tic trippers, is now as ready as Italy or Swit- 
zerland to pocket what Pooh-Bah used to call 
the “insults.” 
had, hardly so systematic as Baedeker, to 
whom sightseeing has always been a call to 
duty, but good as gossip. 

In a convenient and charmingly illustrated 
volume, Sidney Dark talks as he walks around 
London Town (Farrar & Rinehart, $2). His 
taste is always individual. At the Wallace 
Collection, he admires the Meissoniers and 
omits Greuze. 
the poets and forgets the statesmen. 
Cenotaph in Whitehall is 


The 
‘newly erected.” 


What makes London worth while is the statue | 


of King Charles I in Trafalgar Square. Why 
argue about it? We agree. 

The Pageant of Tower Hill, by the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton, Founder Padre of Toc H, and B. R. 
Leftwitch (Longmans, Green, $5), is a sump- 
tuous volume replete with plans and pictures 
of a historic site that is now to be converted 


into a park and with appendices that include | 


an admirable list of executions. For all who 
enjoy Holbein’s portrait of Ann Boleyn’s little 
neck and the dagger with which Sir William 
Walworth slew Wat Tyler in 1381, this volume 
is the authority. 

A series of books (McBride, $1.90 each) dis- 
closes how France, Germany and Italy may 
be visited, subject to the vagaries of the Ex- 
change Equalization Fund, “on fifty dollars” 
apiece. In the latest of these primers on peri- 
patetic economy, Sidney A. Clark deals with 
Switzerland, including Geneva where, despite 
the League of Nations, it is possible, he thinks, 
to have a good time. There is a statue at 
Geneva dedicated to the Founder of Rhode 
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There are guide books to be | 


In the Abbey he emphasizes | 
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FOR A VACATION? 


THIs sUMMER, take time enough to visit all 
those quaint, historic places you have always 
wanted to see. Breathe in the salty, tar smell 
at old whaling ports. Relax on the gleaming 
sand, listening to the rumble of waves on the 
beach. Drive through the mountains, where 
jagged cliffs stand bold against the sky, by 
lakes reflecting the cool green of trees. You 
will find brooks inviting your campfire, and 
soon there will be the smell of coffee and bacon 
cooking. Tired? Let us help you plan the best, 


most varied vacation you have yet had. 


Write now for the New England Council book- 
let. Plan early! Send for this valuable vaca- 
tion aid. Includes handy road map, names of 
excellent hotels and much more useful informa- 
tion. Fully illustrated. Send the coupon today. 
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This year VISIT ALL 
NEW ENGLAND 


re ee ee 


MAINE-NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
"Bey, 
BeeeenaneeseBunset 


§ New Encuianp Counci. 
s Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


a 


* NEW ENGLAND 


§ Please send me free copy of your profusely illustrated booklet, 
. CH.-24, and New England map. 


4 
§ Name 
s 


: Address 
4 
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